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HERE is no area in the New World in which so much documentary 

historical information has been preserved as in the Valley of Mexico, 
and there are few regions which have been subjected to so detailed a scru- 
tiny through the techniques of archaeology. The Valley therefore becomes 
an ideal proving ground not only for testing the value of Indian tradition 
in attacking historical problems in New World anthropology, but also for 
appraising the utility of archaeology as a means for solving problems of 
cultural diffusion and evolution. The following hypothesis for the correla- 
tion of archaeological and historical sequences in the Valley of Mexico will 
illustrate, if it does not necessarily prove, the possibilities of research in 
this direction. 

Such a process must involve the establishment of chronological se- 
quences for both the archaeological and the historical data, so that the two 
series of consecutive events may be fitted one to the other. This combination 
of historical and archaeological information should supplement the evalua- 
tion of the periods formulated in either category of research. The result, 
while far from flawless, is nonetheless highly suggestive as regards the in- 
terpretation of human activity in the past. 

Let us examine first the archaeological sequence and the data on which 
its time values and the identification of its makers are based. Then let us 
examine the chief historical sources in order to correlate them in terms of 
absolute time. Finally, let us see how each succession of events supplements 
the other. 

The archaeological history of the Valley may be broken down into five 
successive culture planes: the Copilco-Zacatenco, the Cuicuilco-Ticoman, 
the Teotihuacan, the Chichimec, and the Aztec. Analysis of ceramic, plas- 
tic, architectural, and other details of material culture makes it possible 
to divide the duration of each culture into periods and the periods into 
intervals. Since publication lags prevent citations of a printed descrip- 
tion for each culture and period, it would seem advisable to characterize 
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the cultures and periods below, supplying the basis for the definition when- 
ever a published account is lacking. 


Fic. 1. Figurine types from early archaeological periods in the Valley of Mexico. a, 
Early El Arbolillo I phase of Early Copilco-Zacatenco (Type C3); b, Intermediate El Arbolillo 
I phase of Early Copilco-Zacatenco (Type Cla); c, Transitional period between Early and Late 
periods of Copilco-Zacatenco (Type B-C); d, Late Copilco-Zacatenco (Type A); e, Early 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman (Type E1); f, Late Cuicuilco-Ticoman (Type H2); g, Variant of Early \ 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman and Teotihuacan I (Type E4); h, Teotihuacan I type; i, Teotihuacan II 
type; j, Teotihuacan III type; k, Teotihuacan IV type; 1, Teotihuacan V type. 
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Fic. 2. Figurine types from late archaeological periods in the Valley of Mexico. 
m, Mazapan type from western Mexico; n-p, Mazapan types; q-r, Coyotlatelco types; 
s-t, Aztec II types; u-x, Aztec III-IV types. 


I. COPILCO-ZACATENCO 


This culture has been described by Gamio, Diaz Lozano, and Vaillant.' 
There are two major periods characterized by the differentiation of figur- 
» ine, pottery, and projectile types but with the exception of one figurine 


1 Gamio, 1920; Diaz Lozano, 1925; Vaillant, 1930, 1935a, b. 
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style, apparently imported, the later period evolves directly from the 
earlier. At Copilco, the second or later period is represented; at Zacatenco, 
both periods with a transitional interval are found; and at E] Arbolillo, 
the deep deposits enable the stratigrapher to subdivide the early period 
into three chronological intervals on the basis of technical changes in fig- 
urine styles and the decoration of a distinctive type of black pottery. The 
seven and eight meter depths of occupation at Zacatenco and El Arbolillo 
suggest long occupation, but this earliest culture yet found in the Valley 
is in no sense primitive, even though it lacks the specialization of cere- 
monial found in later epochs. The distribution of the Copilco-Zacatenco 
culture, according to our present data, is limited to the Valley of Mexico, 
but little has been done in tracing its ultimate extensions (figures 1, a—d; 
3, a-b). 


II. CUICUILCO-TICOMAN 


Descriptions of this culture are given by Cummings, Vaillant, and 
Vaillant and Vaillant.? There are no direct traces of evolution from the Co- 
pilco-Zacatenco culture, and three stages may be discerned in its develop- 
ment at Cuicuilco and Ticoman. These two sites yield material that indi- 
cates local variations of a broad general culture. At Gualupita, in the adja- 
cent state of Morelos, was found a third aspect in which two periods could 
be established, the later was contemporaneous with the Valley stages of 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman but the earlier appeared to be coeval with the later 
period of Copilco-Zacatenco. Linné’s excavations at Chalchicomula, 
Puebla, Noguera’s at Cholula, and collections purchased in the same state, 
which is east of the Valley, indicate that the Cuicuilco-Ticoman culture 
flourished there, and a few examples from near Medellin, Vera Cruz, give 
an even wider eastern distribution.’ Thus there are good grounds for postu- 
lating that the Cuicuilco-Ticoman culture was developed in the Puebla 
region at the same time that Copilco-Zacatenco existed in the Valley of 
Mexico. At a later date, tribes with specialized aspects of the same culture, 
like the existent Cuicuilco-Ticoman, penetrated into the Valley and sup- 
planted the makers of the Copilco-Zacatenco culture (figures 1, e-g; 3, c). 

Time factors offer a suggestive picture. Ticoman-Cuicuilco artifacts are 


? Cummings, 1933; Vaillant, 1931a, 1935b; Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935. 

3 Caso, 1933; Linné, 1937b, Vaillant, 1935b; Noguera, 1935a. Noguera believes his C types 
from Cholula connect with early Copilco-Zacatenco; the writer agrees, with the reservation 
that the examples belong to an early stage of Cuicuilco-Ticoman contemporaneous with early 
Copilco-Zacatenco. 
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generally made with more sophistication and skill than those of Copilco- 
Zacatenco. The refuse beds at Cuicuilco and Ticoman have about half the 
depth of those at Zacatenco and El Arbolillo. Cuicuilco and some other 
sites in Puebla and Morelos show the platforms and mounds so common to 
the later Teotihuacan culture. Representations of the Fire God, another 
Teotihuacan trait, have been found on this horizon. Elements of the 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman ceramic occur in the first Teotihuacan horizon and sug- 
gestions of partial contemporaneity between the two cultures appear at 
Gualupita.‘ In western Mexico, too, a highly specialized figurine style is a 
direct descendant of a Cuicuilco-Ticoman type. Over against such evidence 
of little antiquity is the lava flow of the Pedregal at the south of the Valley 
of Mexico. This volcanic deposition seals in the refuse beds of Cuicuilco 
and Copilco, but the geological estimate of “recent” carries with it a quali- 
fying clause of 2000-10,000 years, an impossible range for historical deter- 
mination.® 
Ill. THE TEOTIHUACAN CULTURE 


This culture takes its name from the great ceremonial center at San 
Juan Teotihuacan, northeast of Mexico City. We are indebted to Doctor 
Manuel Gamio and his colleagues in the Department of Monuments of the 
Mexican Government for presenting the archaeology of that site, and to 
Doctor Eduard Seler, Doctor A. M. Tozzer, and Doctor Sigvald Linné for 
excellent descriptions of the content of the material culture.* By the method 
of ceramic stratigraphy,’ Doctor Manuel Gamio and Professor Franz Boas 
established the relative chronological position of the Teotihuacan culture 
as anterior to Aztec and posterior to early culture remains, like Copilco- 
Zacatenco and Cuicuilco-Ticoman. 

The internal stratigraphy of the Teotihuacan culture has never been 
published in detail. We have, however, a highly significant study® on the 
earliest period at Teotihuacan published by Mr Eduardo Noguera, of the 
Department of Monuments, and some unpublished data collected by the 
writer and his wife at Teotihuacan and El Corral, a deposit at San Miguel 
Amantla in Azcapotzalco, a district where there is an enormous representa- 
tion of Teotihuacan artifacts. On the basis of this information it has been 
possible tentatively to arrange five stages, some of which have the fullness 
of definition of a period, while others represent intervals in the development 
of technical processes. 

* Noguera, 1935a; Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935. 5 Nuttall, 1926. 

® Gamio, 1922; Seler, 1915; Tozzer, 1921; Linné, 1934. 

7 Gamio, 1913, 1924; Boas and Tozzer, 1915 ® Noguera, 1935a 
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Fic. 3. Pottery styles from early archaeological periods in the Valley of Mexico. 
a, Intermediate El Arbolillo I, black ware bowl, Early Copilco-Zacatenco period; b, Etched 
black ware, Late Copilco-Zacatenco period; c, Trichrome bowl, Cuicuilco-Ticoman period; 
d, Carved vase, Teotihuacan II-III period; e, Fresco decorated vase, Teotihuacan II-III 
period; f, Etched red ware vase, Teotihuacan V period; g, Red-on-yellow wavy line bowl, 
Mazapan culture; h, Red-on-cream bowl, Coyotlatelco culture; i, Black-on-orange with relief 
decoration on floor, Aztec I period. 


Teotihuacan I. This stage has been carefully published by Noguera.° It involves 
the material found embedded in the adobes from which the Pyramid of the Sun is 


® Noguera, 1935a. 
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constructed. The Vaillants found the same types in the fill of the Pyramid of the 
Moon and in the hearting of the walls of Group 5’, a precinct west of that monu- 
ment. No buildings nor undisturbed refuse beds of this time phase have been found 
in situ, since the remains of this stage have been incorporated in later buildings. 


Fic. 4. Pottery styles from late archaeological periods in the Valley of Mexico. j, Black- 
on-orange IIa bowl, Early Aztec II period; k, Black-on-orange IIb, Late Aztec II period; 
1, Black-on-orange IIc, Late Aztec II period; m, Black-on-orange Illa, Early Aztec III period; 
n, Black-on-orange II1d, Early Aztec III period; 0, Black-on-orange IIIb, Late Aztec III pe- 
riod; p, Black-on-orange IV, naturalistic, Aztec IV period; q, Black-on-orange IV, convention- 
alized, Nonoalco style, Aztec IV period; r, Black-on-orange IV, naturalistic, Aztec IV period 


Mr Noguera’s work disclosed a culture on the same developmental plane as 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman, which on technical and stylistic evidence was composed of ele- 
ments common to the “Tarascan” cultures of western Mexico, to the Cuicuilco- 
Ticoman culture, to indigenous elements found in the developed Teotihuacan cul- 
ture, and to intrusive traits from undefined sources. The western Mexican influence 
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is reinforced by the presence of many shells from the Pacific, as well as by the use 
of negative painting and figurine types suggesting that source. While to the writer, 
there is still the possibility that the western Mexico culture may have been influ- 
enced by an earlier Cuicuilco-Ticoman effusion, nonetheless, Mr Noguera’s belief 
that a west Mexican complex is present in Early Teotihuacan, is amply supported 
by the evidence (figure 1, g—h). 

Teotihuacan II. The work of the Mexican archaeologists has shown two major 
architectural periods at Teotihuacan.’® The earlier period includes such notable 
buildings as the original structures of the Moon, the Sun, the Temple of Agriculture, 
the earlier phases of the superimposed buildings, and the Temple of Quetzalcoatl. 
There is an able use of dressed stone in the so-called Temple of Quetzalcoatl and 
well-executed frescoes in the Temple of Agriculture attest to skill in that art. Asso- 
ciated with this early architectural period are found figurines of the hand-made slit- 
eye type, the fully developed corpus of Teotihuacan wares including the vases 
carved with ceremonial designs in champlevé." 

The El Corral data of the Vaillants show this period to be the earlier of two found 
at that site. There are such minor differences between the two sites as a much 
stronger representation of carved and thin orange wares at Teotihuacan, while 
hemispherical vases set on low annular bases, which are virtually absent at Teoti- 
huacan, are common at El Corral. The data from other areas like Morelos and 
Puebla suggest that the widest distribution of Teotihuacan culture occurred in 
this period" (figures 1, i; 3, d, e). 

Teotihuacan III, This period seems to be directly associable with the second 
major building period at Teotihuacan, represented by additions to the big pyramids, 
the second layer of superimposed buildings, and the big precinct called the Ciuda- 
dela."* The masonry of all the buildings seems less massive than in the first archi- 
tectural period. The Vaillants’ stratigraphical data gave the impression of a falling 
off in the quality of ceramic technique, a situation that might be due to features 
of erosion and exposure. The figurine types collected from these later levels pro- 
duce mold-made styles among which predominated the simple form called the “‘por- 
trait” type and less commonly a style with elaborate dressing of the hair (figure 1, 
j, k). 

The “‘portiait”’ type of figurine is rare, almost to the point of absence, in El Corral 
and in purchase collections from the Azcapotzalco district. Moreover, in this 
western region, architectural data are lacking for direct comparison with Teoti- 
huacan, since the mounds are almost entirely ploughed under. 

Teotihuacan IV. This stage in the evolution of Teotihuacan culture is based on 
the most imprecise archaeological data and may be only an interval in the develop- 


10 Gamio, 1922. " Linné, 1934; Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935. 

Noguera, 1937b; Linné, 1934. 

18 Gamio, 1922; Linné, 1934. Linné’s Uurial sequence at Xolalpan suggests that his site 
was occupied in Teotihuacan II and III, if not later. The mortuary vessels were not numerous 
enough to compare with Vaillants’ stratigraphical statistics. 
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ment of Teotihuacan figurine technique. At Calpulalpan, in the state of Tlaxcala, 
seventy-five percent of the figurines picked up in the fields were of this type, which 
is also more common to the settlements adjacent to the archaeological zone of 
Teotihuacan than to the ceremonial site itself. There are no data on the associated 
pottery types (figure 1, k).™ 

Teotihuacan V. This time level is discernible and definable as the later layer in 
E] Corral. Figurine types involve several highly ornate mold-made styles; the pot- 
tery tends to shift in color from black to brown; and incision after firing tends to 
supplant carving. Complex urns tend to be more common at this time, but some of 
the older styles persist. There is the possibility at El Corral that the Teotihuacan V 
period succeeded the Teotihuacan II without intermediate stages, the technical 
transitions, presumably having taken place elsewhere" (figures 1, 1; 3, f). 

This Teotihuacan V figurine stage is not represented near the big buildings of 
the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan. It is also relatively rare in the buildings off 
the zone, being less common than the types of Teotihuacan IV. Examination of 
early books with pictures of specimens found at Teotihuacan, as far back as the 
1820’s, confirms this rarity of Type V, so that the possibility of the pre-selection of 
ornate types by early surface hunters is ruled out. It would seem as if the zone of 
Teotihuacan were abandoned at the end of Teotihuacan III or early IV, with the 
population residing in the neighborhood. By early V times this population had left 
the vicinity of Teotihuacan, but there developed an elaboration of the Teotihuacan 
culture at Azcapotzalco expressed in the prevalence of Teotihuacan V types. 


Xolalpan, the site excavated and published by Linné,” produced little 
internal stratigraphical data and Tozzer was prevented, by circumstances 
beyond his control, from analyzing Coyotlatelco collections.'’ Cross-dating 
with other cultures leads us to Oaxaca through trade sherds of Oaxacan 
grayware which occurs in all periods, and also through frescoes at a pre- 
sumably late Teotihuacan building, the Casa de Barrios, showing sym- 
bolism of the Oaxacan Zapotec culture.'* Linné found a few trade sherds 
of Peten Maya type corresponding to the Uaxactun II-Holmul II-IV tra- 
dition, and Holmul II-IV also produced vases reflecting shapes in vogue 
at Teotihuacan. A carved animal tooth found at Teotihuacan has its 
counterparts in Holmul II-IV,'* while the Teotihuacan V incensarios may 
have had. their origin in the mortuary urns of Monte Alban. More precise 
cross-dating is not to be obtained, since most of the connections cannot be 
fitted to exact periods within the Teotihuacan sequence. In short, despite 
the great amount of work on the Teotihuacan culture, it still remains the 


4 Linné, 1936. % Seler, 1915, Tozzer, 1921. 

6 Linné, 1934. His grave and building sequences are not readily comparable to strati- 
graphical periods, cf., footnote 13 above. 

17 Tozzer, 1921. 18 Caso, 1936. 1 Merwin and Vaillant, 1932; Linné, 1934, 1936, 
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weakest period, chronologically, in the archaeology of the Valley. The exca- 
vated sites of the Teotihuacan culture conspicuously lack the deep refuse 
heaps suitable for this type of analysis. 


IV. THE CHICHIMEC PERIOD 


This phase of Mexican culture history is expressed by the presence of 
various ceramic families, which can be shown by stratigraphic method to 
lie above Teotihuacan remain’ or below those of Aztec date, or which can 
be tied in through trade wares to material so defined by stratigraphical 
method. Some of these families we shall list and describe briefly below. In 
most cases architectural remains have not been found. 


A. Mazapan. Linné gives the fullest description of the pottery, which was first 
defined by the Vaillants.*° This ceramic family is composed of several main wares: 
red-on-yellow wavy line, red-on-yellow thick line, red-on-yellow tripod, orange, 
white and orange-on-white matt lacquer wares. Figurines are mold-made and seem 
to represent gods in the Aztec tradition. The Mazapan wares suggest diverse 
regional origins and might represent a tribal affiliation between groups which have 
separate ceramic traditions. There is no trace of Teotihuacan origin. Linné and the 
Vaillants found it to overlay Teotihuacan wares in Teotihuacan. The Vaillants 
found it beneath Aztec wares at Chiconauhtla. It tends to occur in the northern half 
of the Valley of Mexico, but sherds have been found near Chapultepec, and in the 
Tlaltelolco district of Mexico City. Accompanying this pottery are such trade wares 
as plumbate and the Vera Cruz ware, fine orange, both of which also occur as trade 
wares during the Mexican occupation of Chichen Itza* (figures 2, m—p; 3, g). 

At Tula, Hidalgo, the Vaillants found a huge refuse heap with matt lacquer 
types of Mazapan predominating. Since the sculptures and serpent columns at 
Tula suggest neither Teotihuacan nor Aztec, they may perhaps be referable to the 
Mazapan period.” 

B. Coyotlatelco. This important red-on-cream type was described by Tozzer 
and Boas and named for the site in Azcapotzalco where it was discovered.™ Figurines 
are mold-made, but not conspicuously defined in a symbolic sense. Coyotlatelco 
was originally thought to be a Teotihuacan ware. Noguera found it mixed with 
Aztec II pottery in refuse beds near Tenayuca.** The Vaillants observed no trace of 
Coyotlatelco pottery in either of their Teotihuacan II or V levels at El Corral, so 
that they concluded that this ware was subsequent to Teotihuacan. A refuse bed 
which they were not permitted to examine produced apparently pure Coyotlatelco 
pottery, strongly indicating that this ware was made before the manufacture of 
Aztec II pottery. Surface collections at El Arbolillo, Cerro de la Estrella, El] Bosque 
del Contadero, and at Papalotla near Texcoco, suggest by the presence of sherds of 


20 Linné, 1934; Vaillant, 1932c. 21 Vaillant, 1936. 22 Charnay, 1888. 
23 Boas, 1911-1912, Plate 57; Tozzer, 1921. 24 Noguera, 1935b. 
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both families a partial contemporaneity with the Mazapan culture (figures 2,q—r;3,h). 

There is a suggestion as to the development of this ware. In the lowest Tenayuca 
levels are simple red-on-yellow pottery wares which Noguera attributes to the 
Cuicuilco-Ticoman horizon.** The writer believes that this view is incorrect in view 
of an unpublished collection from Gruta de Binola near Tula, which produced 
vessels midway between the sophistication of full Coyotlatelco and the simple forms 
of early Tenayuca. Coyotlatelco, like Mazapan, shows little trace of a Teotihuacan 
origin save through a carving technique found in this Gruta de Binola collection. 

A very important factor in the interpretation of Coyotlatelco ceramics is the 
superimposed buildings at Tenayuca, where a temple excavated by the Mexican 
Government archaeologists disclosed that a platform and temple had been added 
to no less than five times through tearing down the temple, building a larger plat- 
form, and constructing a new temple on top. A sixth addition, in the form of a but- 
tress, may be part of the fifth renovation. It is important that the first two struc- 
tures have nearly straight sides, the fourth, fifth, and sixth the sloping walls and 
ornaments of Aztec times, while the third exhibits transitional features.** 

C. Aztec I. This important ceramic type was excavated by Miss Castafieda from 
the lowest levels of a lacustrine refuse heap at Culhuacan. It was published by Pro- 
fessor Boas and described by Doctor Gamio and Miss Brenner.”’ The chief ware is 
orange in color and decorated in black with realistic designs. An accompanying style 
is composed of flat-bottomed plates supported by cylindrical legs and decorated in 
maroon. Trade sherds attest the contemporaneity of this ware with Mazapan and 
Coyotlatelco; in decoration and shape this family shows affiliation with wares occur- 
ring in the third period at Cholula, which in turn ties in with orange waies imported 
to Chichen Itza during the Mexican period.** Aztec I is principally found here at 
Culhuacan and its distribution elsewhere is scarce according to our present data. 
A tiny collection from the Tlaltelolco district of Mexico City and one from Azcapot- 
zalco cover the additional sites on which the writer has information (figure 3, i). 

D. Cholula, Altar de los Craneos Period (Period III). As for so much of our 
stratigraphical knowledge of Mexican archaeology, we are again indebted to 
Noguera for his study of the ceramics of Cholula. The orange and bichrome wares 
of this period show affiliations both with Aztec I and with the thick line wares of 
Mazapan.”® Additional eastward connections of this culture lead to the Cerro 
Montoso material of Strebel and the Isla de Sacrificios collection in the British 
Museum.*° 

E. Tenenepango. This site, excavated by Charnay, produces vessels in plaster 
cloisonné as well as of the orange-on-white matt lacquer type of Mazapan.* 
Plumbate ware and Mazapan tripod thick line red-on-yellow bind these wares into 
the Chichimec period. Since pottery cloisonné decoration is not found at Teoti- 
huacan, the time of manufacture of this technique seems established. 


28 Noguera, 1935b. %6 Marquina, 1935; Noguera, 1935b. 
27 Boas, 1911-1912, Pls. 1-10; Gamio, 1921; Brenner, 1931. 28 Noguera, 1937a, b. 
2° Noguera, 1937a. 3° Nuttall, 1910; Strebel, 1885-1889. 


Charnay, 1888; Lumholtz, 1902. 
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F. Cholula Wares. This variety of intense polychromy in decoration is abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the Puebla area, Tlaxcala, and the Chalco district of 
the Valley of Mexico. Mr Noguera’s studies disclose two periods, the earlier of which 
overlaps the Altar de los Craneos period at Cholula. From the Vaillants’ data, the 
ware does reach the Valley tribes until the Aztec II period and then appears as 
trade ware with a gradual increase in later periods. Mr Noguera distinguishes several 
local types.” 

G. Gualupita III. The styles found in this, the latest period at Gualupita, are 
likewise associated with the pyramid of Teopanzalco, architecturally close to the 
early stages of the pyramid at Tenayuca. There is an intense use of polychrome in 
decoration. One of the styles made during this period occurs in collections from the 
Matlatzinca territory of the Valley of Toluca. There are few traces of Aztec ceramic 
influence per se, although there may be partial contemporaneity.* 

H. Matlatzinca. This rich and varied ceramic family seems to have an independ- 
ent origin. Through the Gualupita III polychrome style it seems to have contem- 
poraneity with the Morelos group. Matlatzinca archaeology shows traces of Aztec 
influence at a late date, so that it may well have been at some time contemporane- 
ous with the other cultures of this Chichimec group.* 


Summary. The presence of so many contemporaneous ceramic groups 
within a small area, following an era of relative cultural unity, like the 
Teotihuacan Period, must be indicative of considerable immigration of 
tribal units and the infiltration of various cultural elements. The contrasts 
between the ceramic families seem too violent to suggest local variations 
of a single broad cultural unit. 


V. AZTEC PERIOD 


The Aztec culture has been described by a multitude of contemporane- 
ous observers, both Indian and European, and a great number of later 
writers have interpreted and studied it as well. Until recent years, however, 
the sociological and religious sides of Aztec civilization have been more 
strongly stressed then the archaeological. Doctor Gamio’s and Miss Casta- 
fieda’s stratigraphical studies established a firm foundation for later work 
in the field of archaeology of this epoch.* Paramount among the works on 
Aztec archaeology is the report of the Mexican Government archaeologists 
on Tenayuca, where history, theology, architecture, and ceramics have 
been correlated to make a verified picture of Aztec and pre-Aztec culture.® 
The work of the Vaillants at Chiconauhtla and Nonoalco*’ and Mr Robert 
Weitlaner at Tlaltelolco has also contributed to a very closely worked out 


® Noguera, 1932, 1937b; Spinden, 1928. % Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935. 
* Payon, 1936. * Gamio, 1913; Boas, 1912; Brenner, 1931. 
% Tenayuca, 1935. 37 Vaillant, 1937. 
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ceramic stylistic sequence which has its value in making the chronology of 
the Aztec period more precise. 


Aztec I. This period, described in the previous section as contemporaneous with 
the Chichimec era, was defined by Miss Castafieda at Culhuacan and described by 
Doctor Gamio (figure 3, i). 

Aztec II. This phase was first established by Miss Castafieda at Culhuacan and 
described by Doctor Gamio.** Mr Noguera, at Tenayuca, further defined this 
horizon in which, according to the refuse beds at this site, Coyotlatelco pottery was 
mixed.** In distinction to the decoration of the preceding epoch, there was used a 
conventionalized running pattern resembling the line work used in the cursive writ- 
ing of various old world cultures. 

At Chiconauhtla the Vaillants found Aztec II in a pure state, without a Coyotl- 
atelco mixture. There were two main decorative wares: a black-on-orange and a 
trichrome involving black and white designs on a red field and a black-on-red ware. 
The Aztec il black-on-orange was discovered to be divisible into three sub-types, 
a, b, and c, of which type a was found alone in the lowest layers of several strati- 
graphical cuts, but associated with b and c in strata overlying these earlier lenses. 
Material from this later phase appeared in a deposit under a floor, where in many 
cases it was possible to reconstruct whole, or nearly whole, vessels from some of the 
fragments. There seemed a strong possibility that this deposit represents a simul- 
taneous destruction of a number of vessels (figure 4, j-l). 

The Chiconauhtla data gave good ground for dividing Aztec II into two inter- 
vals, early Il and late IT.*° The black-on-orange Ila style represented a complete 
aesthetic change from Azetc I. The styles of the succeeding interval represent transi- 
tions to the next period, Aztec III. Therefore, in view of special conditions at the 
Chiconauhtla site, we were able to discern intervals not apparent elsewhere. It has 
seemed wise, therefore, to describe the two Chiconauhtla phases as early IT and late 
II, thus preserving the original type designation, since the style is very widely 
distributed. The figurines for the period cannot be differentiated thus subtly (figure 
2, s-t). 

Aztec III, This period was defined as the top layer of the Culhuacan sequence 
established by Miss Castafieda and described by Gamio and Miss Brenner.“ It is 
characterized by conventionalization of the standard black-on-orange vessels and 
by elaboration of the decorative techniques of the black and white ornamentation of 
red wares. The Chiconauhtla data produced evidence that this period could, in turn, 
be subdivided. Two lines of evidence converged to show this point. In stratigraphical 
cuts and in the fill of reconstructed rooms the black-on-orange III showed an early 
stage whereby the outer decorative border of the vessels was conventionalized and 
simplified (figure 4, m-n). The later stage produced vessels, the decorative border 


%8 Boas, 1911-1912, Pls. 11-24, 1912; Gamio, 1921; Brenner, 1913. ** Noguera, 1935. 
© Cf. Boas, 1911-1912, Pls. 11, 14, for Ila with Figure 4, k and | for Ib and c respectively. 
“| Boas, 1911-1912, Pls. 25-31, 1912; Gamio, 1921; Brenner, 1931; Noguera, 1935. 
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of which had been abandoned (figure 4, 0). In the early III strata an especially 
ornate type of trichrome ware was in vogue, only to be abandoned in the later 
period. The figurine types change into highly formalized types representative of gods 
in the Aztec pantheon (figure 2, u-x). At several points in the Chiconauhtla palace 
deposits were found where numbers of vessels had been simultaneously destroyed. 
Some of these dumps produced early III pottery and others late III, but the loca- 
tion of the dumps confirmed the succession of the types according to stratigraphical 
analysis.” 

The Vaillants’ excavation at Los Melones likewise indicated the practice of de- 
stroying quantities of vessels. Here a shallow ditch was filled with early III sherds, 
many of which could be fitted together and most of which seemed to emanate 
from relatively unused vessels. Mr Noguera, digging on the site of the Volador 
market in Mexico City, also found a cache with hundreds of bowls in the early ITI 
style. 

That the practice of destroying great masses of pottery was not confined espe- 
cially to early III styles is to be seen in the late III period at Chiconauhtla and in 
the Vaillants’ digging along the high tension line in the Nonoalco district of Mexico 
City. Here an ancient ditch was traced out wherein quantities of late III vessels 
had been thrown. Overlying this ditch stretched strata of later types to be de- 
scribed in the next section.* 

Aztec IV. This period was first recognized by Mr Robert Weitlaner and de- 
scribed by Noguera.“ The term was used rather to describe a style than to dis- 
tinguish a period, although the chronological position of the decorative technique 
was implicit. Bowls in Aztec black-on-orange had been found which had naturalistic 
decorations representing plants and animals (figure 4, p, r). Mr Weitlaner had 
recovered some fragments from Tlaltelolco which showed such indubitable evidence 
of Spanish influence as the representation of the Austrian double eagle and coats 
of arms. 

The upper layer of the Vaillants’ digging at Nonoalco produced many more 
fragments of this naturalistic style than did the canai.“* Accompanying these 
naturalistic black-on-orange forms were bowls with three or four solid black bands 
(figure 4, q). These styles must have been those in use at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest. A third method of decoration involving two contrasting fields of black 
and orange decoration“ seems to overlap the later period of III and be associated 
with this type IV.“ 

* Cf. Boas 1911-1912, Pl. 25, for black-on-orange IIIa of early Period III, and Figure 4, 
o, for black-on-orange IIIb of late Period IIT. Vaillant, 1936, 1937. 

“ Noguera, 1932, 1935, Pl. 58; Boas, 1911-1912, Pl. 65. Vaillant, 1936, 1937. 

Cf. Boas, 1911-1912, Pls. 30 and 68 give examples. 

‘7 Conditions at different sites warrant different methods of classification. Noguera, 1935, 
did not have the advantage of cyclical dumps as did the writer; consequently, his description 
is based more on pure design and less on the ultra refinements of chronological stratigraphy. 
N’s (Noguera’s) cajetes sub-types I and III equal V’s (Vailliants’) bowls Type B; N’s cajetes 
sub-types II and IV equal V’s bowls Type C; N’s dishes sub-types I, II, 111, [Ia equal V’s 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS ON THE CERAMIC EVIDENCE 


The foregoing pages have listed the various sources for the establish- 
ment of a detailed time sequence in the Valley of Mexico. There are several 
types of evidence, suggestive of culture sequence, of the presence of tribal 
entities, and of the shifting patterns of decorative style indicative of the 
lapse of time. The succession rests on those ceramic and figurine styles 
which have shown themselves most susceptible to change and variation. 
For the purposes of this paper, architecture and other aspects of the ma- 
terial culture have not been stressed. 

Before making a direct comparison between the stratigraphical evidence 
and the written histories, there are two preliminary steps to be taken: first, 
the identification of the pottery with tribal groups; second, the determina- 
tion of elements of elapsed time in the ceramic levels insofar as that is prac- 
tical. In identifying the makers of the ceramic types we are vastly aided 
by having the stratigraphical sequence anchored to the period of Colonial 
history by means of those Aztec IV vessels with naturalistic decoration 
which bear traces of European influence in draughtsmanship. In other 
wares there are direct transitions from Aztec to Colonial times.** Further- 
more, the predominant ware at sites known to have been occupied at the 
time of the Conquest falls within the Aztec group. 

The native histories describe, prior to the formation of the great centers 
of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco, a period of immigration and fighting between 
various independent tribal units. In some records, notably those of the 
Aztec of Tenochtitlan, a body of people split up into groups which have 
the same names as the tribal units of later times. In other records, notably 
those emanating from Texcocan sources, a sequence of migrant tribes, as 
well as the rivalry between various centers, is described. The following 
tables disclose a suggested correlation between ceramic types and the 
tribal groups mentioned in Tenochca sources and the sequence of tribes 
in other annals. It does not seem to be stretching the data too far to see a 
harmony between the great variety of contemporaneous ceramic families 
before the Aztec period and the numerous independent tribal entities pre- 
vious to the formation of the great dynasties of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco.* 
(See Table 1.) 


b-on-o IIa; N’s dishes sub-types Ia, IV equal V’s b-on-o IIb; N’s dishes sub-type V equal 
V’s b-on-o Ila; N’s black-on-red (PI. 15) and black, white-on-red, fall in V’s Aztec I] colored 
wares; N’s black, white-on-red (Pl. 31) equal V’s Aztec III colored wares; N’s Group VI falls 
into V’s period IV. *8 Noguera, 1934. 

49 Vaillant and Vaillant, 1934, pp. 121-24. The tables given here are abridged from those 
in the citation. 
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TABLE 1. TENTATIVE CORRELATION BETWEEN MIGRANT TRIBES AND 
CERAMIC GROUPS ACCORDING TO VARIOUS SOURCES 
(After Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935) 


Aztec 
Xochimilca 
Tepaneca 
Acolhua* 
Culhua 
Cuitlahuaca 
Chalca 
Tlahuica 
Tlaxcalteca 
Cholulteca 
Huexotzinca 
Matlatzinca 
Malinalca 


Quauhquechollan-Xelhua 


Chichimeca* 
Nonoalca 
Michoaca 
Couixca 

Totonaca 
Cuexteca 
Olmeca-Xicalanca 
Mixteca 

Otomi 


xX X X Histoire Mexicaine 


| 


|x | Codex of 1590 


<x X X Codex of 1576 


x X X X X Historia de los Mexicanos 


x 


Codex Ramirez 
< X X Codex Boturini 


| xX | 


x xX | X Sahagun 


| 


Xxx 
x xXXXK KK XK 


Codex Telleriano 


Codex Vaticanus 


xX X X Clavigero 


x 


xX X 


X Motolinia 


| 


x 


Mufioz Comargo 


Mendieta 


x xX X 


x 


x 
x 


x 


x 


x 
x 
x 


Suggested Ceramic 
Correlations 

Aztec II-IV 

? 
Coyotlatelco 
Mazapan 
Aztec I-IV 
Cholula Warest 
Gualupita ITI 
Cholula Wares 
Cholula Wares 
Cholula Wares 
Matlatzinca 
Matlatzinca 

? 
Mazapan 
Tarascan (?) Wares 

> 
Cerro Montoso (?) 
Huaxtec (?) 
Papaloapan (?) 
Monte Alban V 

? 


* Acolhua and Chichimeca seem to be used synonymously, but the two terms never both appear on the same 


list 


+ Chalcan wares differ in surface from pure Cholula varieties 


The population of the Valley prior to the Chichimec period is described 
in the Texcocan and other sequential annals as Toltec and as composed of 
highly civilized people.®® The conditions described in the chronicles as char- 
acterizing the Toltecs seem amply borne out qualitatively by the advanced 
state of the Teotihuacan culture, which stratigraphically precedes the cul- 


tures of the Chichimec period. 


5° Notably Ixtlilxochitl, 1891-1892. 
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Prior to the Toltecs there is mention of Olmecs, Quinames, described 
as giants, and Maceguales (common people) who were said to have been 
created by the gods. To try to identify the ceramic types made by these 
peoples would be a highly dubious procedure. A very tentative case might 
be made out for the Olmecs, on this early horizon, as having been the 


TABLE 2. SEQUENCE OF PEOPLES IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 
ACCORDING TO VARIOUS SOURCES 
(After Vaillant and Vaillant, 1935) 


Historia de los Mexicanos 
Origen de los Mexicanos 


Ixtlilxochitl, 1891 
Ixtlilxochitl, 1892 
Mapa Quinatzin 
Codex Xolotl 
Motolinia 


Mufioz Camargo 
Mapa Tlotzin 


Veytia 
Duran 
Clavigero 
Sahagun 
de Jonghe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Maceguales (made by Gods) 
Quinames (Giants) 

Olmec-Xicalanga 223- 2 5 
] Zacateca (Zapoteca) 
Toltec 

Nomad Chichimec 
Chichimec : 

Acolhua 6— 3 3 (4) 3 

Seven tribes 

Tepanec 6 
Culhua 
Huitznahua 6 


wm | 
we 
| 
| 


NNN 
| 


6 


a 
| 
nw 
w 


makers of the Cuicuilco-Ticoman culture, since their early presence in the 
Valley, Puebla, Tlaxcala, and Vera Cruz would not fit badly with distribu- 
tion of Cuicuilco-Ticoman figurine types. Sahagun, however, in describing 
conditions immediately before the Conquest, places the Olmecs in southern 
' Vera Cruz and lauds their civilization. This contradition might be expli- 
cable by a claim that the Olmecs developed their culture through the cen- 
turies and that Sahagun comments on their status prior to the Conquest. 


| 
| 
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The safer course would be to take this statement as indicative of the unre- 
liability of tradition and thereby abandon the attempt to correlate tribe 
and culture, in this instance. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 

Another check on this identification of the makers of pottery types is 
to examine the possibilities of time indications within the ceramic groups. 
Here we have a very striking possibility in the presence of simultaneously 
destroyed groups of vessels, as opposed to the more usual gradual accumu- 
lations in refuse heaps. These simultaneous deposits are confined to the 
Aztec period. The early writers describe in great detail the ceremonies at- 
tendant to the completion of one 52-year cycle and the beginning of an- 
other.®' One such rite involved the destruction of old household furniture 
and equipment in order to make new utensils when the next cycle began. 
A second ceremonial observance, after kind]ing the new fire, was to embel- 
lish their temples. 

Now these dumps bear none of the elements of casual refuse, nor of 
destruction in warfare, since charred beams and the like are conspicuously 
absent. Consequently, it is tempting to try to tie them in with cyclical ob- 
servances. The last ceremony before the Conquest fell in 1507, and our 
latest dumps are those of late Aztec III. If the pottery of Aztec IV, found 
in the upper layer at Nonoalco may be interpreted as that made at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest in 1519-20, then the deposits of late Period 
III vessels in the Nonoalco canal and the latest rooms at Chiconauhtla 
should represent the ceremonial destruction of 1507. Following this hypoth- 
esis farther, the early Period III dumps at Chiconauhtla, the Volador in 
Mexico City, and the one near the Los Melones group at Texcoco should 
have been laid down in 1455. A final interpretation would be to place the 
late Period II deposit at Chiconauhtla as of the cyclical ceremony of 1403. 
Our archaeological evidence for cyclical dumping does not extend back of 
this date, although literary records for New Fire ceremonies go back to 
1143. On the other hand, the shift in styles during Aztec II might indicate 
a century’s duration for that decorative vogue, so that Aztec II might have 
begun in 1299 A.D. 

At Tenayuca, Mr Marquina invoked the idea of cyclical renovation to 
explain the successive building stages in the structure excavated by the 
Mexican Government. The site was occupied at the time of the Conquest 


5! Thompson, 1933, p. 198 seq. 
Bancroft (1883, Vol. 3, pp. 293-96) cites several early authorities and gives a description. 
® Anales de Cuauhtitlan mention a binding of years at that date, and the Relacion and 
the Origen report the Tenochca cyclical ceremonies as beginning at that time. 
58 Marquina, 1935, p. 101, pp. 77-102. 
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and the original building was reconstructed five times, with the possibility 
that some added buttresses represent a sixth addition. Applying the cyclical 
hypothesis, the latest reconstruction would be 1507, preceded by those of 
1455, 1403, 1351, and 1299, with the original building constructed anterior 
to that date. If the buttresses be counted, the first reconstruction would 
fall in 1247, with the original building some years anterior. It will be re- 
called that the original temple and its first reconstruction were in one style 
of architecture; the second reconstruction represented a transition to the 
full Aztec style of building periods 4 to 6. Allowing this reconstruction, the 
later Tenayuca architectural period occupies the span of the ceramic peri- 
ods of early and late III and IV. The transitional period at Tenayuca would 
correspond to the postulated introduction of the late II ceramic styles which 
bridge the gap between the distinctive painting of early II and the conven- 
tionalism of period III. Thus, hypothetically, the Tenayuca temple and 
the widely distributed Aztec II, III, IV coincide closely with the construc- 
tion of the first temple preceding the introduction of the Aztec II ceramic 
style which we postulate at 1300." 

The Aztec I pottery types, according to our present data, do not seem 
to be widely distributed in the Valley. Aztec I, however, by virtue of Mazap- 
an trade sherds, may be associated with the Chichimec period in which 
so many independent ceramic families existed. The best lead for placing 
this era in time is through the presence of plumbate and fine orange pottery 
as articles of trade which are not found in the later Aztec horizons, so far as 
the writer knows. Both of these wares are common in refuse of the Mexican 
period at Chichen Itza. This occupation, according to the traditional his- 
tories of Yucatan, seems to have taken place between 1190 and 1450. There- 
fore, the span of this ware extends in time far enough back to take in the 
period of independence in the Valley. The base date for the introduction of 
this ware is not far removed from the traditional dates for the coming of the 
Chichimecs and the downfall of the Toltecs, which seem to center around 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, according to most authorities.™ 

The internal evidence for the duration of the Teotihuacan culture does 
not have the precision of the subsequent stages. Linné’s discovery of Peten 
Maya sherds of the Uaxactun I]—Holmul II-IV does not give a precise 
cross-check. The ceramic chronology of the Maya is as subject to wide 


% According to the Codex Telleriano-Remensis, the major reconstruction of the great 
Temple in Tenochtitlan was begun by Tizoc in 1484 and finished by Ahuitzotl in 1487, dates 
some years distant from the cyclical ceremony of 1455. Such untoward facts show that 
hypotheses should be definitely regarded as relative rather than absolute in their implications. 

5 Joyce, 1920, Appendix III. 
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fluctuation in chronological estimate as is the interpretation of the calendar. 
Nonetheless, Teotihuacan vase forms in the Maya area balanced against 
Peten sherds in Teotihuacan and the presence of identically carved animal 
teeth in both localities argue for contemporaneity at some point.® 

The early cultures of Ticoman-Cuicuilco and Copilco-Zacatenco are 
equally difficult to place in absolute time. There is considerable evidence 
that Ticoman-Cuicuilco and Teotihuacan overlap in early stages of the 
latter, but the duration of Cuicuilco-Ticoman and Copilco Zacatenco is 
subject to sheer guess work. We do know that the deposits of Copilco- 
Zacatenco are about twice as deep as Cuicuilco-Ticoman, a condition con- 
ceivably indicative of greater age for the earlier culture. Purely from the 
point of view of a vague estimate, we compared their depths to those of 
Pecos, New Mexico, the deepest dated site known to the writer. The Pecos 
ratio worked out at 6.40 meters depth for six hundred years, giving a range 
of 200 years to the Ticoman layer at the Zacatenco site, and 400 years to 
the Copilco-Zacatenco occupation. Adding the greatest depths for each 
phase of each culture irrespective of site and calculating them according to 
the Pecos ratio, produce some 780 years for Copilco-Zacatenco and 300 
years for Cuicuilco-Ticoman.®” These estimates are offered as the merest 
of suggestions, and Table 3 sets off the archaeological sequence with such 
time estimates as are current in the literature. 


VII. HYPOTHESIS FOR VALIDATING HISTORICAL SOURCES 


The core of the time question hinges on the dating of Teotihuacan. From 
lack of direct evidence through the material culture, any such calculations 
depend on the validity of the dates given for the Toltecs in the historical 
accounts. With the archaeology as guide, the writer re-examined many of 
the Mexican historical sources. There is relatively little discrepancy be- 
tween the length of the reigns of the rulers of Tenochtitlan and those of 
Texcoco during the early sixteenth and the entire fifteenth century. The 
latter quarter of the fourteenth century can also be reasonably correlated.® 

Prior to 1376, the Tenochca® did not keep a formalized account of the 
reigns of their rulers, but had a list of happenings to the tribe. There are 
considerable discrepancies in the annals for this era and it is difficult to 
harmonize the events. However, the record of the Texcocan chiefs is 


% Merwin and Vaillant, 1932; Vaillant, 1935c; Thompson, 1935. 

57 Vaillant, 1935a, pp. 166-67, 257-58. 58 Vaillant, 1935a, p. 259. 

5® Orozco y Berra (1878) gives a most helpful analysis of the different schools of dating. 

* To distinguish the Aztec culture from the political group often called by that name, the 
term Aztec is reserved for the culture, Tenochca for the tribal entity. 
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fairly clear, for the erudition of Veytia and Orozco y Berra has reconciled 
the accounts of Ixtlilxochitl] with the Texcocan codices, the Mapa Tlotzin, 
the Mapa Quinatzin, and the Codex Xolotl.® As a countercheck to the Tex- 
cocan annals, we have the records contained in the Anales de Cuauhtitlan 
which give the events and reigns of the four dynasties in Culhuacan, 
Cuauhtitlan, Cuitlahuac, and Tenochtitlan.” The records in this account 
are confused owing to the Mexican calendar system which could only dis- 
tinguish the years within a fifty-two year cycle. The scribe who transliter- 
ated the original sources into Nahuatl in Roman characters had a trick 
of repeating his year sequences. However, by listing the rulers of all four 
states, the account will balance.™ Since the Culhuacan dynasty derived 
from a Toltec group in Tula, it is our best and only direct link to Toltecan 
times. As an additional check on the Anales de Culhuacan, there are two 
lists of Culhuacan rulers published by Garcia Icazbalceta, wherein the 
reigns are given, not in calendar years but according to length of each reign. 
While not absolutely identical to the Anales, the records agree very closely.™ 
(See Table 4.) 

A feature of all the accounts is the curious isolation of the various com- 
munities. The Anales de Culhuacan make scant mention of Texcoco until 
well into the fourteenth century, but occasional references to Culhuacan 
rulers in Texcocan annals give some lead as to the validity of the time esti- 
mates. The accounts of both communities mention something of the Ten- 
ochca, so that incompatible statements can be roughly checked, and one has 

® Orozco y Berra, 1880; Veytia, 1836. 

® Anales de Cuauhtitlan: pages 7-34 seem to follow a consecutive story; pages 3448 
are in order running from 2 Reed 1195 to 7 House 1369; pages 49-55, 8 Rabbit 1360 to 12 
Flint 1400; pages 55-68, 12 Flint 1348 to 1 Flint 1428; pages 68-84, 1 Flint 1428 to 1 Reed, 
1519. 

3 Relacion de Genealogia y Linage de los Setiores que han sevioreado este tierra de la Nueva 
Espana and Origen de los Mexicanos (in Garcia Icazbalceta, Nueva Coleccion de Documentos 
para la Historia de Mexico, Vol. 3, ““Relacion,” pp. 263-81; “Origen,” pp. 281-308. 

% A typical example is the date for the founding of Tenochtitlan. Palacios (1925) gives a 
brilliant exposition, interpreting the dates to correlate at 2 Reed, 1325, utilizing data as to the 
ceremonial ideal of the calendar. However, examining the records from another point of view, 
it would seem that the major discrepancy arises from the recording of two sets of events: 
one the real founding of the town, in 1325, the year following One Flint, the date of the 
Tenochca War God, Huitzilopochtli, as is recorded in the Historia de los Mexicanos por sus 
Pinturas, the Codex Mendoza, the Anales of Chimalpahin, and the Codex of 1590; the other 
the building of stone houses around 1360 (i.e., becoming civilized) shortly antecedent to in- 
vestiture of Acamapichtli, the founder of their chiefly line, as is recorded in the Anales de 
Cuauhtitlan, the Codex of 1576, the Mapa de Tepechpan, the Histoire Mexicaine, and possibly 
the Codex Vaticanus. 
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TABLE 4. RULERS IN CHICHIMEC AND AZTEC PERIODS 
Culhuacan Cuauhtitlan Cuitlahuac Texcoco Tenochtitlan 


Nauhyotl 
d. 1124 [60 years]* 
1143 Mexican Cycle I 


Cuauhtexpetlatzin Teiztlacohuatzin Xolotl 
1124-1181 [11 years] 1160-1226 1115-1232 
Huetzin 


1181-1202 [25 years] 
1195 Mexican Cycle II 


Nonoalcatl Quinatzin 
1202-1223 [16 years] 1226-1299 
Achitometl 


1223-1237 [14 years] 
Cuauhtonal 
1237-1251 [14 years] 
1247 Mexican Cycle III 


Vew Lineage 


Mazatzin Nopaltzin 
1251-1274 [23 years] 1232-1263 
Quetzaltzin Coatomatzin Tlotzin Huitzilhuitl 
1274-1287 [14 years] 1282-1288 1263-1298 1235-1298 
1299 Mexican Cycle IV 
Chalchiuhtlatonac Tezcaltecutli Miahuatonaltzin 
1287-1304 [16 years] 1299-1338 1290-1300 
Cuauhtlix Axayaltzin 
1304-1311 [ 9 years] 1300-1308 
Tenoch? 
Yohuallatonac \tzatzamaltzin 
1311-1321 [10 years] 1308-1324 
Tziuhtecatzin Vactli Totopeuhtecutli Quinatzin 
1321-1334 [14 years] 1339-1349 1324-1343 1298-1357 
Xihuitlemoc Iztactototl Epcoatzin Queen Ilancueitl 
1334-1352 [18 years] 1348-1367 1343-1354 1349-1383 
1351 Mexican Cycle V 
Coxcox Queen Ehualyenitzin Quetzalmichin 
1352-1376 [16 years] 1368-1372 1354-1365 
Acamapichtli Tematzacocuitzin Mamatzin Techotlala Acamapichtli 
1376-1388 [12 years] 1373-1378 1369-1389 1357-1409 1375-1395 
Achitometl Tlacateotzin Pichatzin Huitzilhuitl I 
1388-1400 [12 years] 1379-1389 1389-1392 1395-1414 


1403 Mexican Cycle VI 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


Culhuacan Cuauhtitlan Cuitlahuac Texcoco Tenochtitlan 
Ixtlilxochitl 
1409-1418 
Tepanec Tyrants 
Nauhyotl Xaltemoc Tepolozmayotl Tezozomoc Chimalpopoca 
1400-1413 1390-1398 1393-1415 1343-1427 1414-1428 
(1408) 
Maxtla Itzcoatl 


1427-1429 1428-1440 
Texcocan Line- Montezuma I 
ageresumed 1440-1469 

Nezahualcoyotl 
1428-1472 
1455 Mexican Cycle VII 
Axayacatl 
1469-1481 
Nezahualpilli Tizoc 
1472-1516 1481-1486 
Ahuitzotl 
1486-1503 
Montezuma II 
1503-1520 
1507 Mexican Cycle VIII 


Cacama 
1516-1519 


* Bracketed reigns as given in the Relacion and Origen. 


TABLE 5. TOLTEC RULERS 


Eastern Lineage Western Lineage 
Chalchiuhtlanetzin 510-562 
Ixtilcuechahauac 562-614 
Huetzin 614-666 Huetzin 869-— 
Totepeuh 666-718 Totepeuh 887 [56 years]* 
Nacoxoc 718-770 
Mitl-Tlocomihua 770-829 
Queen Xihuiquenitzin 829-883 
Iztaccaltzin 833-885 Thuitimal 887— 923 
Topiltzin 885-959 Quetzalcoatl-Topiltzin 923— 947 [16 years+12 in Tula] 
Matlacxochitl 947— 983 
Nauhyotzin I 983-— 997 [interregnum 97 years] 
Matlaccoatzin 997-1025 
Tlilcoatzin 1025-1046 
Huemac 1074-1122 [62 years] 


* Bracketed dates are those given in the Relacion and Origen. 
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a definite feeling that the Tenochca did not keep written records until well 
into the fourteenth century. Table 4 shows the reigns of rulers in Culhua- 
can, Cuauhtitlan, Cuitlahuac, Texcoco, and Tenochtitlan. 

The Culhuacan and Texcocan dynasties were each founded by chiefs 
who overthrew settlements of Toltecs at different times. Both the Anales 
de Culhuacan and Ixtlilxochitl give lists of the members of the Toltec 
dynasty which do not agree either in name or in time of reign. (See Table 
5.) If we follow the assumption that the Toltecs were governed as an empire 
by a single succession of chiefs we have reached an impasse. On the other 
hand, if we interpret the data on the basis of the more illuminated sources 
for Mexican history, we may, with some justice, postulate the possibility 
of two chiefly lines: an early one, in the east near Teotihuacan, with which 
the Texcocan dynasty was in contact, and a later succession in the west 
whom the migrant group of the Culhua knew. The term, Tollan, used in 
all the chronicles may mean any important Toltec settlement. It would be 
not unlikely that the site now called Teotihuacan was called Tollan by 
early eastern immigrants, while the imposing site now known as Azcapot- 
zalco might equally well be Tollan to western invaders. Again the present 
site of Tula might be Tollan to that Mazapan group which left such heavy 
evidence of its occupation. (See Table 5.) 

There is no doubt that Ixtlilxochitl’s chronology is formalized, since 
he listed each of his early Toltec monarchs as reigning fifty-two years, the 
duration of a cycle. This convention may have arisen from a desire to 
create a fictitious antiquity, or the annals to which he had access may have 
been abridged to list the principal chief in each cycle. In that writer’s ref- 
erences to the Culhuacan dynasty, he names only one of the several Cul- 
huacan chiefs who held office in the reign of each of his Texcocan rulers.® 
The histories complementary to the Anales de Culhuacan greatly abridge 
the members of the Toltecan succession listed there, which may account 
for scattering resemblances in the Anales and Ixtlilxochitl lists.“ However, 
if we leave the lineages set up as they were in the records, we find a later 
Toltecan persistence in the west of the Valley than in the Teotihuacan 
region. (See Table 5.) Furthermore, we find that Teotihuacan V, the latest 
archaeological period, is best developed in the Azcapotzalco district, and 
virtually absent from Teotihuacan. 


% Txtlilxochitl, 1891. 

® The complementary lists are given on Table 4: Xolotl had contact with Nauhyotl, 
Nopaltzin with Achitometl, Tlotzin with a Calquiyautzin (which may be a scribe’s error for 
Chalchiuhtlatonac), Techotlala with Coxcox 

87 Relacion and Origen; see also footnote 62. 
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We have another curious correspondence wherein Topiltzin, the last 
eastern ruler in whose time the kingdom fell and whose dates, according to 
Ixtlilxochitl, are 885-959, is matched in the Anales de Culhuacan by a 
Quetzalcoatl Topiltzin, with a 923-947 reign, who is treated extensively as 
a culture founder. Is there the possibility that we are dealing here with the 
same man, who with his court fled into the west from the Chichimec, and 
was instrumental in transforming the simple styles of Teotihuacan II in 
the El Corral I phase of AZcapotzalco into the ceremonialized elements 
noted in the Teotihuacan V types of El Corral II? It will be recalled that 
the intermediate stages of Teotihuacan III and IV do not seem to be strong 
in the Azcapotzalco district. 

The late Madame Zelia Nuttall wrote a paper, unfortunately never pub- 
lished, on the Temple of Quetzalcoatl at Teotihuacan. She suggested the 
possibility that Mit] Tlacomihua (770-829) might have been the instigator 
of its construction. Mitl was the first Toltecan ruler to be mentioned as 
associated with the building of a temple, that of the “‘Frog.’”’? While the 
analogy is far-fetched, the Frog is associated with Tlaloc and the water 
cult and Tlaloc is almost as strongly represented as the feathered serpent 
in the symbolism of that temple. Furthermore, the Temple of Quetzal- 
coatl seems to fall at the end of Teotihuacan II so that its construction in 
Mitl’s time would seem more probable, than to haul it up to the time of 
Maya-Mexican contact, as would be the case if there was evidence of a 
ruler Quetzcoatl who had been to the Maya country.® 

Even such tenuous evidence as this is lacking for Teotihuacan II, the 
first building period, but the phase must have been a long one, since the 
whole ceremonial center was laid out at that time. Teotihuacan III may 
well have been shorter, since much of the construction merely involved add- 
ing to earlier structures or else covering them in as foundations for later 
ones. The occurrence of the name Huetzin early in both the Culhuacan and 
Texcocan Toltec dynasties suggests a possible point at which to begin, 
since the name is associated with great power. Were this hypothesis correct 
the remainder of the listed chiefs could be assigned to the Teotihuacan I 
period.® 


68 This intensely interesting hypothesis of Dr Spinden does not seem very probable to 
the writer in view of the archaeological and historical evidence of the infiltration of Mixteca 
Puebla culture in the Valley. See below. 

6° Sahagun’s estimates for the age of Teotihuacan are difficult to understand. His his- 
torical calculations of reigns and dates are quite uniformly bad. Perhaps it was the fault 
of his informants who were so good in other ways. 
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Thus matching off the Teotihuacan culture periods against the dubious 
lists of reigns we should have the following situation: 


Teotihuacan I, 510-614, Chalchiuhtlanetzin to Huetzin. 
Manufacture of the material within the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon. 
Teotihuacan II, 614-829, Huetzin through Mitl. 

Construction of first period buildings at Teotihuacan culminating in the temple 
of Quetzalcoatl. Trade to Maya country? Establishment of a big center in the 
Azcapotzalco district, E] Corral I. Wide distribution of culture to Cholula, Morelos, 
Toluca Valley, etc. 

Teotihuacan III-IV, 829-959, Queen Chalchiuhtlanetzin through Topiltzin. 

Construction of second period buildings at Teotihuacan; introduction of mold; 
growth in ritualistic presentation of figurines, abandonment of ceremonial center 
of Teotihuacan; trade to Maya country? Incursion of Chichimecs. 

Teotihuacan V, 923-1122, Topiltzin through Huemac (Culhuacan Toltecs). 

Great development of ritualistic definition of gods as seen in figurines; El Corral 
II shift of Teotihuacan culture to northwest of lake with resultant raising of a 
Teotihuacan II jocal culture; possibly induced by refugees from Teotihuacan under 
chief Topiltzin; influences from Oaxaca; destruction at end by Culhuas.”° 


VIII. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL EVOLUTION OF 
THE CHICHIMEC PERIOD 

The two chief historica] accounts for the Chichimec period, the Anales 
de Cuauhtitlan and Ixtlilxochitl’s Historia Chichimeca, do not require such 
elaborate hypothetical manoeuvering to bring out a relationship between 
archaeology and history as was the case in the Toltec annals. The Cuauhtit- 
lan records describe the overthrow of the Toltecs by Nauhyotl and the 
killing of Huemac, their last chief, at Chapultepec in 1122. A glance at 
Table 4 will show some suspiciously long reigns at first, but by the end of 
the twelfth century, the succession settles down to conceivable lengths of 
time. Culhuacan seems to have been settled early in the twelfth century, 
and the lineage was considered as “Toltec,”’ but the tribal affiliation was 
distinct from the inhabitants of Tula.” But according to the Relacion and 


70 It being the writer’s purpose to present an hypothesis to be checked, adjusted, and, if 
necessary, rejected, he sees no value in discussing other correlations like that of Dr Lehmann 
who postulates an Old Toltec anda Young Toltec era. This, in general, agrees with this hypothe 
sis except that Lehmann’s (1933, 1938) dates are much earlier, being based on the Suns or 
Ages of the cosmogonic myths instead of the dead reckoning used here. Lehmann’s Neo-Toltecs 
seem to be Chichimec claiming Toltec descent but possessing Mixteca-Puebla culture. 

71 Something of the same process seems to be described in the Historia Tolteca-Chichi- 
meca (Preuss and Mengin, 1937). In this case the migrants move east, away from the Valley 
to Cholula, and Mufioz Camargo tells of similar events in Tlaxcala. The dates seem to fit into 
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the Origen, this ““Toltec” dynasty came to an end and was replaced by 
a “Chichimec’”’ line under Mazatzin.” This lineage continued until the end 
of Culhuacan’s political importance in 1413. We shall discuss the possible 
significance of this break in terms of material culture a little later. 

The Texcocan annals describe the Chichimec chief, Xolotl, putting an 
end to the Toltecs in 959 or 1011, according to one of Ixtlilxochitl’s state- 
ments.” In another, he puts the reign of Xolotl from 1115 to 1232, but he 
also describes a fight with Nauhyotl of Culhuacan.™ In contrast to the 
fantastic ages ascribed to Xolotl, the rest of the rulers in the Chichimec suc- 
cession follow quite conceivable life spans. This situation might well arise 
were an immigrant group to occupy an area and yet not acquire the idea of 
historical records or the lineage system for chieftainships until a later date. 
Thus the folk memory of the time might preserve the recollection of a very 
famous chief, but not all the names. The name of Xolotl, once history and 
lineage were taken up by the Chichimec, would therefore be used to cover 
the events of all that period.” 

An original settlement in the north of the Valley of Mexico and the 
founding of a “capital” at Tenayuca are ascribed to this time of Xolotl. 
Tula is reported as deserted. Then there came three tribes, Tepanecs, Acol- 
huas, and Otomies, who are given lands by Xolotl and whose chiefs marry 
his daughters. In 1298 Quinatzin shifts his “capital” from Tenayuca to 
Texcoco and four years later he is joined by two tribes, the Chimalpaneca 
and the Tlailtoques who bring the knowledge of writing, the worship of 
Tezcatlipoca, and many other arts. A note suggestive of the extreme inde- 
pendence of Mexican communities is shown by the revolt of the Tenayu- 
cans under Tenancacaltzin against Quinatzin and his Texcocans immedi- 
ately after the latter’s accession to office. 

The Culhuas and the Texcocans maintained control over the northern 
part of the Valley of Mexico until the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when a new power arose, the Tepanecs of Azcapotzalco. Adopting aggres- 


this same arrangement. It would appear that four processes were at work: infiltration of many 
tribal groups, absorption of culture elements from the original Toltec group, infiltration of 
ideas from an outside culture source (Mixteca-Puebla), and intense internal conflicts between 
exponents of the two cultural expressions. This would result in many movements of disaffected 
elements with results like those outlined in the following pages. 4 

” See footnote 62. 7 Ixtlilxochitl, 1895. % Txtlilxochitl, 1892. 

8 The discussions of Ceballos Novelo and Palacios in the Tenayuca volume are very help- 
ful. There is a great discrepancy between the time Ixlilxochitl ends his Toltec Empire and 
begins the reign of Xolotl. Is not this historian trying to compensate for the youth of the 
Texcocan lineage, by placing Xolotl in line with the beginning of the Culhua dynasty? He has 
fantastic reigns for some of the rulers who are in striking distance of the historic period. 
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sive tactics, under their great chief Tezozomoc, they gained town after 
town, disposing of Culhuacan in 1413 and Texcoco in 1418. They were 
wiped out in 1427 by the celebrated triple alliance of the Texcocans, Ten- 
ochca, and Tlacopans, and their records went with them, so that they are 
known only through the contact of their war chiefs, Tezozomoc and Maxtla, 
with the other tribes.” 

The early history of the Tenochca or Aztecs may be studied with profit 
from the records of these sedentary peoples, since they themselves seem 
to have been wanderers. They settled at Chapultepec about 1250 and be- 
coming too powerful, were attacked and broken by the Culhuas and other 
tribes around 1300. The tribe was a subservient fief of Culhuacan until 
1325 when they went to live in Tenochtitlan. While 1325 is the official 
date, there are minor discrepancies indicating that the process was gradual. 
Several documents show the founding of the town in the neighborhood of 
1360, to which there is an illuminating comment in the Anales de Cuauh- 
titlan, “In this.year the Mexicans made houses of stone,” a statement indic- 
ative of cultural advance over their previous state of hut dwelling.” It 
is certain that shortly after this time they asked for and received a chief of 
lineage, and in one document there is a picture of his investiture by the 
clan council.”* In this connection it should be noted that in the time of the 
Culhuacan captivity, after they had distinguished themselves in the Xochi- 
milco campaign, the Tenochca had asked for a chief’s daughter to found a 
lineage and had had their request granted, but they committed the political 
error of sacrificing her, resulting in exile to the lake.”® After the accession 
of Acamapichtli, the Tenochca seemed to have fought on the side of the 
Tepanec against Culhuacan and Tenayuca until they organized the triple 
alliance with Texcoco and Tlacopan. From then on they gradually domi- 
nated the Valley and by 1450 had extended their conquests over much of 
central Mexico. 

The records for the Tenochca run back to 1163, the year One Flint, the 
date of Huitzilopochtli. In the events about Chapultepec in 1300 they 
mention the name of only one chief, Huitzilhuitl I, and obliquely describe 
Tenoch as chief at the time of the founding of Tenochtitlan. Some of their 
manuscripts show groups of individuals whose separate glyphs are repeated 
in various documents. It would seem a strong hint that here was represented 

76 A complete account of the origins and development of the Tepanec would be significant. 
There is no good lineage, but a father of Tezozomoc, Acolhua,is sometimes given. Tezozomoc, 
Codex Ramirez, and Ixtlilxochit! have good accounts of the activities of the Tepanec tyrants 

77 See footnote 63. 78 Histoire Mexicaine. 

7° See Historia de los Mexicanos por sus Pinturas 
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the clan council,®® later to be weakened by the hereditary chief. Not until 
their lineage was founded did they list their rulers in order, so that this situ- 
ation would add strength to our interpretation of the reign of the Chichimec 
under Xolotl. Furthermore, it appears obvious from the historical evidence 
that the Tenochca were in no position to act as culture donors until the 
second quarter of the fifteenth century. 


Ix. HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONFIRMATIONS 


In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries—the Aztec III and IV 
archaeological periods—architecture, ceramic types, and sculpture were 
closely unified. Local pottery types existed more abundantly in one place 
than another, but usually there was enough trade or tribute so that ex- 
amples of all contemporaneous Valley types may be found in any one site. 
In spite of political individuality and, in some cases, variation in religious 
or sociological practice, the social and material culture of the northern 
Valley tribes may be considered as coherent. 

In the fourteenth century, the Aztec II archaeological period, we find 
two conflicting phenomena: a political situation of constant struggle be- 
tween the tribes in the Valley, accompanied by the spread of a unified ma- 
terial culture. It is also significant that, to date, in the vicinity of Tenoch- 
titlan, far less Aztec II pottery has appeared, then in the subsequent III 
and IV stages, a condition directly reflecting the political and cultural con- 
ditions in that locality. It is a curious coincidence that, if one grants the 
hypothesis of cyclical reconstructions, the developed Aztec architecture in 
the Tenayuca temple sequence comes into being in 1351, just when the 
Tepanec emerge into the political arena. At Chiconauhtla, a fief of Texcoco, 
the style of the domestic architecture seems to change at this same time.*! 
Then there is the curious correlation between the introduction of writing in 
Texcoco in 1302, which coincides with the “calligraphic” style of the 
pottery decoration of early Aztec II black-on-orange.™ Finally, there is a 
remarkable statement in Ixtlilxochitl that the Texcocan king, Techotlala 
(1357-1409), was able to make all his people speak the same language, 
Nahuatl or Mexican, a statement suggesting a more than usually intimate 
relationship between culture and language.™ 

There can be little doubt that the origin of the Aztec II ceramic style 
lay in the Culhuacan Aztec I. There are, likewise, close affiliations between 


8° Mapa de Siguenza, Codex of 1590, Histoire Mexicaine, Codex Mendoza, Mapa de 
Tepechpan, Vaticanus A, Telleriano Remensis. 

8! Chiconauhtla seems to have been a frontier post belonging to Texcoco; Quinatzin fought 
there against the insurgent Otomies; and Techotlala and Ixtlilxochitl both battled the rising 
power of the Tepanec at this point. 8? Brenner, 1931. 8 Txtlilxochitl, 1892, p. 73. 
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Cholula I and Aztec I.™ In the Puebla area and northern Mixteca the 
ceremonial symbolism, as seen in manuscripts and on late pottery, is much 
more highly elaborated than in the Valley. Consequently, an ultimate ori- 
gin for Aztec culture in the Mixteca-Puebla area would seem very logical.™ 
Possibly the first contact between this branch of the material culture of the 
Puebla region and the Valley was at Culhuacan in Aztec I times. Moreover, 
at Culhuacan the dynastic change which brought in Mazatzin in 1251 was 
preceded by an immigration of new people, who might conceivably have 
been the introducers of the new wares. 

What, then, was the original culture at Culhuacan, that of the “Toltec”’ 
lineage? There are, so far, only indirect data to answer this point. Coyotl- 
atelco pottery is found in abundance in the neighborhood. It is also found 
in quantity in the Azcapotzalco region, the location of the type site, and in 
the rubbish heaps near Tenayuca it seems to be mixed with Aztec, although 
this may mean mixture of refuse rather than contemporaneity.™ Yet, were 
this association a true one, there is far more likelihood that Coyotlatelco 
pottery is an index to the presence of the Tepanec, whose center was Azca- 
potzalco. To this question the attribution of Mazapan pottery is important. 

Mazapan pottery is found in such different spots as Teotihuacan, Chi- 
conauhila, at Tula, Hidalgo, Teoloyucan, in the Azcapotzalco district, and 
in the fields west of Chapultepec. It would fit all the geographic require- 
ments for the Chichimec, but for one factor: Noguera did not find it in his 
Tenayuca dumps. It is, however, found mixed with Coyotlatelco a mile 
or two from Tenayuca at El Arbolillo. There is a possibility that Noguera’s 
simple Tenayuca I pottery represents that of the early Chichimec, and 
Mazapan a later brand. It is also conceivable that just as such various 
independent tribal entities with their own local potteries made Aztec pot- 
tery in later times, so groups, early engaged in the manufacture of Mazapan 
wares, might have shifted to Coyotlatelco with the coming of the Tepanecs. 

To sum up, Mazapan pottery is found isolated, occasionally mixed with 
Coyotlatelco, but never associated with Aztec II, except through the mix- 
ture of deposits originally laid down at different times. Coyotlatelco pottery 
is found unmixed, associated with Mazapan, and mixed with Aztec II 
wares. Therefore, since Aztec II is later than Mazapan, the probabilities 
are that Coyotlatelco wares were made after Mazapan wares had ceased. 

If one associates the Tenayuca I pottery with the original Chichimec, 
then Mazapan wares might be associated with Acolhua of Texcoco and 
Coyotlatelco with the Tepanec, who immigrated in the time of Xolotl. 
Yet if one accept the impression of two spheres of influence given by the 


% Noguera, 1937b. % Noguera, 1932, 1937b. 8 See Section IV, above. 
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manuscripts,*” one Culhua at the west of the lake and one Chichimec- 
Acolhua at the east, then the two styles of pottery might well be assigned 
to the dominant tribes in each area: Coyotlatelco to early Culhua or rather 
the cultural influences affecting them, and Mazapan to the Chichimec 
group whose influences, extending originally quite far west, were later re- 
tracted to the east. 

Let us sum up, then, the combination of elapsed time, historical data, 
culture sequence, and style shift, which we have been discussing. 


950-1100, Early Chichimec Period 

Eastern Phase: Contact with Toltecs at Tula (Teotihuacan) under Xolotl, 
Tenayuca I pottery, rude cuiture. 

Western Phase: Teotihuacan V and western Toltec empire at Tula (Azcapot- 
zalco). 

1100-1250, Middle Chichimec Period 

Eastern Phase: Tenayuca occupation by immigrant tribes, replacement of 
Toltecs at Tula (Tula), tribal government, foundation of Chichimec lineage in 1232, 
development of fiefs, introduction and spread of Mazapan culture. 

Western Phase: Destruction of Toltecs at Tula (Azcapotzalco), movement to 
Culhuacan, establishment of Culhuacan “‘Toltec” Lineage in 1114, adoption of 
Coyotlatelco ceramics (?). 

1250-1299, Aztec I Period 

Eastern Phase: Establishment of Texcoco as seat of Cliichimec power under 
Quinatzin in 1298; persistence of Mazapan culture in east; penetration of Coyotl- 
atelco culture and temple cult to Tenayuca (?). 


1250-1299, Early Aztec II Period 

Western Phase: Foundation of new dynasty at Culhuacan in 1251, Tenochca 
at Chapultepec (with Mazapan culture?). Introduction of Aztec I pottery at Cul- 
huacan, with origins in Puebla or possibly the Mixteca, construction of Tenayuca 
temple (Building I). 

1299-1351 

Eastern Phase: Introduction of writing and other arts at Texcoco by people 
from Mixteca; adoption of Aztec Ila pottery. 

Western or Culhua Phase: Revolt of Tenochca at Chapultepec, foundation of 
Tenochtitlan, adoption of Aztec Ila pottery, but persistence of Coyotlatelco (?); 
cyclical reconstruction of Tenayuca Building IT. 


1351-1403, Late Aztec II Period 


Eastern Phase: Unification of language by Techotlala, political and cultural 
dominance of Texcoco; Aztec IIb pottery and unification of culture; cyclical dump 
at Chiconauhtla. 


87 Anales de Cuauhtitlan for Culhua; Ixtlilxochitl, Mapa Tlotzin, Quinatzin, and Codex 
Xolotl for Chichimec Acolhua. 
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Western Phase: Decadence of Culhuacan; rise of Tepanec at Azcapetzalco; 
Tenochca build homes of stone and adopt lineage pattern with accession of Acama- 
pichtli; cyclical reconstruction of Tenayuca (Building III, Aztec Transition). 


1403-1455, Early Aztec III Period 

Eastern Phase: Political elimination of Texcoco during first half of period with 
important recovery; prosperity and cultural advance under Nezualcoyotl; great 
development in material culture, expansion of palace at Chiconauhtla; cyclical 
dumps at Chiconauhtla and Los Melones; Aztec IIIa pottery. 

Western Phase: Political extinction of Culhuacan; dominance followed by ex- 
tinction of Tepanec power; rise of Tenochtitlan from fief of Azcapotzalco to dom- 
inant power with organization of triple alliance; growth of conquest and war cap- 
tive pattern; cyclical reconstruction at Tenayuca (Building IV); cyclical dump in 
Zocalo; broad diffusion of Aztec IIIa pottery type. 


1455-1507, Late Aztec III 


Eastern Phase: Continuance of cultural elaboration in Texcoco; growth of 
Chiconauhtla palace; elaboration of ceramics; cyclical dump at Chiconauhtla; Aztec 
IIIb pottery. 

Western Phase: Political power of Tenochtitlan; extension of conquest; elabora- 
tion of sacrifice of war captives; reconstruction of great temple; elaboration of ritual 
pattern; cyclical reconstruction at Tenayuca (Building V); cyclical dump at 
Nonoalco; diffusion of Aztec IIIb pottery. 


1507-—1519-21 (Conquest), Aztec IV 
Eastern Phase: Growing friction between Texcoco and Tenochtitlan; ultimate 
expansion of Chiconauhtla palace; Aztec IV styles with good life forms. 
Western Phase: Dominance of Tenochtitlan with attempts at coercion of Tex- 
coco; maintenance of previous conquests rather than the undertaking of new; 


cyclical reconstruction at Tenayuca (Building VI); Aztec IV styles with many life 
forms. 


X. CONCLUSIONS 

The writer believes, however subject to later revision this hypothetical 
reconstruction may be, that the general outlines are substantially correct. 
The broader aspects of historical tradition seem to be reflected in the archae- 
ological sequences. The four cross-checking elements—history, sociology, 
ceramics, and the ceremonial aspects of material culture—complement 
each other relatively well and compose an interesting picture of the proc- 
esses of acculturation and the efflorescence of religious ceremonial. 

The Copilco-Zacatenco series shows a gradual improvement in material 
techniques, while the subsequent Cuicuilco-Ticoman in its mounds and 
Fire God discloses latent ceremonial expression. The Teotihuacan culture 
produces a majestic ceremonialism expressed in the massive architecture 
of its type site. In the material culture, particularly in the figurines, we see 


| 
| 
| 
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a gradual elaboration of ritualistic requirements. Between the Toltec tradi- 
tion and the actual archaeological remains there is little discrepancy. After 
the gradual collapse of this civilization, new tribes with distinctive cultures 
began to infiltrate into the Valley and the many local ceramic types attest 
to the validity of the historical record. In the annals we find, gradually 
appearing, the idea of lineage affecting the election of the tribal ruler, the 
worship of more and more gods, the cyclical method of counting time, 
sacred wars, the controlling’ of tribute-paying fiefs which, among other 
traits, were considered the marks of advanced communities. The wide diffu- 
sion of Aztec black-on-orange wares from a local style at Culhuacan, re- 
flects, in the material culture, the unification of the social civilization of the 
tribes of the northern Valley. 

At Culhuacan the association of the first stage of Aztec pottery and one 
of the oldest Valley lineages makes that place seem highly suggestive as a 
point of cultural diffusion into the northern Valley. This spread of civiliza- 
tion seems to have continued during violent political struggles between the 
Valley groups. The documentary evidence indicates that the transmission 
of culture progressed in many ways: direct imposition by conquest, as in 
the defeat of the original Toltec groups; by absorption, as a fief of the cul- 
ture donor, as did the Tenochca in the Culhuacan captivity; by the de- 
mands of less cultured groups from a higher one, as in the case of the 
Tenochca’s craving for a chiefly lineage; by the absorption of immigrants, 
as did the Texcocans with the Chimalpanec; by the accretion of political 
refugees, as when the Culhuas spread to Texcoco and Cuauhtitlan; and 
finally, by distribution of tribute, as seems to be the case in some of the 
archaeological sites. 

These few examples and the projected reconstruction of the history of 
the northern Valley open wide vistas as to the future of archaeological re- 
search in establishing time backgrounds for ethnological and sociological 
investigations. While this study corresponds very closely to the analysis of 
the archaeology of the Valley of Mexico, made recently by Dr Walter 
Krickeberg,** it must not be forgotten that the correlations suggested here 
are hypothetical and subject to the revisions implicit in the prosecution of 
research. 
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POLYANDRY IN KOTA SOCIETY! By DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


HE Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills in South India are not polyandrous in 

the strict sense of the term. A woman may have but one husband and 
can acquire another only by divorce from or after the death of her previous 
spouse. What Kota polyandry amounts to is that a man’s brothers have free 
sexual access to his wife, and when a man is ill or incapacitated or in any 
way unable to fulfill his husbandly duties, then his brothers take his place. 
The brothers are, in effect, secondary husbands. 

The Kotas are the neighbors of the famed Todas on the Nilgiri plateau. 
Unlike the Todas, whose whole culture pivots around the care of buffalo, 
the Kotas have more diversified interests. They are agriculturalists, but 
also keep herds of cattle and buffalo. A large part of their livelihood is 
earned by handiwork; they are the aboriginal artisans of the Nilgiri area 
and provide the other tribes with iron tools, wooden utensils, and pottery. 
In addition, they are professional musicians who furnish the music that is 
required for the ceremonies of the other tribes. 

There are seven Kota villages, each divided into three exogamous father- 
sibs. The same three sib names occur in every village, but each village sib 
counts as a distinct social entity. A man belonging to the aker gens may 
not marry a woman of the same gens in his own village, but is permitted 
to take a wife from the aker gens in any of the other villages. Marriage is a 
simple affair; the bridegroom bows to the feet of the bride’s father, pays 
a token fee of four annas and a bride price ranging from ten to one hundred 
rupees. Residence is patrilocal. The normal household consists of several 
brothers and their wives and children living together under the paternal 
roof. When the growing families can no longer be accommodated in a single 
house because of the limitations of space, each of the married brothers 
establishes his family in a separate house. 

A man may have more than one wife and so the Kota marital system 
includes true polygyny as well as fraternal polyandry. A woman lives only 
in the house of her legal husband and he is recognized as the father of the 
children she bears. The husband has precedence to his wife’s attention and 
favors. But in the absence of the husband, any of his brothers have the 
right and the obligation to act in his stead. It is a right in the sense that 
a husband may not attempt to interfere and may not exhibit any signs of 
jealousy when he finds his brother with his wife. It becomes an obligation 


1 Read before the Twenty-fifth Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 1938. Fieldwork done 
under a Fellowship in the Biological Sciences, National Research Council, 1937, and under 
the auspices of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
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when the husband is away from the village overnight. No woman will 
sleep alone in a house lest the sorcerers from the nearby Kurumba tribe 
find her an easy prey. Therefore the husband delegates one of his brothers 
to sleep with his wife while he is away. Similarly, when a man is unable to 
accompany his wife on a ceremonial visit to another village, one of his 
brothers is duty bound to go along with her and to remain at her side 
constantly, as would the husband himself. Not infrequently also, a man 
may want to conduct a liaison on his own and may conveniently divert the 
care and the attention of his wife to his brother while he himself goes about 
his affairs. 

Although any one of a man’s brothers may be the biological father of 
his wife’s child, only the husband is recognized as the sociological father. 
When a child patently resembles its progenitor rather than its sociological 
father, any levity on the subject is sternly discouraged. The mother’s 
husband is thus the father of the child in every sense of the word, save the 
biological. In no way may a man question the right of his brothers to have 
intercourse with his wife. 

This right applies not only to an individual’s uterine brothers, but to 
his classificatory brothers as well. All the male parallel cousins of a man and 
all the male members of his gens who are of his own generation are classed 
as brothers. Since the sib groups are small, the number of classificatory 
brothers is restricted. Nonetheless there may be ten to twenty men stand- 
ing in the fraternal relationship to an individual. 

Underlying the practice of sharing wives among brothers is the opera- 
tion of a principle whose presence may be discerned in other phases of the 
culture, the principle of the equivaience of brothers. Just as every member 
of a group of brothers has equal sexual rights to the wife of any one of 
them, once the husband’s precedence has been allowed, so do brothers share 
equally in other things. In the economic sphere, a group of uterine brothers 
till the paternal fields together and mutually partake of the harvest. When 
brothers live together, they divide the various tasks. One brother acts as 
herdsman, some as blacksmiths, others work in the fields. The proceeds of 
their labor are pooled, and each one enjoys an equal part of the total in- 
come. When the paternal inheritance is to be divided, it is parcelled out 
equally among all the sons. 

The kinship system further reflects the operation of the principle of 
fraternal equivalence. A man calls the children of his brother by the same 
terms as he uses for his own sons and daughters. This is true for the children 
of classificatory brothers as well as for the children of real brothers. The 
brothers of one’s father are equated with the real father and are called 
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“younger father” or “elder father” according to their age in relation to 
one’s own father. The presence of this particular type of kinship system is 
not to be taken as either the cause or the effect of the fraternal principle. 
There are societies which possess this kind of system and which do not 
have the idea of fraternal equivalence, and conversely, there may be cul- 
tures in which the fraternal principle exists and which have an entirely 
different type of terminology. The concurrence in Kota culture only means 
that the terminological aspect of the social structure is in symmetrical ac- 
cord with a dominant social motif. 

The presence of this principle is also apparent in Kota religion. There is 
a paramount triad of gods composed of “Elder Father God,” his brother 
“Younger Father God,” and “Mother God.” The junior male god shares the 
wife of the other. It is not so much that “Younger Father God” is a co- 
husband, but that Kota deities, like Kota men, have fraternal rights to 
the wives of their brothers. In this culture as in many others, the attributes 
and behavior of the deities are direct projections and elaborations of pat- 
terns valid in the society. 

Incidents in the folklore illustrate the cultural setting within which the 
formula of fraterna] equivalence works. There is a tale of two brothers, the 
elder called Katpedkamaten, the younger Parkul. In the words of the story, 


The elder brother became the headman of the village and always walked about 
with a leaf umbrella [a symbol of wealth and dignity]. He had many servants. When 
the time for sowing came, the men spread manure over the fields. The elder brother 
told the younger to carry manure with the servants but the younger brother took his 
loads of manure and poured them into the bushes instead of over the fields. When 
the elder brother heard of this and berated Parkul, he replied, “I am your brother, 
not your servant. If you work, I will work; if you stand with a leaf umbrella, so 
should I.” Katpedkamaten grew angry and beat his brother with a stick. . . . Then 
an old man rebuked him with the proverb, ‘Even if a man becomes a king, to his 
mother he is only a son and to his younger brother he is but elder brother.” And 
the old man went on to tell Katpedkamaten, “Bring back your young brother, for 
when an elder brother sits, then also must the younger brother sit.” 


To this episode the informant added his own comment that “Until 
today, brothers who live in the same house are equal in position. When 
each has his own house and his own land, then only may one have more 
than the other.” There is absolute economic equality among a group of 
brothers who live together. When they no longer live in one household, 
they still are bound to render economic assistance to a brother who is in 
need. If a man suffers any misfortune, it is his brothers who come to his aid, 
who cultivate his land, do his craft work, care for his family. The essential 
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economic solidarity of the fraternal group is maintained even though the 
brothers no longer pool the proceeds of their work. 

The fraternal equation does not prevail with mathematical infallibility. 
In certain circumstances it may come into conflict with another cultural 
axiom and be cancelled out. One such situation arises in the case of the 
priests. There are one or two men in each village who perform the sacerdotal 
duties, occupy a priestly office, and are scrupulously segregated from con- 
taminating contacts. Thus the Kota priest may not eat from vessels used 
by laymen; he must occupy a certain reserved portion of the house when 
he visits the home of a fellow villager; he may no more join in the ordinary 
social dances than a bishop may publicly demonstrate the tango. Since 
women are most potently charged with ceremonial pollution, and since 
the priest must be most carefully insulated against such pollution, the 
rules which regulate the contact of the priest with women are stringent. 
He may have only one wife and may not have intercourse with any other 
woman. The wife of the priest partakes of his sanctity and she, in turn, 
may not have intercourse with any man but her husband. It is in this re- 
spect that the principle of the equivalence of brothers gives way before 
the more demanding principle of the segregation of the priest and his wife 
from contaminating mundane influences. The brothers of a priest do not 
have access to his wife since that would impair her sacrosanct nature. The 
priest may not have anything to do with the wives of his brothers since 
they would trespass his consecrated presence. The priestly principle is 
dominant over the fraternal principle because its effective rating, to use 
Professor Linton’s phrase, is higher. That is, the society is more concerned 
with preserving the purity of the priests than it is in consistently equilibrat- 
ing the rights of brothers. The priesthood complex has greater potentiali- 
ties, in this instance, for influencing societal behavior than has the fraternal 
complex. 

Sometimes the application of the concept of fraternal equivalence over- 
rides some other fundamental of the culture. A basic observance is that a 
woman may not be forced into an association repugnant to her. A girl may 
be married off to an elderly man for the sake of the bride price he pays, and 
many kinds of social pressure will be exerted on the girl to persuade her to 
abide by her parents’ choice. But if she adamantly refuses to stay with one 
husband, she is usually able to get another. In the numerous legal cases 
concerning illicit sexual relationships, the crucial point at law is whether 
the woman willingly formed the alliance or whether she was forced into it. 
If it was voluntary, her partner’s penalty is light; if involuntary, it is more 
severe. The volition of the woman is of primary importance. But when a 
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woman dislikes the brother of her husband and refuses him, she is ulti- 
mately forced to tolerate the relationship. In this case the woman’s will 
is disregarded because of the paramount idea that brothers must enjoy 
equal privileges. 

The conflict of the same two principles but with opposite results occurs 
in the remarriage of widows. If the equivalence of brothers were the most 
powerful social coefficient in this instance also, a widow would be compelled 
to marry one of her deceased husband’s brothers. As it is, the levirate is the 
preferred remarriage; it is socially approved, but yet is not compulsory. 
Should a widow refuse to marry one of the brothers, she may not be coerced 
into the match. She must then surrender to the brothers all the property 
left by the deceased and must even give them the jewels given by her late 
husband. The fraternal principle demands that the material possessions be 
equally distributed among the brothers if there are nosons to inherit, but 
the brothers are defeated should they attempt in this case to overrule the 
maxim that a woman’s stubborn will must prevail. 

The question then arises as to why a woman may reject the brother of 
her husband after her spouse is dead, but may not do so while he is alive. 
The answer is that the refusal while the husband is alive immediately dis- 
balances the fraternal prerogatives, denying to one brother what the other 
possesses. But when the widow remarries to some one not in the fraternal 
group, then none of the brothers have access to her and the equivalence is 
maintained. 

The Kotas themselves do not calculiate this outcome with deliberate 
nicety. Indeed, they are hardly aware of the existence of the fraternal 
principle. That, however, does not militate against its reality and influence. 
Even the members of the highly verbalized societies of Western civilization 
do not consciously formulate the basic configurations of their cultures. 

Nor does the fraternal principle have the same meanings for all the 
tribesmen. One informant rationalized the practice of fraternal polyandry 
on the grounds that it encourages friendship between a man’s wife and his 
brothers, and when it becomes necessary for the brothers to aid the wife 
and the children, they are not reluctant to do so. The polyandrous custom, 
in this informant’s understanding, created a sort of aboriginal insurance 
policy for one’s family. Less articulate informants merely returned the 
stock answer, as their rationale for polyandry, ‘We follow this custom be- 
cause our forefathers did.” 

Individual variations likewise occur in the application of the principle. 
A man who recently died left behind him little property and no close 
relatives to pay for the expenses of his funeral. It was clearly the duty of 
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his parallel cousins, in their capacity as classificatory brothers, to provide 
for the cremation. They did not feel impelled to do so since the deceased 
had been a man of little consequence and, as they would not inherit from 
him, any expenditures for the funeral would be sheer !oss. In the end the 
husband of the dead man’s sister and his widow’s brother provided for the 
necessary ceremonial display. For if the body had been ignominiously dis- 
posed of, the disgrace would have redounded to them, his nearest of kin. 
The parallel cousins were men of some rank and any adverse criticism of 
their action would not harm them greatly. But in other instances in which 
parallel cousins were obligated to provide for the funeral of a classificatory 
brother, they unhesitatingly did so. Some men feel constrained to fulfill 
their social obligation, others may ignore it. 

The principle of the equivalence of brothers extends to a group of 
sisters. Thus a man has sexual access to all the sisters of his wife. The 
sororate is preferred, but is not compulsory. If a newly married couple 
find that they are not compatible, the husband may exchange his wife for 
one of her sisters. But the equivalence of sisters is not as thoroughgoing as 
is the fraternal principle because a set of female siblings may be married 
off into different villages and will not frequently meet; therefore a sororal 
group does not constitute as tight a social and economic entity as does a 
fraternal group. 

A noteworthy topic of inquiry in a society which permits a number of 
men to share the same woman is whether any friction arises over the 
uniform allocation of privileges. Among the Kotas, as in other cultures 
where polyandry or joint uxorial rights are sanctioned, any manifestations 
of sexual jealousy within the fraternal group are drastically squelched. 
There is a tale of a man who asked his brother to keep away from his 
newly acquired second wife so that more of her time might be available to 
her husband. For this mild and seemingly reasonable request, the husband 
almost was outcaste, had to pay a heavy fine and send the woman to 
live with his brother for a time. The slightest sign of sexual jealousy between 
brothers arouses the relatives and the sib members of the jealous man to 
bring all the persuasion and social force at their command to eradicate the 
symptoms of jealousy. 

This is not to say that jealousy outside the fraternal line is unknown. A 
husband will not usually tolerate any sexual relationship between his wife 
and a man who is not one of his brothers. If he suspects such a relationship, 
the husband wil] threaten the paramour, or remove his wife from tempta- 
tion, or utilize any of the devices available to jealous husbands in other 
societies beside the Kota. Whatever the root causes of jealousy may be in 
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Kota culture, they are certainly as deep lying and are perhaps similar to 
those operating in Western societies. Since Kota men are conditioned to 
exclusive sexual possession of their wives in respect to most males, it 
seems likely that they may have the desire for personal possession in respect 
to the fraternal males also. The feeling for individual privilege which is 
socially encouraged in the one circumstance may carry over into the 
other. Since the dictates of the culture so effectively repress any mani- 
festations of such sentiments, it is difficult to find many direct evidences of 
intrafraternal jealousy. But there are certain indirect clues. 

There is a proverb which says, “Do not climb a rope down the face of 
a cliff [as is sometimes done in gathering honey], except in the company 
of your male cross-cousin.” The implication is that one’s brothers are not 
to be trusted too far. 

Another clue is the prevalence and frequency of quarrels among 
brothers. While the assertion of individual aggression is rigidly tabooed in 
the sexual sphere, there is no restraint of hostility in other matters in 
which a group of brothers share rights. Violent disputes among brothers 
occur about property division, about distribution of inheritance, about the 
allocation of work when a joint enterprise is being conducted. It is my 
impression that intrafraternal disputes are more numerous and more vehe- 
ment than other kinds of quarrels. It may be that the hostilities generated 
by sexual jealousy within a set of brothers find their outlet in the economic 
relations of the fraternal group. 

Polyandrous societies are not as rare as it was once thought they were. 
The Eskimo, Tibetan, and Wahuma cases have long been known. Recent 
reports indicate that a number of North American tribes practiced the 
custom, among them the Shoshoni, Paviotso, Northern Paiute, Pawnee, 
Wichita, Kitsai, Arikara, and Comanche. The Comanche in particular 
institutionalized the exchange of wives in a manner similar to the Kota 
system. The Lhota Nagas of Assam also extend the rights of a husband 
to his brother.? In South India polyandry is of especially frequent occur- 
rence. Six polyandrous tribes have been reported from Cochin; the Nayars 
of Travancore and the Irava of British Malabar have this form of mar- 


* R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), pp. 43-46; J. H. Steward, Shoshoni 
Polyandry (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936, pp. 561-64); W. Z. Park, Pavictso Poly- 
andry (ibid., Vol. 39, 1937, pp. 366-68); O. C. Stewart, Northern Paiute Polyandry (ibid., pp. 
368-69); A. Lesser, Levirate and Fraternal Polyandry among the Pawnees (Man, Vol. 30, 1930, 
No. 78); R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 136; J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas 
(London, 1922), p. 154. 
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riage; while the Todas are the classic example of a polyandrous people 
in the textbooks of anthropology.* 

The historical aspects of Kota polyandry frame a significant problem. 
Before the English came up to the Nilgiri plateau, its inhabitants were 
relatively isolated from the main currents of South Indian life. Contacts 
with the people of the lowlands were few, since the journey up the hills 
was hard and hazardous. Soon after the Europeans discovered that the 
climate of the plateau was a life-saving refuge from the fevers of the plains, 
roads and later a railroad were built. In the wake of the English came 
Tamilians and other lowland Hindus. Within the last fifty years the advent 
of these newcomers has effected significant changes in the tribal culture. 
New deities have been adopted, new legal procedures have appeared, new 
fashions in dress taken on, new methods of cultivation practiced. It is 
striking that there has been no change in the practice of polyandry. Other 
of the tribal institutions, economic, religious, political, have been affected, 
yet polyandry flourishes with full vitality. 

Such has not been the case in other polyandrous communities. Dr A. 
Aiyappan says of Irava polyandry, “Wherever modern European culture 
has penetrated and modified indigenous culture, polyandry is giving way 
to monandry . . . .”” Only among the rural and remote Irava does polyandry 
still exist. Aiyappan ascribes the absence of jealousy and discord among 
Irava co-husbands to several causes: the joint marriage ceremony, the 
desire to limit heirs, the supervising influence of parents, the force of 
public opinion.‘ Among the Kotas, however, there is no joint marriage 
system, nor any desire to limit the number of heirs, nor any particularly 
potent supervision by parents. The one common factor that remains is 
public opinion. But public opinion is an omnibus term which may encom- 
pass any number of differing social forces and phenomena. 

To delineate the reasons why Kota polyandry has stood steadfast in 
the face of the influx of new customs let us return to the cultural motif 
which was found to underlie the functioning of polyandry. The encroach- 
ment of foreign concepts has not yet invalidated the principle of the equiva- 
lence of brothers. Inheritance, marriage, family organization are still 
influenced by this factor. Since the principle continues to function in other 


*L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I (Madras, 1909), pp. 
9, 161, 173, 209, 301, 346; Nayar Polyandry (Man, Vol. 32, 1932, No. 320); A. Aiyappan, 
Ndyar Polyandry (ibid., No. 99); Polyandry and Sexual Jealousy (Man, Vol. 37, 1937, No. 
130); A. Aiyappan, Fraternal Polyandry in Malabar (Man in India, Vol. 15, 1935, p. 108 ff.) 
‘ Aiyappan, Polyandry and Sexual Jealousy. 
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phases of the culture, it is understandable that it should continue to work 
in the matter of polyandry. It continues to work because the fraternal 
principle is still economically justified. The economic set-up is usually the 
part of a culture most vulnerable to change, and it is precisely here that 
the fraternal principle finds its primary validation. Although new crops 
are being cultivated, although the old intertribal commerce has broken 
down, although the material equipment of the household has been revised, 
the major economic pursuits‘of Kota men are still blacksmithing, music, 
agriculture. Each of these occupations demands the cooperative effort of 
a team of men. In blacksmithing, at least three must work together: one to 
operate the bellows, one to hold the iron, a third to wield the hammer. In 
music, the minimum number for a band is five players. In agriculture, it is 
becoming easier for a man to care for his fields alone, but cooperative effort 
is more efficient. The groups that work together in the smithy, in the fields, 
and in providing music, are generally groups of brothers. Since the Kota 
depends on the economic cooperation of his brothers for his livelihood, it is 
smal] wonder that the close knit ties of the fraternal group hold their grip 
and that the principle of the equality of brothers yet prevails. A proverb 
which aptly states the case says, “If the mother dies, there is no good food; 
if the father dies, there is no happiness; if a man has no brothers, he has 
no strength of arm.” 

The economic dependence on group effort is the condition that makes 
the supreme civil penalty, outcasting, so powerful a force toward social 
cohesion. One who persistently disregards the rules of the culture in regard 
to the fraternal principle or in any other important respect, is outcaste 
and denied communication with his fellow tribesmen. He consequently is 
unable to earn a living, since he cannot single-handedly make tools or 
provide music or reap a ful] harvest. The one man in the tribe who has for 
some time defied the consequences of being put into the Kota Coventry, is 
the one man, a school teacher, whose livelihood does not depend on the 
traditional occupations. He is now strenuously campaigning for reforms 
in the tribal habits of wearing long hair, of eating carrion, of protracted 
menstrual and childbirth seclusion. A number of young men have come to 
support him. But in the matter of polyandry, the reformer seeks no change. 
There is neither incentive nor opportunity for altering this tribal custom. 

Kota polyandry then, has remained unimpaired because the under- 
lying functional principle and its economic validation have remained 
intact. Not that the economic factor is the only important element moti- 
vating the fraternal principle. Childhood conditioning, family organization, 
emotional attachments, also play a significant part. But the economic 
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props will probably be affected before the others, and then polyandry will 
be threatened. When imported tools completely supplant the articles of 
Kota manufacture, when no income is to he derived from musical services, 
when improved agricultural techniques and availability of hired labor 
make the Kota more independent of his brothers, then it well may be that 
the equivalence of male siblings and the practice of polyandry will no 
longer be maintained. 

The factors responsible for the continued preservation of polyandry 
in this tribe need not be the same as those operating in other polyandrous 
societies. The Todas have a form of polyandry similar to that of the Kotas, 
and Toda polyandry too, continues to flourish. But Toda economy and 
social organization are vastly different from that of the Kotas, and the 
resistance of the Toda institutions may be due to reasons different from 
those posited for the Kota case. It is to be noted, however, that Toda eco- 
nomic life has changed even less than Kota within the last half century. 
A study of what has happened to polyandry among the Todas and studies 
of other polyandrous peoples would make the Kota instance more mean- 
ingful. A deeper insight into the nature of the cultural processes may best 
be secured through the comparison and integration of controlled bodies of 
evidence regarding culture change in various societies. 

Through Kota society there run certain dominant themes which link 
seemingly disparate elements of the culture, motivate the cultural dy- 
namics, establish the basic configurations of the society. Within the scope 
of these basic configurations, there is room for individual variation in some 
matters, no allowance at all for personal deviations in other matters. A 
dominant personality will utilize all the leverage permitted within the 
configuration to introduce changes. The: principle of fraternal equivalence 
is still current because it is economically worth while. If its economic value 
should fall, then we may look for a corresponding decline in the practice 
of polyandry. 
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SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY REPORTS 
ON THE CHOL MAYAS By J. ERIC THOMPSON 


ETHNOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE CHOLS 


HE Chols, with their cousins the Chortis, who form one of the dozen 

or so main divisions of the Maya linguistic group, are of very consid- 
erable importance because their occupation in colonial times of the very 
heart of the Maya Old Empire region, the area which produced the finest 
examples of Maya art, suggests that they may well be the descendants of 
the builders of cities such as Copan, Quirigua, Pusilha, Palenque, and 
many others. 

Cholti, their language, is transitional in the west between the Yucatec 
division, including the Lacandon language or dialect, to the north and the 
Tzeltal-Tzotzil division to the south. On the east side of the Yucatan 
peninsula there is a similar linguistic transition from Yucatec through the 
Mopan language or dialect of Yucatec to Chol as one travels from north to 
south. The Chorti stock, on the extreme east of the Chol belt, with its 
substitution of r for the Cholti/, supplies a similar linguistic and geographi- 
cal transition to the highland Maya divisions. This evidence would indicate 
that the Chols were not recent arrivals in that area, but continued into 
colonial times to occupy the home in which their language had diverged 
from those of their neighbors.' Any light that can be thrown on their 
customs may, therefore, be of great importance in a reconstruction of life 
in the southern cities of the so-called Old Empire. 

Aside from that consideration, the Chols are, perhaps, of greater 
ethnological importance than any other division of the Maya group because 
from their position they had been influenced very slightly or not at all by 
Mexican cultural contacts. Our chief sources of information on Maya 
ethnology, the Yucatecs and the highland Mayas, have, on the other hand, 
been exposed to a varying degree to the penetration of Mexican invaders 
and ideas, with the result that frequently it is extremely difficult to separate 
truly Maya traits from those of Mexican origin. 

Such ethnological information as can be garnered concerning the Chols 
should, therefore, serve as a standard, against which ethnological data 
from other Maya divisions may be measured. Unfortunately, our knowl- 
edge of Chol ethnology is extremely limited. The present day Chortis? and 


1 W. E. Gates, The Mayance Nations (Maya Society Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 97-106, Balti- 
more, 1932). This contains an able summary of the linguistic position of the Chols. Sapper and 
Stoll have published linguistic maps showing the Cholti belt. 

? Charles Wisdom, unpublished report on the present day Chortis. Mr Wisdom spent two 
seasons among the Chortis of the Camotan-Copan region. 
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the few scattered settlements of Chols, mainly in the vicinity of Palenque, 
Chiapas,* and E] Chol (Belem), Quiche,‘ are culturally almost more 
mestizo than Maya. However, a few notes on Chol ethnology are contained 
in the various accounts of the efforts of lay authorities and Dominican 
missionaries to reduce them to Christianity and the crown in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. These scattered references substantiate the 
view that Chol culture was purely Maya, for the absence of idols and tor- 
tilla making, river and mountain worship, and blood letting are known to 
have been purely Maya features. Unfortunately the data are tantalizingly 
scanty. Tozzer has published a manuscript letter of 1595 containing practi- 
cally all that is known of the Central Chols of the Dolores area.’ Ethnological 
information from that letter, together with a few scattered references from 
the Central Chols, largely contained in Villagutierre, and somewhat fuller 
information concerning the Northeastern Chols of the Manche region 
comprise our source material. 


CHOL SUBDIVISIONS 


The territory occupied in the sixteenth century by the Chols may be 
divided into three sub-areas, or four, if the Chontals are included. To the 
extreme east and southeast lived and still live the Chortis. Although the 
area now occupied by them is not very large, in the seventeenth century it 
embraced Chiquimula, Esquipulas, Casaguastlan, Camotan, Jocotan, and 
Copan.’ Around Zacapa, the Motagua River, and the Dulce Gulf were 
more Chols, a small group of whom were known as Toqueguas.’ Perhaps 
these Chols were closer linguistically to those of Manche than tothe Chortis. 

North and east of Cajabon were the Manche Chols, whose territory is 
discussed in greater detail below. In the sixteenth century the area south 


3 F. Starr, Notes on the Ethnography of Southern Mexico (Proceedings, Davenport Acad™ 
emy of Natural Sciences, Vol. 9, pp. 63-172, Davenport, Iowa, 1901). This contains a short 
section on the Chols of the Palenque region and an abbreviated Chol vocabulary. A second 
vocabulary from this region is published in L. Fernandez, Lenguas indigenas de centro-america 
en el siglo XVIII, segtin copia del archivo de Indias . . . (San Jose de Costa Rica, 1892). 

‘ F. Ximenez, Historia de la provincia de San Vicente de Chiapa y Guatemala de la orden de 
Predicadores (2nd ed., 3 vols. [Biblioteca Goathemala], Guatemala, 1929-1931), Book 5, 
Chapter 51. 

5 A.M. Tozzer, A Spanish Manuscript Letter on the Lacandones in the Archives of the Indies 
at Seville (Proceedings, 18th International Congress of Americanists, pp. 497-509, London, 
1912). 

6 Ximenez, op. cit., Book 4, Chapter 3. 

7 A. de Remesal, Historia general de las Indias occidentales y particular de la gobernacién 
de Chiapa y Guatemala (2nd ed., 2 vols. [Biblioteca Goathemala], Guatemala, 1932), Book 11, 
Chapter 20. 
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of Manche was probably Chol, for according to Rockstroh, Stoll,* and 
Sapper’ there is reason to believe that Lanquin and three quarters of Caja- 
bon were once Chol speaking, but that language has subsequently given 
way to the more aggressive Kekchi. In addition to the ethnological and 
linguistic evidence adduced by those writers, it is worthy of note that the 
Manche Chols were in the habit of trading with the Cajaboneros and 
visiting Cajabon for the feasts, while Cajaboneros invariably served as 
interpreters, guides, or lay: teachers to the converts during the various 
sixteenth and seventeenth century efforts to reduce the Manche Chols. 

West of the Manches, but east of the Chixoy River were the Acalas, 
not to be confused with the people of Acalan, in the vicinity of the Terminos 
Bay. Of the speech of the Acalas there is no direct information, but from 
the location of that group it must have been a dialect of Yucatec or Chol. 
Fathers Domingo Vico and Tomas de Ja Torre, who made an entrada in 
1550, were the first Spaniards to penetrate Acala territory, yet Father 
Vico knew the language of the Acalas before he undertook the trip, and in 
the course of his short stay preached the gospel to them at great length. It 
is true that the good father had the perhaps undeserved reputation of being 
able to learn a language in three days and of speaking no less than seven, 
yet it is hard to understand how he could have learnt Yucatec. He arrived 
in Guatemala from Spain in 1545 and spent the following five years in the 
Vera Paz and in Guatemala City and its environs. Therefore, unless he 
studied Yucatec during his short stay in Campeche, en route from Spain 
to Guatemala, he had no opportunity to learn that language. His move- 
ments in the Vera Paz are not certain, but at least we know he was in Chol 
territory two years after his entrada to the Acala, for at that time he was 
doing missionary work in the Dulce Gulf region. It is not an unfair assump- 
tion that the father had spent his years in the Vera Paz before his entrada 
to Acala preaching in Chol. In any case the other main language of the 
Alta Vera Paz, Kekchi, was at that time confined to the highlands. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the Acalas were Chol speaking. 

West of the Chixoy River were the so-called Lacandons of Dolores, who 
in actual fact were Chols. This is proved by Chol words in the manuscript 
letter published by Tozzer and by the evidence of the copy of the Father 
Moran Arte y diccionario of Cholti which was made in Dolores at about 


8 O. Stoll, Guatemala: Reisen und Schilderungen aus den Jahren 1878-1883 (Leipzig, 1886), 
pp. 359-60. 

*K. Sapper, Choles und Chorties (Proceedings, 15th International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, Pt. 2, Quebec, 1906, pp. 423-65), pp. 433-35. 
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the same time as the manuscript letter was written.’® The presence of this 
Chol settlement west of Acala, taken in conjunction with the well attested 
location of Manche Chol settlements east of Acala, is further confirmation 
of the assignment of the Acalas to the Chol linguistic division. Furthermore, 
Acalas and the people of Dolores were allies, as both groups took part in 
the massacre of Fathers Vico and Lopez and their comrades. 

Roughly west of Dolores and north of the foothills of the Cuchumatan 
Mountains was Pochutla, the second large settlement attributed to the 
Lacandons. The evangelization of this town and the final transfer of most 
of its inhabitants to Ocosingo, Chiapas, was very largely the work of Father 
Pedro Lorenzo, who was also responsible for the founding and spiritual 
care of the settlements of Palenque (near the ruins of the same name), 
Tumbala, and Tila, which were peopled by Chols he had brought from 
the forests," and whose descendants speak Chol to the present day. Father 
Lorenzo, who had come to the Bishopric of Chiapas in 1560, soon became 
very proficient in Tzeltal and Tsotzil, and obviously must have spoken 
Chol equally well to have founded so many Chol settlements, and to have 
won deep affection from his flock.” It would, therefore, appear most prob- 
able that he spoke to the people of Pochutla in Chol, since so far as is 
known, he had no means of learning Yucatec, the only other language which 
might conceivably have been spoken by the Pochutlecs. The belief that 
Pochutla was Chol speaking finds some confirmation in the name of the 
cacique, Cham Ahhoal, which has a distinctly Chol flavor. 

Of the third large settlement attributed to the Lacandon that of the 
Lake of Topiltepec,” there is extremely little information, and none which 
throws light on its linguistic affiliation. Yet as it lay between Chol speaking 


10 Arle y diccionario en lengua cholti (Publications, Maya Society, No. 9, Baltimore, 1935: 
in facsimile). A manuscript copied from the libro grande of Fray Pedro (sic) Moran of about 
1625. The name should be Francisco Moran. There is evidence in the arrangement of the words 
that the dictionary was converted from Chol-Spanish to Spanish-Chol. 

1 Ximenez, op. cit., Book 4, Chapter 41. 2 Thid, Book 4, Chapters 47 and 48. 

3 There seems little doubt that the Lacandon of the lake is not the same as the Lacandon 
subsequently named Dolores. Lacandon of the lake was on an island, which the Spaniards in 
their invasion of 1559 had to approach in boats, whereas Villagutierre iells us that Dolores was 
situated in open country with some savanna around and implies that water was scarce (J. de 
Villagutierre Soto-mayor, Historia de la conquista de la provincia de el Itza, 2nd ed. |Biblioteca 
Goathemala], Guatemala, 1933, Book 5, Chapter 6). Furthermore, Dolores could not have 
been far west of Acala territory, if not actually a part of it, whereas Lacandon of the lake was 
reached by the army advancing from Chiapas before Pochutla, and must, therefore, have 
lain roughly west or southwest of the latter town, which we are told was in the foothills of the 
Cuchumatanes, and therefore well west of Acala territory. 
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Pochutla and the Chol settlements of the Palenque-Tumbala region, it 
would seem logical to assign it to the Chols. An Indian boy of Coban, 
taken prisoner during a Lacandon raid but rescued next day, had under- 
stood the Lacandon conversations. As he could only have spoken Spanish, 
Kekchi, and Chol, the Lacandons could not have been Yucatec speaking. 

Only the Indians of Tenosique and Nohha in the abortive Prospero 
province, fifteen leagues (to the east ?) certainly spoke Yucatec. In this 
connection it is significant that for their conversion priests were brought 
from Yucatan on the specific grounds that the priests of Chiapas were un- 
able to undertake this mission because of their ignorance of the tongue." 
Tenosique and the Prospero country were on the edge of the Yucatec ter- 
ritory, and it is, therefore,.not surprising that they should speak that 
language. 

It would seem, then, that the Indians south and west of the Usumacintla 
were Chols; those north and east Yucatecs. Yet, despite the fact that Cogol- 
ludo, the authority on the Prospero entrada, carefully distinguishes the 
Prospero Indians from the Lacandons," and despite the evidence pointing 
to the Lacandons having been a Chol people, we find the term reserved 
at the present time for a people speaking a dialect or language close to 
Yucatec, somewhat resembling Mopan, yet definitely not Chol. Some early 
writers have got round this difficulty by assuming an eastern Yucatec 
group of Lacandons and a western Chol group." Is it not more logical to 
suppose that the present so-called Lacandons south and west of the 
Usumacintla have drifted thither from north and east of the river during 
the past two or three centuries since that area was depopulated through the 
transference by the priests of its original population to more accessible 
settlements? Should that be so, it is clear that the modern inhabitants have 
no connection, save geographical, with the historical Lacandons, but may 
well be descendants of the historical Prospero Yucatecs. Sapper, in his 
paper Choles und Chorties made a very similar suggestion, of which the 
writer was unaware until after the completion of this paper. Except for 
Dolores, however, Sapper deduces no evidence that the Lacandons were 
Chol speaking. 

An actual example of re-occupation of Chol territory by Mayas of 
another linguistic division is supplied by the northward movement in 


4 Diego Lopez de Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan (3rd ed., Merida, Yucatan, 1867-1868), 
Book 12, Chapter 3. 


Tbid., Book 12, Chapter 7. 
1° G. H. Berendt, Report of Explorations in Central America (Report, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1867, pp. 420-26, Washington, 1867). 
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recent years of Kekchis into southern British Honduras" and to the banks 
of the Pasion."* 

Northwest of the Chol towns of Palenque, Hidalgo, Tumbala, etc., 
the Chontals still occupy the territory between Macuspana and the coast 
beyond Comalcalco. The differences between Chontal and Chol appear to 
be sufficiently smal]l to allow of the former being classed as very close to 
the latter. Should that be the case Chol and its allied languages or dialectic 
variants, Chorti and Chontal, occupied at the time of the Spanish conquest 
a belt of territory from Copan to the Gulf of Mexico, passing through the 
heart of the area where the stela-corbelled vault-classical art complex was 
most highly developed (fig. 1). 


HABITAT OF THE NORTHEASTERN CHOLS 


The Northeastern or Manche Chols lived north and northeast of 
Cajabon as far as Manche, their northern neighbors being the Mopan 
Mayas. West of them were the Acalas vaguely located as east of the Chixoy 
River. The eastern boundary of the Manche Chols was the Caribbean, 
while according to Father Delgado their scattered settlements flanked the 
coast as far north as a point close to Bacalar.'® Should that have been the 
case, their northern extension was much greater on the coast than inland. 
This is a region of lowland rain forest, where conditions now are scarcely 
propitious for cultural development, although prior to the Spanish con- 
quest, when malaria, and hookworm may well have been unknown, a better 
environment may have obtained. 

In the sixteenth century there were no real towns in this region, the 
Chols living in scattered settlements of a few houses, the rancherias of 
the chroniclers.2° The Dominican fathers, however, gathered the Indians, 
following their pacification, into several of the largest of these settlements, 
so that they would be under closer supervision. As a result several fair 
sized towns were founded, of which San Lucas Tzalac and San Miguel 
Manche were the most important. Neither of these is still in existence, and 
their exact locations are unknown. 


17 J. E. Thompson, Ethnology of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras 
(Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 17, No. 2, Chicago, 1930), 
p. 36. 

18 T. Maler, Explorations of the Upper Usumatsintla and Adjacent Region (Memoirs, 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 4, No. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 
1908). A Kekchi settlement at Cancuen is mentioned on p. 39. 

19 Ximenez, op. cit., Book 4, Chapter 31. This coastal area is also assigned to the Mopans. 

2° In this connection it is interesting to note that there is no native word for town in sev- 
eral of the Maya languages or dialects. Instead the Aztec word tinamit is generally used. 
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In a recent study of entradas San Lucas Tzalac has been placed a little 
north of Lake Yzabal,”' but the evidence clearly points to its location else- 
where. Father Cano, who helped to refound the town, states that it was 
situated on low ground draining into the Zactun River, and that they made 
two bridges on the river; one immediate to the town, the other four leagues 
upstream on the trail to Cajabon. This river, called the Zactun at the 
mouth, he relates, was known farther upstream as the Maytol, and was 
formed of the Tiyu River and many other streams, one of the sources cf the 
Tiyu being that stream on which Timuchuch, distant nine leagues from 
Cajabon, was situated He also tells us that the Zactun with its tributaries 
was greater than the Guadalquivir.” Father Delgado, on his return from 
Bacalar followed the coast of British Honduras and then sailed up the 
Zactun to reach San Lucas Tzalac.* There can be no doubt that the Sar- 
stoon and Zactun are the same, for, apart from the close resemblance in 
names, the Sarstoon is the only river flowing into the Gulf of Honduras 
at all comparable to the Guadalquivir and the only one with tributaries 
close to Cajabon. Since Fathers Delgado and Gallegos followed the Maytol 
in travelling from San Lucas to the Cancuen settlements, one can deduce 
that that town was situated at or a little below the junction of the Chocon 
and Sarstoon, and that the Maytol was the Chiruchipec. 

San Miguel Manche can be located with fair accuracy. In the account 
of the entrada of Fathers Esguerra and Cipriano in 1603 distances and 
directions are given. Manche was three leagues east of Chocahan, which 
in turn was two leagues north of San Pablo Ixil, also called San Pablo 
Tzuncal, a small town on the banks of the Cancuen River,™ which still 


21 D. Zemurray Stone, Some Spanish Entradas (Middle American Research Series, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, No. 4, pp. 213-96, New Orleans, 1932). Mrs Stone justifies her posi- 
tion for San Lucas Tzalac by Ximenez’ statement: ‘“They [the priests] got news that toward 
the side of the Chol [i.e. El Chol region] bordering on the Gulf Dulce and the castle of Santo 
Tomas there were many Chol Indians. With this news they returned to the town of San Lucas 
Zalac, which is nearer to the gulf” (italics of Mrs Stone). However, she has overlooked the pre- 
ceding statement (F. Ximenez, op. cit., Book 5, Chapter 29) that the news reached the padres 
when they were in the vicinity of Manche and Chocohan. San Lucas would be nearer the gulf 
whether located near Lake Yzabal or on the Sarstoon, but actually would have been off their 
route if located near Lake Yzabal. The fact that the padres, speaking of San Lucas, say that 
“there’’ the river was called Maytol, and that they travelled northeast to reach the Zactun 
part near the mouth fits in with the location suggested in this paper. Obviously, too, one would 
not cross the river twice, once very close to the town, in going to Cajabon had San Lucas been 
situated near Lake Yzabal. 22 Ximenez, op. cit., Book 5, Chapter 45. 

23 Tbid., Book 5, Chapter 31. 4 Remesal, op. cit., Book 11, Chapter 19. 

25 Mrs Zemurray Stone places Manche northeast of Tzuncal in contradiction to the sources 
just given. She relies largely on Gavarrete, whose map, made almost at the close of the nine- 
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exists. Allowing for the tortuous travel in rain forest, Manche would be 
approximately as shown on the map. This checks weil with the information 
of Father Cano that there were seventeen and a half leagues from the point 
where he reached the Cancuen, a short way above its confluence with the 
Yaxha, to Chocahan, and the estimate of twenty leagues by Fathers Es- 
guerra and Cipriano for the same distance. The Yaxha River has not changed 
its name. Finally, we are told that Mopan was about six leagues from Cho- 
cahan, seemingly in a northeast direction.” It is more than probable that 
San Luis is the same place as the colonial Mopan, in which case Manche 
must have been very close to where it is located on the map. 


HISTORY OF THE PACIFICATION 


The pacification of the Manche Chols began in 1603, when Fathers 
Esguerra and Cipriano persuaded them to embrace Christianity. In the 
following year Fathers Cipriano and Alejo de Montes toured the whole 
area, as far as Manche to the north and Yaxha to the west. In 1628 the 
reduction of the territory had advanced to a stage at which it was erected 
into a Vicariate with Father Francisco Moran, the author of the Cholti 
Arte y diccionario, as Vicario with his seat at San Lucas Tzalac and over 
6,000 reduced Chols in his care. 

In 1633 the Chols revolted, burnt all the churches, and abandoned the 
towns. Father Moran barely escaped with his life, and the vicariate library, 
possibly containing much ethnological information, went up in flames. For 
thirty-eight years the Chols retained their independence, although Father 
Moran made two trips into their territory, and Father Gabriel de Zalazar 
a third. In his second trip, apparently made in 1642, Father Moran pene- 
trated north of Chol territory as far as Bacalar, southern outpost of 
Yucatan. 

In 1671 Father Geronimo Naranjo entered Chol country. His good 
reception led to a series of missions between 1672 and 1677, principally 
conducted by Fathers Jose Delgado and Francisco Gallegos, which resulted 
in the re-pacification of the Chols. In 1677 Father Delgado and companion 
travelled down the Yaxal (Mojo) River from Pusilha, and struck northwards 
along the coast of British Honduras. Afterwards, turning inland, they 
reached the Tipu (Belize ?) River, but not allowed to pass (by the English 
logwood cutters ?), they returned to the Texach (Manatee ?) River. Fol- 
lowing that river downstream for eight leagues, they were captured at its 
mouth by English, who took them to the English leader, Barte Charpa 


teenth century, is, so far as deserted sites are concerned, clearly guess work aided by an in- 
complete study of source material. 26 Ximenez, op. cit., Book 5, Chapter 58. 
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(Bertie Sharpe ?), on Cocina Cay almost opposite Belize. Subsequently the 
priest and his companion were released, and reached Bacalar after many 
sufferings. 

In 1678 the Chols, irked by town life and the restrictions of Christianity, 
once more fled into the forests, and the resident padres, with no flocks to 
tend, returned to Cajabon. Four years later Father Delgado and two other 
priests reached San Lucas Tzalac, but found the church burnt and no signs 
of Indians. In 1685 five Cajabon Indians, sent as messengers to the Chols, 
were killed, but later in the same year Father Cano and two other priests 
succeeded once more in pacifying the natives. The pacification lasted four 
years, at the end of which time the Chols once more revolted. The re-built 
church of San Lucas Tzalac was burnt, the two resident padres barely 
escaping with their lives. Later in that same year of 1689, a punitive expe- 
dition rounded up such Chols as could be found, and settled them near 
Rabinal in the Urran Valley, whence a return to the forests was impossible. 
More Chols were rounded up and despatched to the Urran Valley in 1690 
and subsequent years. In 1695 Fathers Cano and Delgado with five other 
priests accompanied Captain Diaz de Velasco and a small force in an 
expedition through Manche territory to the Mopan area. Subsequently 
they penetrated nearly to Tayasal (Ti Ahitza: at the place of the Itzas), 
but were forced to retire owing to the non-arrival of the main body advanc- 
ing through Chiapas. However, with the pacification of the Mopans and 
the conquest of the Itzas two years later, Spanish dominion over the whole 
area was unchallenged. Practically all the remaining Chols were moved to 
the Guatemalan highlands, the Manche area becoming what it still is to 
all intents and purposes, uninhabited forest. 


POPULATION AND LANGUAGE 


The Dominican fathers claimed that in 1633 there were more than 
6,000 souls concentrated in settlements under their care, but these may 
have included some renegade Indians from Coban, who had fled to the 
forests. On the other hand, by no means all the Chols had submitted to the 
fathers. Perhaps a total population for the Manche area of 10,000 is not 
over high. One source places it as high as 30,000. Occasional names, such 
as Alracaham, a Chol chief, or Xcarruchan Mountain, suggest that the 
division between Cholti and the r using Chorti dialect was not so fast as 
has been supposed. 


ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES 


Religion. The explicit statement that the Manche Chols did not have 
idols is of particular interest, as according to early sources, the Mayas of 
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Yucatan similarly lacked idols until they were introduced by Mexicans, 
who, according to tradition invaded Yucatan under the leadership of 
Quetzalcoatl-Kukulcan, the feathered serpent deity or leader. Instead, 
these Chols sacrificed to woods, very high and rough mountains, dangerous 
passes, cross roads, and great whirlpools in rivers, believing that from these 
came everything needed in life. Two mountains were particularly revered. 
One, called Vatanchu (straight god),?” was two and a half leagues north of 
Cucul on the road to Manthe. On the summit the padres found a square 
rock a yard high, on top of which were burnt pine torches and drops of 
blood. At this shrine the Indians were accustomed to pray and sacrifice 
to the mountain. The second, Xcarruchan, was close to the Rio Maytol, 
on the trail from Tzalac to the Cancuen settlements. This the padres 
described as the god of the mountains. On top they found a well swept little 
plaza with a fire in the center surrounded by a palisade. The Indian porters 
explained that the fire was kept perpetually alight by travellers, so as to 
have it at hand for burning their offerings of copal incense. 

Remesal states that in the plaza of the settlement of Chocahan stood a 
crudely made altar of stone and mud, about an arm’s breadth in diameter. 
Here the Indians burnt black wax candles and pine torches, and some- 
times sacrificed (turkey) hens and other birds and drew blood from their 
tongues, ears, temples, the fleshy part of the arms, and other parts. In the 
course of their travels the padres came upon many crude altars, made of 
two or three rough stones on the ground with a bower of palm leaves behind, 
as a sort of reredos. At these the Indians burnt copal and made sacrifices 
similar to those offered at the altar in Chocahan. 

Father Delgado describes a penis mutiliation ceremony of the Manche 
Chols, probably allied to the blood drawing ceremonies of Yucatan. As 
quoted by Jiminez he says: 


In Vicente Pach’s [Pech’s] ranch I saw the sacrifices. They took a chisel and wooden 
mallet, placed the one who had to sacrifice himself on a smooth stone slab, took out 
his penis, and cut it in three parts two finger breadths [up], the largest in the center, 
saying at the same time incantations and words I did not understand. The one 
who was undergoing the operation did not seem to suffer, and did not lose a drop 
of blood.?* In fact they seemed very pleased, for many came from various parts [to 
submit themselves] to the diabolical cutting, and went off [afterwards] very content. 
I saw this twice to my great astonishment. I took away the cutting instrument from 


*7 Chu means god. Can there be any connection with Votan, the Tzeltal cave (and moun- 
tain ?) god? Straight god seems somewhat meaningless. 

28 The statement that no blood was lost would appear dubious. Apart from physical diffi- 
culties, the similar ceremony in Yucatan was definitely to draw blood. 
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them, I preached against it, and some of them invited me to do the same [where- 
upon] I hastened to dissuade them from that atrocity and evil. 


Some ceremonies, at least, were held in huts used as temples. A brief 
description of one of these is given by Remesal, who says it was so black 
and dirty, partly owing to deposition of soot from copal smoke, that it was 
a disgusting sight. The interior was full of vessels for the (ceremonial) 
drinking. There were also two stones, on which the sacrifices of incense 
smoke were made. 

Incense burners of pottery were used, and stones, which may have been 
of jade, were used in religious rites. On the occasion of a chief’s sickness 
an all night ceremonial was held, including sacrifices and the burning of 
incense, apparently to ensure his recovery. 

In the Moran dictionary the name of the devil (underworld god) is 
given as Kisin. The same name was current in Yucatan and among the 
Dolores Chols.. The same source tells us that the underworld was called 
Xibalba, a name also in use in the highlands of Guatemala, and in Yucatan. 
The Moran dictionary also gives Mam for idol. This term, meaning ma- 
ternal grandfather, is used by the present day Mayas of San Antonio in 
southern British Honduras as a term for the mountains-valley gods of 
vegetation, and among the Kekchis is applied to certain deified mountains. 
Were Vatanchu and Xcarrunchan Mams? 

Turning now to the information in the Dolores letter published by Toz- 
zer, we find that they had deities of the maize fields, turkeys, cacao groves, 
and rivers, but the principal ones were Zintun, Ahate, Quizin, Chacmuo, 
Zainoh, Ahua, Xcacuihalal, Tepecthic, Chua, and Taxanitz. Except Quizin, 
whose name is merely a variant spelling of Kisin, these names are unknown, 
but the termination halal of Xcacuilhalal means arrow. Some of them may 
represent local mountains. Particularly important was the lightning, 
known, according to this letter, as Macon. Judging by the beliefs of the 
Mayas of other linguistic divisions, the lightning was associated with a 
group of deities. The padres describe a special lightning ceremony per- 
formed by the cacique and four assistants. The people of the settlement 
leave their houses after placing a pitcher of water beside the burning fire 
on the hearth. The cacique, ceremonially intoxicated, and his four assist- 
ants, enter the village like (mimicking ?) the lightning. The assistants pass 
from house to house putting out the fires with the pitchers of water left 
beside them. Only the fire is kept burning before the idols. At the end of 
the four days the people return, and every one kills a turkey and sprinkles 
its blood on pine sticks, which are burnt before the idols. New fire is then 
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carried to the houses, with which the turkeys are cooked for the festival 
of food and drink, at which as usual they blackened themselves. 

In Yucatan the four junior officials who held the arms and legs of sacri- 
ficial victims were called Nacons. As Yucatec priests of another order were 
called Chacs, the name of the thunder and rain deities, one wonders whether 
the word Nacon can be connected with Macon, the lightning deity of 
Dolores, particularly as this name may well have been borne by the cacique 
and his four assistants when they mimicked the lightning. There is often 
considerable confusion between » and m in Yucatec vocabularies, indicative 
of regional differences or a transitional sound. 

Sacrifices generally took the form of copal incense and turkey blood 
sprinkled on pieces of pine. There was a house where the idols were kept, 
and which also apparently served as a men’s house, as we are told that 
during a wife’s pregnancy the husband slept there. 

Although shooting with arrows is mentioned as a punishment, there is 
no account of human sacrifice at Dolores, perhaps because of the presence 
of the padres. However, human sacrifice was practiced at Pochutla, for 
during the Spanish advance on that town in 1556 the Indians sacrificed a 
negro prisoner, removing his heart. Remesal says his heart was offered to 
the sun, but, according to current Spanish belief all human sacrifices 
throughout Middle America were made to the sun. There are various re- 
ports of children captured by raiding Lacandons being sacrificed. Villagu- 
tierre reports the use of incense burners and many idols at Dolores. 

There is no mention of a regular priesthood, either among Manche 
Chols or Dolores Chols. Indeed, for the latter area we are informed that the 
caciques performed those functions. On the other hand the Moran diction- 
ary lists two words for sorcerer. The Dolores caciques celebrated a particu- 
lar feast, that of the cigarettes. Twenty days were employed making 
cigarettes in the houses, at the end of which time the people sought deer, 
fish, honey, etc., which on the appointed day they presented to the caciques 
in the house of idols. Afterwards the snouts of the idols were rubbed with 
the fat of the animals, and on the mouths were placed small offerings of 
ground cacao. Presents of cigarettes were made to the caciques, and the 
festival was celebrated with eating and drinking, the participants being 
painted. Divination for lucky days for sowing and harvesting and other 
work was performed in Dolores with grains of maize and red beans. Divina- 
tion was also used to decide whether a person would live or die. 

Burial Customs. For the Manche region there is no information, but of 
the practices at Dolores Villagutierre writes: 


These Indians had the custom of burying the dead in open country a short 
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distance from the town and of putting over the grave: of men little stools, puquietas 
[? meaning] and other things used by men, and on those of women metates, cooking 
pots, gourds, bowls, and other utensils of that kind. In their funeral dances they 
used to go around [the graves ?] with their abuses, superstitions and idolatry. 


At Lacandon Lake the Indians threw their dead in the water. Remesal, 
who records this fact, states the custom was due to the lack of land on the 
rocky island. 

Agriculture. According to the Dominican fathers the following plants 
were cultivated among the Manches: maize, sweet potatoes, cacao, “tur- 
key”’ beans,”® chile, tobacco, annatto, plantains, and sugar cane (the last 
two of European introduction). The Moran ‘dictionary, almost entirely 
composed in the same area, lists in addition: plums, squashes, avocados, 
tomatoes, guayabas, mandioc, and anonas. These two sources represent 
casual references, not attempts to list all cultivated produce. Of very 
considerable interest is the definite statement of the padres that the Manche 
Chols did not: know how to make tortillas, but had to be taught. In this 
connection it may be significant that Bishop Landa, our best source for 
Yucatan ethnology, makes no mention of tortillas, although describing at 
some length other methods of serving maize preparations. Moreover, pot- 
tery comal griddles are notably rare in Peten archaeological sites. The 
padres report the use of tamales, balls of maize, posol, and mixtures of maize 
with other herbs. The Moran dictionary lists metates, comals, both plain 
and with holes punched in them. For Dolores Villagutierre mentions maize, 
beans, chili, plantains, sweet potatoes, jicamas, plums, cultivated zapotes 
(mameys) and, in addition to others, pineapples, not improbably a post- 
Spanish introduction.*® For the same town Villagutierre reports the comal. 
The presence of the comal does not necessarily imply tortilla making, as 
this is used among other things for roasting cacao beans. 

Industry. The Manche Chols made their own breech clouts, and a few 
words connected with weaving are given in the Moran dictionary.** Copper 
axes, undoubtedly obtained in trade, were used in clearing milpas. They 
could not have been very efficient, as we learn that three or four days were 


29 “Turkey” beans are listed by Thomas Gage, A New Survey of the West Indies or the 
English American, his Travels by Sea and Land (3rd ed., London, 1677). Gage accompanied his 
friend, Father Moran, on one of the entradas to the Chol country (Chapter 20). 

3° Thompson, op. cit., p. 193. 

% Gates, in his introduction to the Moran Arte y diccionario, has pointed out the fact 
that the Kekchi word for huipil, pot, is listed here, as well as lec, explained as a Chol huipil. 
From this one infers that Kekchi huipils were traded to the Chols. The writer, however, for 
various reasons outside the scope of this paper, believes that po, the Kekchi name of the moon, 
from which pot is derived, may be a generic Maya root for moon. 
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required to fell a very large tree. Bows and arrows were used, and the Moran 
dictionary lists blowguns. Lime was made from certain shells and an ob- 
scure passage suggests that cacao beans and annatto were used as currency. 
To indicate a desire to communicate with outsiders bundles of cacao were 
left in trees. Hammocks of net technique were used, while the Moran 
dictionary gives baskets, net bags, and beds. Pottery making is indicated 
by the pottery incense burners, and confirmed by various types mentioned 
in the Moran dictionary. The latter source also lists flutes, the cochineal 
worm, turkeys, merchants, fish hooks. For Dolores Villagutierre reports 
blowguns, bows and arrows, stone metates and mullers, pottery, calabashes, 
suspended cradles of cane, beautifully worked axes of dark green stone 
used in clearing milpas, dogs,. European chickens, turkeys and many tame 
macaws. 

Dress. Father Cano relates a meeting with six completely naked Manche 
Chols, but Father Remesal says of them that they always wore breech 
clouts and sometimes cotton mantles as well. Women wore cloths of striped 
colored cotton as skirts, but important women, in public, covered head and 
breasts with a white cloth. Men wore their hair short in front, but the long 
tresses behind were plaited with locally made cotton ribbons and were 
gathered up in a kind of aspergill in which were stuck flowers and feathers 
of various kinds. They objected very strongly to having it cut.** Women 
wore their long hair loose. Men, apparently when on the war path, smeared 
themselves with annatto, while another group of the warriors, seen by the 
padres, was decked with feathers. ’ 

A Manche chief was captured with his body covered with designs made 
with a branding iron. If the scarification was made with an instrument of 
that metal, it must, of course, have been a trade piece. On his chest was a 
wreath pattern like the alternate flints and steels of the Toisén order of 
knighthood, while on his stomach was depicted a most horrible looking 
devil. Lacandons, perhaps from Dolores, captured a boy near Coban and 
dressed him in a wide shouldered, full smock of bark cloth with some paint- 
ing on it. This may have been ceremonial, as the boy seemingly was to have 
been sacrificed. Undoubtedly it resembled the painted bark cloth of the 
modern Lacandon, illustrated by Tozzer. For the Dolores settlement we 
have only the information that the bridegroom gave the bride new skirts, 
and that red and black paint was used ceremonially on many occasions, 
but Villagutierre says men and women there went naked except for a cotton 


® Cutting of the hair was a punishment among the Yucatecs (Cogolludo, op. cit., Book 
4, Chapter 4). 
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waist band, from which a belt hung down in front. The women were clever 
at weaving their cloths; dyeing them red with brazil wood and black with 
a certain powder. Both men and women wore wooden sticks in their ears. 
Women had the cartilage of their noses pierced for the insertion of hori- 
zontal canes or for the suspension of circular ornaments, of the size of a 
silver real, made of what was considered to have been amber. 

In the Moran dictionary the word Yaxtun is given for blue beads. This, 
meaning green stones,* is suggestive of the highly prized jade. For the 
Dolores settlement beads and copper bells are mentioned, the latter, need- 
less to say, imported. 

Houses. In the Moran dictionary beside the usual word for a house, ofot, 
which undoubtedly was used for the usual Maya lowland hut of poles and 
palm thatch, another word is given with the translation “house made with 
mud,” presumably meaning walls of wattle. In each Manche house lived 
the owner, his sons, daughters-in-law, grandchildren, brothers-in-law, and 
relations of other categories. According to the Moran dictionary houses 
seem to have been provided with lofts. Villagutierre says that the houses 
at Dolores had open fronts, but sides and backs were closed with pole 
work. Roofs were of straw. In each room was a wooden bed of barbecue 
type sufficiently large to hold four persons. There were small beds for 
children. At Lacandon of the lake, according to Remesal, the houses were 
large and white. This suggests calcimined walls. At Dolores the chief’s 
house had a verandah, suggestive of the type of house used by Yucatec 
chiefs. 

Calendar and astronomy. No Chol calendar is mentioned by writers, 
except that the new year celebration at Dolores was called Chuntal Catuz. 
The first word means in Chol, “seat,” but is also connected, through its 
original meaning of root or base, with “beginning” in most lowland Maya 
languages. However, we know from Yucatecan sources that the Katun 
(twenty vague year period) had its seat, and the meaning here is probably 
analogous. The meaning of Catuz is uncertain. It may be significant that a 
great feast and ceremonial intoxication was planned in a Manche Chol 
settlement for June 27, 1604. According to the correlation of the Maya 
calendar in Yucatan made by Bishop Landa, and allowing for leap day 
corrections, and the shift from Julian to Gregorian, which took place in the 
interval, this day coincided with 8 Cumhu, the mythical start of the Maya 
calendar, and an extremely important event in the Maya year. A list of 
Maya months in an almanac from Lanquin, Alta Vera Paz, was published 


3 Most Maya divisions do not verbally distinguish between green and blue. 
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a few years ago.™ The fact that Lanquin was probably once Chol territory,® 
together with linguistic evidence of the closeness of several month names 
to those of Yucatan and non-Kekchi features such as the Chol Yax~x in place 
of the Kekchi Rax, supports the writer’s original contention that the month 
names are Chol, although the rest of the almanac is written in Kekchi, the 
present language of Lanquin. The Moran dictionary gives Xulab as a 
generic name for star. This word is still current among the Mopan Mayas 
of San Antonio, British Honduras, as a name for the planet Venus. There 
is a possibility that it is of Kekchi origin, since in that language it means 
guardian of the animals, according to information of a resident in the 
Kekchi country. The word Apizocad is translated as ‘Venus star or, 
rather, star which lasts all night.’”’ The name should doubtlessly be written 
Ahpizacab with the meaning measurer of the night. The Yucatec Motul 
dictionary gives Ah ppizakab,*” “morning star that appears early [in the 
night] and runs all through it as though it were measuring it.’’ This could 
not, of course, apply to Venus, but might describe any star or the planets 
Mars or Jupiter when not far removed from opposition. Elsewhere in the 
Moran dictionary the morning star is listed as mohec, meaning great star.** 
The Pleiades are given as Uc chahom (seven together?). The moon is u; the 
sun is quin, sunset being ochgquin (enter sun) and the sun’s rays being po- 
etically described as u halal quin (the sun’s arrows or spears). Directions 
are: east, ézatzib quin; north, nohek ; west, u yochib quin (thesun’s entrance); 
south, nool. 

Relationship terms. Material in the Moran dictionary is not sufficient to 
cast much light on the classificatory system used by the Chols, but the 
few indefinite terms given suggest that it was of the same pattern as that 
used by the Yucatecs*® in the use of reciprocal terms of address, although 
the material is too scant to indicate whether cross-cousin marriage had 
been practiced. 


% W.E. Gates, A Languin Kekchi Calendar (Maya Society Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 29-32, 
Baltimore, 1931); J. E. Thompson, A Maya Calendar from the Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 34, pp. 449-54, 1932). 

% See notes 8 and 9. 

%* Thompson, Ethnology of the Mayas, p. 63. 

37 The Martinez edition gives Ahppizba hab, but an examination of a photostat of the 
original copy in the Carter Brown Library shows the 6 rubbed out, and a light stroke, the 
presence of which converts Martinez’ h/ into k. 

38 In the Motul dictionary of Yucatec Noh Ek is definitely stated to be Venus. 

3° F. Eggan, The Maya Kinship System and Cross Cousin Marriage (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 36, pp. 188-202, 1934). 
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The following terms are listed: mam, grandfather and grandson; ifzin, 
younger brother and grandson; mim, grandmother and grandson (grand- 
daughter ?); mi, uncle older than father (with prefix no[h]) stepfather (with 
prefix ézeh), and presumably father (not listed); ma, mother, stepmother 
(with prefix ézeh), aunt older than mother (with prefix no[h]); mu, sister-in- 
law; han and achalcan, brother-in-law; nial, son-in-law (the Starr vocabu- 
lary from Tila gives this word as meaning father-in-law); ichac, nephew; 
ichan, uncle; zacun, elder brother; itan, sister; choc, son or daughter; haézil, 
woman’s child’s mother-in-law. 

The term no, undoubtedly noh, has the meaning of great, the prefix 
tzeh has in Yucatec the meaning little, and js there similarly used as a 
prefix, but with the sense of younger. These terms are suggestive of cross- 
cousin marriage when taken in connection with the terms used by the 
linguistically closely related Yucatec. 

The Chol vocabulary in Leon Fernandez also lists mia, mother; fiat, 
father; peenel, son: hal, daughter; t2zuscun (older ?) brother; chich (older ?) 
sister. The last is of particular interest since in Yucatec chich has, among 
other meanings, that of wife’s brother’s wife. Since ch in Chol becomes gen- 
erally c in Yucatec, the term chich corresponds to the Yucatec cic. This rela- 
tionship term is used for various relations including older sister. It is thus 
clear that originally the term chich was used both for elder sister and for 
wife’s brother’s wife presumably before Yucatec was differentiated from 
the other lowland languages or dialects. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that with cross-cousin marriage one’s sister is also one’s wife’s brother’s 
wife 

The Manche Chols were polygamous, since many are said to have died 
of a mixture of anger and melancholy on being restricted to one wife after 
transportation to the Rabinal area. The Dolores Chols, on the other hand, 
were monogamous according to the authors of the manuscript letter and 
Villagutierre. 

A fairly detailed account of a Dolores marriage ceremony is given in 
that letter. 


Marriages are made in this fashion. The young man goes alone to ask for the 
young woman, and if she is promised to him, he remains at the house of his parents- 
in-law for a year. He eats and sleeps there with her as though they were married. 
and if they do not agree well in that year, the young man seeks another woman and 
she is lost. But if they agree, at the end of the year they bring together many 
turkeys, etc., and the women guests paint themselves and paint the bride and deco- 
rate her hair and neck with as many beads, tistines, and copper bells as can be 
procured, And the men paint the bridegroom like themselves, black like devils. 
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The form of the marriage is: the bride gives the bridegroom a small stool painted 
in colors, and also give him five grains of cacao, and says to him ‘“‘These I give thee 
as a sign that I accept thee as my husband.” And he also gives her some new skirts 
and another five grains of cacao, saying the same thing. The cacique, who is the 
priest on all these occasions, joins their hands, places for them a petate [mat] in the 
middle of the house, and there the newly wed couple take their seats. Then the 
whole house is filled with guests with their small stools, eating and drinking, and 
now and then the newly married ones dance.*® 


There is no information as to restrictions on choice of a spouse, but 
Villagutierre says Calpuls or Chirimitals (clan or sib groups, perhaps 
geographical) existed at Dolores. 

Social customs. At Dolores it was customary for a man to sleep in the 
house of idols from his wife’s fifth month of pregnancy until the birth, 
not taking up residence in his house until the fifth day after that event. 
Twenty days after birth, in the presence of all the relatives, an old woman 
passed a comb under the child’s short hair, and singed the ends with six 
successive lighted sticks of pine wood. Subsequently these six sticks were 
anointed with turkey blood and, together with much copal, burnt on a 
large pile of pinewood in the house of the idols. Then the high priest (chief 
cacique ?) came out and gave the child a name, smearing its whole body 
with black and red, and placed over it a garland of small macaw feathers 
called guen. Thereupon all returned to their houses and a big feast was 
held. 

The people of Dolores were in the habit of confessing to their caciques 
when sickness afflicted a member of the family, holding the belief that the 
sickness would end in death unless confession were made by son, father, 
or husband, etc. Should the whole community be suffering from plague 
or sickness, the confession of a serious sin would lead to the shooting of the 
sinner with bows and arrows. Attendants did not eat or drink before a 
chief. Apparently a chief served as priest for the members of his clan or 
sib, although among the prisoners taken to Guatemala city from Lacandon 
of the lake were two individuals said to have been the cacique and high 
priest. 

In the Moran dictionary words for mask and dance are listed. Terms are 
also given for various tradesmen and professionals, such as carpenter, 
mason, tailor, trader, doctor, and teacher, suggesting fairly advanced 
specialization. 

Cortes and the Chols. Cortes, both during his march to Nitoand during 


40 A. M. Tozzer (op. cit.) calls attention to resemblances to marriage ceremonial depicted 
in Mendoza Codex. The above translation is that of Tozzer. 
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his subsequent forays in the Lake Yzabal region, was in contact with Chols. 
However, his account, dealing primarily with the search for food, has little 
of ethnological importance in it, and, furthermore, his explorations from 
Lake Yzabal took him also through Pokomchi territory, and it is impossible 
to attribute his remarks to any particular group. Yet one of his two refer- 
ences to turkeys, pigeons, partridges, and pheasants (curassows) kept in 
cages probably applied to the Chols. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the woefully meager source material one gets an impression of a 
simple culture of Maya pattern lacking the highly developed religious and 
secular organization of Yucatan or the Guatemalan highlands. This is 
particularly noticeable in the absence of a regular whole-time priesthood 
in both Manche and Dolores, and in the lack of towns in the Manche area 
and their small size in the Acala-Dolores-Pochutla regions. This feature is 
emphasized in the Moran dictionary by the absence of a specific word for 
town, the word /uum, a generic Maya term for land, serving as a substitute. 

Linguistic evidence shows that the people called Lacandons in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were actually Chols. The present day 
Lacandons, speaking a language or dialect very close to Yucatec, probably 
moved into this region after the Chols had been removed by the padres. 

In seeking to place this poorly known Chol culture a few points are 
worth noting. The Dolores hut set aside as a combined temple and men’s 
hut corresponds to the modern Kekchi ermita“ and the modern Lacandon 
hut for idols.“ Men’s houses also existed in Yucatan, but these seemingly 
did not also serve as temples. In the worship of mountain and river deities 
the Chols, of both Manche and Dolores, are closer to the Kekchis and 
other highland Mayas as well as to the Mopans, Chontals, and Tzeltals* 
than they are to the Yucatecs and modern Lacandons, among whom this 
cult is absent or poorly developed. 

Lofts in huts are shared by Manche Chols and Kekchis, but are missing 
among Yucatecs and Tzeltals, and even among the Mopans. In the free 
use of pine wood for sacrificial purposes the Chols are again closer to high- 
land Mayas than they are to Mopans, Yucatecs of British Honduras or 


“1K. Sapper, Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika nebst einem Ausflug nach dem Hochland von 
Anahuac (Braunschweig, 1897), p. 275. 

42 A. M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandones (Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, New York, 1907), p. 11. 

43 F, Blom and O. La Farge, Tribes and Temples (Middle American Research Series, Tu- 
lane University of Louisiana, No. 1, New Orleans, 1926), pp. 368, 500. 
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Yucatan, or the modern Lacandons. However, the absence of this feature 
in Yucatan may be due to the rarity of pine wood there. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Kekchi resemblances are due to 
absorption of Chols by the expanding Kekchis. Sapper has already called 
attention to Chol words now incorporated into Kekchi.“ A possible addi- 
tion to his list of ethnological importance is icbolai, the Kekchi name for 
the rattlesnake, of which the hammock of the Mam is made, but given in 
the Moran dictionary as a species of snake. Xulab, to which reference has 
been made, may also be a borrowing. 

A penis mutilation ceremony, seemingly similar to that of the Chols, 
can be inferred from a late seventeenth century account of the Mopans,® 
who, judging by their apparent descendants now living in San Antonio, 
British Honduras, must have been culturally as well as geographically 
close to the Chols.“ A somewhat similar ceremony has been reported by 
Bishop Landa as existing among the Yucatecs. 

Our study shows that the Chols were not only geographically and lin- 
guistically intermediate between Yucatecs and highland Mayas, but also 
culturally so. However, such scant information on Chol ethnology can 
hardly be used to link that people with the ethnologically almost as little 
known Maya Old Empire. Nor has the time arrived when we can delineate 
with any assurance the cultural subdivisions which undoubtedly existed 
in that region. Unfortunately Maya archaeological collections consist 
overwhelmingly of sculpture, ceremonial objects, painted pottery, jades, 
and other showy pieces. These may be considered to reflect the unifying 
influences of the hierarchical cult, comparable, perhaps, in its effects to 
Mohammedanism. On the other hand, features such as metates and mul- 
lers, and sherds of unslipped or monochrome slipped pottery which might 
well be representative of the underlying ethnological and, perhaps, lin- 
guistic subdivisions, are almost completely absent from all collections 
except those most recently made. Whether, therefore, this belt of Chol 
territory is reflected in the archaeology of the area must remain in doubt 
until more is known of the humbler arts and crafts. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“4 Sapper, Das nordliche Mitel-A merika, p. 397. 
“ Ximenez, op. cit., Book 5, Chapter 58. 
“ Thompson, Ethnology of the Mayas. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF CULTURE CONTACT WITHOUT CONFLICT: 
REINDEER TUNGUS AND COSSACKS OF 
NORTHWESTERN MANCHURIA! By ETHEL JOHN LINDGREN 


METHOD OF EXPOSITION 


HIS brief discussion of aspects of Russo-Tungus culture contact in 

northwestern Manchuria is presented in the hope that, by comparison 
with studies conducted elsewhere, significant correlations may eventually 
be established. In analyzing the material the results of other investigations 
should therefore be taken into account. Unfortunately I have not yet 
found any detailed treatment of the particular problem with which I am 
concerned. Indeed an examination of several articles? relating to the effects 
of European civilization on African society reveals little uniformity even in 
the descriptive sections, raising the question of whether attempts at draw- 
ing general conclusions from culture contact research are premature.* 

It is true that a comprehensive outline for the arrangement of data has 
already been proposed in A Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation, 
communicated to ““Man’™ by M. J. Herskovits, R. Redfield, and R. Linton. 
G. Bateson has criticized its categories and also advanced an alternative 
scheme.’ Both systems of analysis clearly assume that contact phenomena, 
despite the differences between the cultures involved in each case, never- 
theless have characteristics which permit of valid generalizations. Bateson 
further assumes that a study of the contact of groups within a culture will 
throw light upon factors present in inter-cultural relations. The truth of 
the first assumption is of course often taken for granted in popular state- 
ments; e.g., “Conquerors are always resented by the conquered.”” Mean- 
while anthropologists, by continued efforts to explain the presence or 
absence of individual features in as many cases of culture contact as pos- 
sible, may gradually prepare the ground for wider syntheses. 


1 Part of this paper was read to Section H of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Blackpool, September, 1936. 

2 A Five-Year Plan of Research (Africa, Vol. 5, No. 1, 1932) which explains the objective, 
and contributions by A. I. Richards, L. Mair, I. A. Schapera, and M. Fortes to the same 
journal (1932-1936). See also C. Daryll Forde, Social Change in a West African Community 
(Man, 1937, No. 5). 

3 Note, however, that Fortes believes that the method of field-work which he advocates 
“provides a basis for a comparative sociology of culture contact,” and claims to have dem- 
onstrated the fact by explaining the differences between his own findings and those of Schapera 
from another African tribe: see Culture Contact as a Dynamic Process (Africa, Vol. 9, No. 1, 
1936), pp. 50-54. * Man, 1935, No. 162. 

5 See Culture Contact and Schismogenesis (Man, 1935, No. 199). * Tbid., §§7,9. 
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The present article is intended as a small contribution towards that 
task, although the aspect of culture dealt with has the disadvantage of 
complexity. It was, in fact, chosen because of its immediate practical 
importance rather than from theoretical considerations. 

A summary is bound to be dogmatic and undocumented, and the con- 
clusions therefore merely provisional. I am in full agreement with the 
standards of completeness in the collection and analysis of culture contact 
data which Schapera advotates.’? Of my relevant field notes,* however, 
only those on shamanism, clan organization, personal names, and the at- 
titude towards land have been somewhat fully analyzed. Yet preliminary 
reports of work in other areas have often helped me to see new problems in 
my own, and through the inter-cultural comparisons which they facilitate, 
the contact phenomena most susceptible of generalizations should become 
sooner apparent. 

THE PROBLEM 


Many culture contact studies have been prompted by conditions in 
one of two cultures, due directly or indirectly to its contact with the other, 
which according to the investigators’ ethical criteria? appear unfortunate 
or even “calamitous.’?° Typically the culture causing anxiety is non- 
European, non-Christian, relatively primitive in its economy, and prelit- 
erate; its bearers have a skin color other than “‘white” and are politically a 
subject people. Typically the other culture is European, Christian, rela- 
tively advanced in its economy, and literate, its bearers being “whites” 
who are politically dominant. Characteristic accompaniments of their 
contact are attitudes of fear and suspicion on the part of the subject 
people" and attitudes which range from contempt to paternalism on the 
part of the Europeans,” both sets usually involving a view of the members 
of the opposite group as in some sense different in kind from themselves. 


7 See Field Methods in the Study of Modern Culture Contacts (Africa, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1935). 

8 My interest in this subject was first aroused by the theories of F. C. Bartlett; see Psy- 
chology and Primitive Culture (Cambridge, 1923), Chap. 5, ““The Psychological Study of the 
Contact of Peoples.” 

® These are seldom specified and are obviously difficult to define. Fortes has already 
called attention to the valuational bias in such terms as “pathological,” “disintegrated,” “de- 
tribalized,” etc., remarking that “every society ...can be described as pathological or 
disintegrated from certain points of view” (op. cit., p. 25). 

10 See A Five-Year Plan of Research, p. 1. 

1 See, e.g., A. I. Richards, Anthropological Problems in North-Eastern Rhodesia (Africa, 
Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 127-28). 

2 See, e.g., F. Clarke, The Double Mind in African Education (Africa, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1932) 
pp. 161-63. 
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When the interests of the two communities come into conflict, such atti- 
tudes may change to hatred, issuing in revolutionary violence on the one 
hand and in repressive action on the other. 

In the case of the Reindeer Tungus and certain Russian Cossacks" of 
northwestern Manchuria, all the typical elements of contrast listed above 
have existed, in some degree, during a relationship which has lasted more 
than sixty years, yet the accompaniments just described seem to be 
lacking. I epitomize this condition negatively as culture contact without 
conflict because its theoretical significance lies in the fact that it is uncom- 
mon, and its practical significance in the fact that members of some 
contemporary cultures, including our own, régard the reverse as undesir- 
able. The condition may be further defined by the following data:'* 

(1) I heard no Tungus or Cossack express fear, contempt, or hatred in 
relation to the other group as a whole or any individual composing it."* A 
few traits of the opposite group are habitually criticized, and a few praised, 
on the basis of a comparison with the corresponding traits of the speaker’s 
culture. Neither the unfavorable nor the favorable verdicts are inconsistent, 
however, with the self-estimates of members of the group concerned."’ 
Expressions of dislike and distrust with regard to individuals in the other 
group are of exactly the same type as those applied within the group itself, 
and admiration seems to predominate over criticism.'* 

(2) No instance was recorded of the use or threat of force in the rela- 
tions between these communities, although the reminiscences of the elderly 
cover most of the period of contact. The absence of even sporadic murders 


8 Living in Chuerhkanho and Dubova at the time of this study; before the Russian 
Revolution, in Pokrovka and Ust-Urov. 

4 Cf. R. H. Lowie, Cultural Anthropology: a Science (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
42, No. 3, 1936), p. 306. % Collected in 1929, 1931, and 1932. 

6 Statements about the absence of traits are notoriously unreliable, especially after a 
rather brief investigation, but complementary evidence of a positive kind appears in the 
descriptive sections below. 

17 For instance, the Tungus criticize the Russians because thefts occur in their com- 
munities, a crime unknown among the Manchurian Reindeer Tungus, while the Russian 
Cossacks are themselves tireless in praising Tungus honesty, implying its superiority to their 
own. The Cossacks, in turn, criticize the Tungus for their random violence under the influence 
of drink, Cossack violence being usually premeditated, and the Tungus often spontaneously 
deplore this weakness on their part. 

18 In observing the attitudes of Cossacks and Tungus towards each other I had the ad- 
vantage of being a cultural novelty, not associated with either, and there were no Cossacks or 
Reindeer Tungus in my party. It included B.O. M. Mamen, a Norwegian; a Mongol who only 
knew a Tungus dialect remote from that of the Reindee: group; and, part of the time, a Mo- 
hammedan Russian Tartar and his son, whose culture differed considerably from the Cossacks’. 
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is important because they do occur within the two groups. There have also 
been violent encounters between the Cossacks and the Ganchens, a neigh- 
boring Tungus tribe. Recently three Reindeer Tungus were taken captive 
by bandits from other Russian settlements, but traders from the Cossack 
community in question pled successfully for their lives. 

The condition which I wish to explain thus characterizes both the groups 
involved in contact and is distinguishable by the presence or absence of 
certain (1) verbally expresSed attitudes, and (2) overt behavior, towards 
members of the other group. The effects of contact on the social and eco- 
nomic organization, the material culture, etc., of each group will only be 
considered as features which may, or may not, be related to the condition 
discussed. In its form the problem is therefore the converse of those en- 
visaged by A Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation. The Memorandum 
seeks to explain such results of contact as the acceptance, adaptation, or 
rejection of foreign traits by noting, inter alia, whether the “type of con- 
tact” is friendly or hostile and whether elements of culture have been 
forced upon a people or voluntarily received,'® this being the very aspect 
of the situation which I have chosen as a starting-point. Conclusions drawn 
from the two lines of inquiry should prove mutually illuminating. Bateson’s 
objective, on the other hand, more closely resembles mine in that he wishes 
to find “restraining factors” for the ‘“‘schismogenesis,” or progressive 
differentiation, to which he attributes the fact that “‘the nations of Europe 

. . are ready to fly at each other’s throats.’”° 


ASPECTS OF THE CULTURES AND THEIR RELATIONS 
The characteristics of the local Reinder Tungus and Cossack cultures, 
and their relations, which appear most relevant to the problem will now 
be summarized. Brief accounts of the general mode of life and environ- 


ment of the Tungus, and to a lesser extent of the Cossacks, have been given 
elsewhere.” 


Earty History oF ConTACT 


The Siberian Tungus fought, and were defeated by, the Russian 


19 Loc. cit., §§III (A2, B1) and V. See also Bartlett’s statement that “the psychological 
determination of the results of contact depends in the first place upon the instinctive social 
relationship form which holds good within and between the groups involved” (op. cit., p. 133). 
The relationship forms which he describes are ‘“‘primitive comradeship, assertiveness, and sub- 
missiveness” (p. 37). 20 Op. cit., §20. 

21 See The Reindeer Tungus of Manchuria (Journal, Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. 22, 
Pt. 2, 1935), and North-Western Manchuria and the Reindeer Tungus (Geographical Journal, 
Vol. 75, No. 6, 1930), which is accompanied by a map. 
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invaders in 1603 and 1615, being forced to pay taxes from 1623.” The Rus- 
sians who conquered Siberia were chiefly Cossacks and very probably in- 
cluded the ancestors of those who settled on the Manchurian frontier. The 
forbears of the Manchurian Reindeer Tungus were also in Siberia at the 
same period. However the two groups in Manchuria to-day seem to have 
no traditions about their early conflicts, neither Tungus nor Cossacks 
speaking of a time when they were not living near the Argun and trading 
amicably with each other. 

It is difficult to date the first contact between these specific communi- 
ties. Apparently few Reindeer Tungus had arrived in Manchuria by 1856,” 
but according to a Russian informant they had traded with the Pokrovka 
Cossacks for years before they crossed the Amur. Regular meetings with 
the Ust-Urov Cossacks must have begun not later than 1870. 

Some two hundred years after engaging in armed conflict, therefore, 
small groups of Tungus and Cossacks established peaceful relations which 
have lasted for nearly a century. 


TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONS 


I found no trace of a possessive attitude towards land among the 
Tungus,™ although families tend to keep to the same region, probably 
because of their permanent storehouses. Even hunting grounds are not 
apportioned, the first comer being left the field. They nomadize within a 
total area of over 7,000 sq. m., only the fringes of which have been shared, 
in recent times, by Russian and Kumarchen® hunters and by Chinese 
seeking gold. The density of the Tungus population is roughly .02 to the 
square mile. 

Until the Russian revolution every Transbaikal Cossack owned about 
100 acres of tax-free land, little of which was cultivated by the owner 
himself. After the revolution many Pokrovka and Ust-Urov Cossacks 
left Siberia for Manchuria and founded agricultural settlements at Chu- 
erhkanho, across the Argun from Ust-Urov, and at Dubova, farther south. 

While still living in Siberia, the Cossacks had often hunted in the woods 
on the Manchurian side. Since their emigration these excursions have 
multiplied, and other Russian refugees have followed their example. In 
the search for squirrels in the autumn and for wapiti in the spring they are 


22 See M. A. Czaplicka, “The Tungus” (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1921). 

23 See E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), p. 344. 

*4 That is the Reindeer Tungus of Manchuria, unless otherwise stated. 

*5 A Tungus tribe living east of the Khingan Mountains. 

6 See M. A. Czaplicka, The Evolution of the Cossack Communities (Journal, Royal Cen- 
tral Asian Society, Vol. 5, Pt. 2, 1918), p. 53. 
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clearly rivals of the Tungus, blazing trails ever deeper into the taiga and 
beginning to deplete the game. The Cossacks, like the Tungus, do not 
divide the hunting grounds in any way among themselves, nor do they 
come to a collective agreement with the Tungus on the subject. Yet the 
first to arrive in a valley, Tungus or Russian, is left undisturbed, and I 
never heard of attempted group intimidation or resistance, or even personal 
quarrels. 

The fact that both Tungus and Cossacks have had more than adequate 
space to ensure their food supply during the whole period of contact must 
have facilitated their mutual tolerance. On the other hand there are obvious 
opportunities for friction in the unsystematized common use of territory, 
especially for hunting squirrels, which are of considerable importance to 
Tungus economy. Dr A. I. Richards has suggested to me that there is 
more likelihood of serious conflict between organized groups than between 
sets of individuals, and inquired about the method of hunting squirrels in 
this respect. It is interesting that the Tungus, while they usually hunt singly 
or in pairs, divide all products of the chase except squirrels equally among 
the households at the hunters’ encampment; squirrels are retained by the 
individual hunter and the skins sold to traders for the profit of his family 
alone. The Cossacks hunt in parties of from two to six men, among whom 
the booty is shared, but there is acute rivalry between the various parties 
for the highest squirrel “score.” 

Even assuming that these conditions are more favorable than they 
would be if an organized body of Cossack hunters confronted a similar 
body of Tungus, a dangerously jealous attitude might be expected to arise 
had not cordial relations already become habitual.?’ 


S1zE oF GROUPS 


In 1908 Chinese officials were told that there were 850 Reindeer Tungus 
in Manchuria. The Cossacks of Ust-Urov and Pokrovka together can 
scarcely have outnumbered them at that time. 

Now” less than 160 Tungus remain, smallpox accounting chiefly for 
the difference, and with them twenty Cossack families, composed of some 
150 individuals, carry on the traditional trade. Although the total émigré 
population in the villages of Chuerhkanho and Dubova together is perhaps 
350, this degree of Russian predominance is negligible in proportion to the 
large territory which the groups share. 


*7 The Ataman of the Cossack settlement at Argunski, farther up the Argun than Ust- 
Urov, is said to have frightened away some Tungus who came to trade in his area in 1904 
because he did not want the hunting spoiled. 28 1932. 
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The two communities, therefore, have always been small and of ap- 
proximately the same size, without expectation of sudden increase, all 
factors of probable significance in explaining the absence of hostility. 


TYPES AND FREQUENCY OF CONTACT 


Contact between the Tungus and Cossacks has taken, apparently since 
it began, the following main forms: 

(1) Markets. Two or three times each winter, when the Tungus are 
busy hunting squirrels, the Cossack traders travel with horse-drawn sledges 
up the frozen rivers and meet the Tungus at.a forest rendezvous, where a 
market is held. Two or three times each summer, when the Cossacks are 
busy farming and reluctant to risk their horses in the marshy taiga, the 
Tungus come with their reindeer to the Cossack settlements instead. The 
markets last from two to five days, and a few Tungus women and children 
usually attend them with the men. During village markets, some of the 
Tungus often live in the Cossack traders’ houses. 

(2) Encounters in the Woods. Cossack and Tungus hunters can readily 
identify each other’s trails, due to the differences in their footprints and 
blazes. If the marks are fresh, either Cossack or Tungus will eagerly seek 
out the camp for the sake of company, and probably a little trade, some- 
times staying overnight. 

(3) Longer Visits. Instances of protracted residence by members of 
one community in the other occur irregularly, and have diverse causes: 

(a) About twenty-five years ago, when an epidemic swept away all 
but a few deer, most of the Tungus left the woods and lived with the Ust- 
Urov Cossacks until they had earned enough money to buy new reindeer 
from Siberia. The men worked in the fields, the women in the houses, and 
according to the Cossacks they got on very well. The Tungus make no 
complaints of their life as paid laborers at that time, only remarking that 
Russian houses are so stuffy to sleep in that their health suffered; but 
they seem to have hastened back to their life in the forests as soon as fresh 
deer could be obtained. Although great excitement attends the periodic 
visits to the village, the Tungus, when asked, say emphatically that they 
prefer the taiga. 

(b) After the summer markets Tungus young men occasionally stay 
on with the Cossacks for a few days. One youth who remained longer was, 
however, a case of maladjustment from the Tungus point of view,*® and 
unpopular with the Cossacks because he did not help with their work. 


29 The Cossacks close the doors and windows at night and keep the stove hot, whereas 
the Tungus sleep in partly open tents, are lightly covered, and let out the fire. 
3° On other grounds, i.e. general laziness and ill-temper. 
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(c) A novel contact agent*! has been a Pokrovka Cossack who twice 
fled from Chinese justice into the forest and nomadized with the Tungus for 
several months, accompanied by his very intelligent wife. They kept rein- 
deer and learned many Tungus techniques, some of which they continued 
to apply after settling down in a Cossack village again. The wife became 
an intimate friend of a Tungus shamaness who is an important figure in the 
tribe. 

Of the types of contact'listed above, only the markets bring the two 
groups together at regular intervals, and when these brief meetings are 
over the routine of their daily life proceeds quite independently. This is 
perhaps one reason for the lack of irritation at each other’s ways, but it is 
noteworthy that even continuous and intensive contact® does not seem to 
cause any difficulty. 


RACE AND MISCEGENATION 


The Tungus are straight-haired xanthoderms like the Chinese, whom 
they must have encountered soon after reaching Manchuria, if not before. 
Yet in spite of the contrasting, burly Cossacks, the Tungus have either 
failed to notice the physical traits which they share with the Chinese,* 
or do not assign any importance to them. Their attitudes towards foreign 
groups seem to be based entirely on culture, and they regard that of the 
Chinese as the most alien they know. 

The Cossacks think of themselves as Russians. Although conscious of 
their special status as Cossacks under the old régime, they are not aware, 
I believe, of the original Turkic admixture in their blood which connects 
them with the Asiatics.™ I never heard them group the Tungus and Chinese 
together in a racial sense, nor comment on the physical type of either. 

While intermarriage has not occurred, to my knowledge, between Tun- 
gus and Cossacks brought up within their own communities,® the few 
Tungus children adopted by Cossacks in the past habitually made, I 
gather, Russian matches. A motherless Tungus boy now being reared by a 
trader’s family receives more attention, if anything, than his foster-broth- 
ers, and the Tungus say: “He will be a Russian.” Both Tungus and Cos- 
sacks show amused curiosity about the Slavonic features of one Tungus 
recently emigrated from Siberia, but this is due to the mystery about his 


3 A term used by Fortes; cf. op. cit., p. 54. ® See §3, a, above. 

%3 These are numerous; see A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man (New York, 1925), p. 32. 

% See Czaplicka, The Evolution of the Cossack Communities. 

% The present shortage of Tungus girls of marriageable age may or may not be relevant 
to the type and degree of miscegenation. 
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parentage and the presumption of an illicit union. I heard no ridicule or 
criticism of Russo-Tungus miscegenation as such. 

On the other hand, marriages between Russian girls and Chinese, which 
have rapidly increased in number since the revolution, are strongly disap- 
proved of by many Russians, even though the participants are not socially 
ostracized. Comments refer to cultural, not physical, differences, however,” 
It seems probable that marriages between Russians and taiga-bred Tungus, 
if they occurred, would also arouse adverse comment on cultural grounds, 
since the Russians are well aware of the differences, e.g., in cleanliness and 
in the care of women before and after childbirth, between the Tungus and 
themselves. Awareness of these differences does not, of course, account for 
the absence of miscegenation, because many elements of Chinese culture 
also seem alien to the Russians, and there have furthermore been bitter 
conflicts, quite recently, between the local Russian and Chinese groups. 
Cossacks and Tungus have probably seldom married merely because the 
two groups seldom meet, and, when they do, the opposite sexes have little 
opportunity to be alone together.*’ 

The fact that intermarriage between Cossacks and taiga-bred Tungus 
has not taken place has obviously eliminated a possible source of strain. 
A few cases of intermarriage with Tungus reared as Russians, in this or 
neighboring groups, in the past have presumably been accepted by the 
Russians without question, since their attitude towards miscegenation 
seems to have a purely cultural basis. 


LANGUAGE, LITERACY,** AND BILINGUALISM 


The Reindeer Tungus of Manchuria speak a Northern Tungus dialect. 
They know nothing of the alphabet for native Siberian languages created in 
the U.S.S.R.,°* but some of the men carve messages, e.g., about lost rein- 


% Persons familiar with Russia often remark that Russians in general lack racial prejudice, 
and they undoubtedly show far less evidence of it than most other European peoples. 

37 A Russian trader told me, as an example of what he evidently considered to be the 
pathological jealousy of Tungus men, that any hunter who returned to camp earlier in the 
day than the rest was regarded with deep suspicion by the others and interrogated about the 
motives for his action. When staying at a Tungus camp this Russian had apparently experi- 
enced this himself. As he was known to force his attentions on Russian girls when intoxicated 
in his own village, the Tungus were no doubt particularly cautious. In any case the anecdote 
shows that the possibility of sexual relations between the two groups was in the minds of both 
Tungus and Russian. 

38 J am indebted to Mrs B. Z. Seligman for reading an earlier draft of this paper and 
raising the question of whether the literacy of the Cossacks affected their relations with the 
Tungus in any way. 

39 In 1925; see G. M. Vasilevich, Uchebnik Evenkiyskogo (Tungusskogo) Yazyka [Manual 
of the Evenki (Tungus) Language] (Moscow, 1934), p. 4. 
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deer, on trees, and occasional words elsewhere, by representing the Tungus 
sounds with Russian letters. 

All Tungus men, the older boys, and most of the women understand 
Russian, often expressing themselves fluently in that language, which is 
used exclusively in trade. Several middle-aged men also read and write, 
having studied for a short time in the “taiga school” established at the 
peak of Tungus prosperity, about twenty years ago.*° A few younger men 
have picked up enough to make entries on their Russian calendars, while 
every man writes his name or initials, and the date, on various tools. None 
of the Tungus have learned arithmetic, even the simplest addition being 
too difficult for most. 

The Cossacks speak Great Russian, apart from the local elements in 
their vocabulary. Adult men and women can usually read and write as 
well as reckon, although they make scant use of their ability, the shrewdest 
trader boasting to me that he had never read a book." 

A number of non-Russian terms used by the Cossacks, and firmly be- 
lieved by them to be Tungus, bear little or no resemblance to the real 
Tungus expressions,” a fact of which the Cossacks remain ignorant because 
not one of them speaks Tungus. The shrewd trader just mentioned could 
count to ten in Tungus and recognize the word for “‘sable,” and the fugitive 
who lived for months among the Tungus knew some phrases, but they were 
considered prodigies by the rest. 

The prestige and advantages in trade which the Cossacks gain through 
a higher degree of literacy, reinforced by a monopoly of arithmetic, are 
therefore partly counterbalanced by the superior linguistic talents of the 
Tungus. While the Tungus cannot check the traders’ bookkeeping, they 
can consult together at markets in a language no trader understands. As in 
other spheres, the inequality between them is not so great that respect 
ceases to be mutual, a circumstance which may be vital to the maintenance 
of good relations.* 


4° Just before the Manchurian sables were exterminated. 

41 They are keen to educate their children, however, paying for a village teacher and 
even sending some of the boys away to school in the towns. 

* They have probably been borrowed from other Siberian tribes. 

#8 In a recent psychological experiment on “‘constructive social thinking,” F. C. Bartlett 
found that a considerable proportion of subjects, in one case 33%, believed that a marked dif- 
ference in I.Q. between groups would make their cooperation impossible (see The Co-operation 
of Social Groups: a Preliminary Report and Suggestions (Occupational Psychology, Vol. 12, 
No. 1, 1938, p. 39). Unfortunately I made no systematic observations on which to base an 
estimate of the relative intelligence of the Tungus and Cossacks, but the Tungus impressed 
me as being much quicker in their reactions, intellectual and physical, than the Cossacks. 
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SoctaL ORGANIZATION AND PoLiTIcAL RELATIONS 


Tungus social organization is characterized by the marked independence 
of individual households, no doubt accentuated in the Manchurian group 
through its isolation. Clan elders are still elected but have little power, or 
rather little occasion to exercise it, for theft is unknown, and acts of vio- 
lence due to drunkenness, the only kind which occur, do not usually require 
compensation. Clan meetings often coincide with markets, the traders 
giving their advice. 

The Cossacks seem to have lived a free, roving life, intolerant of inter- 
ference and without class distinctions among themselves, from early times.“ 
Later their military duties entailed a more stereotyped organization, but 
the Ust-Urov group which emigrated to Manchuria after the revolution 
has proceeded more by personal initiative than by cooperative effort. The 
senior representative appointed for short-term periods acts chiefly as inter- 
mediary between the Chinese officials and the Cossack council of adult men. 

Although “Manchuria had belonged to China for nearly two centuries 
before the Reindeer Tungus entered it, each hunter paid three roubles a 
year to the atamans of Cossack settlements across the Amur until the 
Great War. The Russian tax was sometimes described as church dues, since 
the Tungus visited these villages for their baptisms and weddings. In any 
case they appear to have had no further obligations towards the Russian 
authorities, and recognized none towards the Chinese. 

About 1908 the Chinese administration began to take an interest in the 
frontier and soon established posts along it. The Tungus proved too elusive 
to deal with directly, but when the Cossacks settled in Manchuria the 
Chinese succeeded in gathering tribute from both groups by heavily taxing 
the Cossacks’ trade in furs. Other taxes and many compulsory services 
were added, especially under the military régime which followed the Russo- 
Chinese “conflict” of 1929. Although an enlightened civilian official reduced 
the taxes in the Dubova area late in 1931 and became very popular, the 
growing power of this third group, regarded as oppressive, was certainly 
strengthening the bonds between Tungus and Cossacks® at the time when 
my field-work took place. 


The comments of the other members of my party never suggested that the Tungus were in 
any way mentally inferior to the Cossacks, who indeed made no claim to such superiority 
themselves, emphasizing rather the extraordinary facility for learning shown by the Tungus 
in their mastery of the Russian language. 

44 See Czaplicka, The Evolution of the Cossack Communities. 

Cf. Bateson: “It is certain that either type of schismogenesis between two groups can 
be checked by factors which unite the two groups either in loyalty or opposition to some out- 
side element” (op. cit., §20, d). 
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The independence of the units of Tungus and Cossack society, the 
minimal control formerly exercised by the Russian Government over the 
Tungus, and the economic burden recently imposed on Tungus and Cos- 
sacks alike by another community have no doubt all contributed towards 
the present friendly relations of the two groups. 


Economic ORGANIZATION AND TRADE 


The products of the chase which the successful hunter shares with the 
other households at his encampment“ are used chiefly for food, clothing, 
tent-covers, and saddle-bags. Squirrels, which remain the hunter’s personal 
property, furnish the necessary barter for the flour, tea, salt, sugar, to- 
bacco, alcohol, cotton materials, lead, gunpowder, etc., supplied by the 
traders. 

The Cossacks usually hunt in parties, and in that case the proceeds 
realized by the sale of the furs or wapiti antlers obtained are divided equally 
among the members. On the other hand in agriculture and stock-raising, 
which are the basic elements in their economy, Cossack households work 
independently. 

Tungus-Cossack trade is conducted between individuals, who call each 
other andak, “friend.” A Cossack trader may have several andaki, while a 
Tungus is supposed to have only one and to sell all his skins to him. Money 
seldom figures in their transactions. Theoretically the Tungus accumulates 
credit in the winter to draw upon for buying provisions in the summer, 
when he can offer no furs. But lazy hunters pile up debts and nowadays 
sometimes disappear to another area, where they can begin afresh by trad- 
ing with Chinese. Such a defaulter returned not long ago and was accepted 
by a new Cossack andak, the original creditor taking no steps to recoup 
his losses. A Cossack commercial guild exists for apportioning the Chinese 
tax among the traders, yet does not seem to attempt collective action 
vis-a-vis the Tungus. 

Most Tungus are well content with the system, however, and faithful 
to its conditions in the main.** They are able to order the goods they will 


“ Bateson writes: “The Memorandum is based upon a fallacy: that we can classify the 
traits of a culture under such headings as economic, religious, etc.,”” objecting that these 
categories are mere abstractions or labels. However, their usefulness for purposes of exposition 
is no doubt due to a fact mentioned by Bateson, i.e., “that certain native peoples—perhaps 
all, but in any case those of western Europe,—actually think that their culture is so subdi- 
vided”’ (op. cit., §§5, 6 and note 2). 47 See page 610, above. 

“8 Soviet Russian frontiersmen, who used to hunt on the Manchurian side until 1930, are 
said to have told the Tungus that it was foolish to sell only to andaki, but apparently they 
did not succeed in buying much, if anything, from the Tungus nevertheless. 
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need at the next market in advance, and their cotton shirts, coats, and 
jackets are made up, roughly to measure, by the traders’ families. A Tungus 
often boasts about the wealth and superior products of his Cossack andak, 
who boasts in turn of the Tungus hunter’s achievements. When the Tungus 
comes to the village he stays at his andak’s house and is treated as a guest, 
the Cossack receiving a similar welcome when he visits his andak’s en- 
campment in the forest. 

The history of Tungus-Cossack trade shows a great deal of mutual 
adjustment, not merely in the choice of a convenient place for markets.®° 
During the sable days, and again when squirrel prices rose, the Cossacks 
made large profits and gave the Tungus of the best. But there have been 
lean years, particularly of late, and the basic Tungus demands remain the 
same. While the traders have cut down luxuries such as butter and silk 
kerchiefs, up to the time of my departure the Tungus never suffered actual 
want. The Tungus housewives’ preference for white flour has even been 
considered when Cossack housewives have had to bake brown. 

Since the Tungus now believe, perhaps rightly, that they cannot survive 
without obtaining at least bread,® lead, and gunpowder from outside 
sources, they are more dependent on the Cossacks than the Cossacks are 
on them, for to the Cossacks their trade is comparatively inessential, and 
sometimes burdensome. 

The fact that their economic transactions were nearly equally impor- 
tant to both parties in the past must have helped to create a true reciprocity 
in social and other relations. The present asymmetry in economic depend- 
ence may soon begin to show its effects elsewhere, although it has been 


49 Cf. Malinowski’s description of Kula partnerships, which in several ways resemble the 
relations of andaki, in Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1922). In view of the hospi- 
tality and even physical protection afforded to the Tungus by his Cossack andak (see above, 
pp. 607 and 608) it is particularly interesting to read: “The protective character of an overseas 
partner becomes now clearer, after we have realized the nervous tension with which each Kula 
party in olden days would have approached a land full of mulukwausi . . . and other forms of 
sorcery ...” (p. 224); and again: “An overseas visitor would as a rule go to his partner’s 
house and offer him a small present as pari . . . in sharp contrast to the essential hostility be- 
tween two strange tribesmen, such a relationship of friendship would stand out as the most re- 
markable deviation from the general rule” (pp. 275-76). 5° See page 611, above. 

5t The Tungus appear to have used little or no bread when they first began trading with 
these Cossacks, but it now often preponderates over meat and fish in their diet. With game 
as scarce as it has now become, it is doubtful whether the Tungus could live on meat alone, 
and they do not know how to dry and store fish. A sudden and radical change of food would 
also be difficult for them. Three families which spent some months among the Ganchens could 
not accustom themselves to millet instead of bread, and therefore returned to areas where 
they could get flour. 
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partly redressed by the increase in Chinese traders, from whom the Tungus 
can sometimes buy instead of from the Cossacks. 


INTERCHANGE OF MATERIAL CULTURE 


Besides the articles already mentioned, the Tungus have fire-arms, 
axes, iron pots and frying-pans, copper kettles, crockery, tumblers, enamel 
dishes, spoons, forks, needles, thread, thimbles, scissors, and other objects 
of Russian, Chinese, or Japanese origin which they get chiefly through the 
Cossack traders, from whose ancestors they probably first learnt their use. 

The Cossacks’ material culture also shows signs of Tungus influence. 
Harvesters erect shelters with a conical framework like that of Tungus 
tents. In winter, Cossack hunters wear leather garments either of Tungus 
manufacture or tanned by a similar method, and are happy to dress their 
children, if they can, in Tungus boots. When the whole village of Dubova 
fled to the woods to escape Russian bandits, in 1930, a woman who had 
lived among the Tungus® taught the others how to bake bread without 
an oven, Tungus-fashion. This is a curious example of circular borrowing, 
for of course the Tungus originally acquired from the Russians the secret 
of baking bread. 

The exchange of techniques and material possessions forms a solid foun- 
dation for mutual respect and interest, the importance of which should not 
be underestimated. 

Re.icious DUALITY 


The Siberian Tungus were nominally converted to Orthodox Christian- 
ity about the beginning of the nineteenth century. Before the revolution 
the Reindeer Tungus of Manchuria paid an annual visit toa Russian church 
across the border for their baptisms and weddings, and during the years 
since they have been cut off from religious services and priests, they have 
continued to hang ikons in their tents and put crosses on their graves. 

Side by side with these Christian observances, however, Tungus sha- 
mans carry on their ancient profession undisturbed. Three shamans prac- 
tice in the tribe, each in a different nomadizing area, and one of them is a 
woman initiated by a Kumarchen shaman.™ Dressed in elaborate costumes, 
they sing, drum, and dance in a darkened tent to establish communication 
with the spirits, thereby allegedly healing the sick and predicting future 
events. The shamans have great prestige and play an important part in 
the life of the community. 


® See North-Western Manchuria and the Reindeer Tungus, plate opp. p. 526. 
5 See page 612, above. % The Kumarchens are pure Shamanists. 
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Christianity has had, inevitably, a much more pervasive influence on 
Cossack culture, with which it came into contact centuries ago. The Cos- 
sacks celebrate the many Saint’s days with especial zeal, but at the same 
time hold firmly to superstitions, some of which resemble Tungus beliefs. 

Their attitude towards shamans is ambiguous. On the one hand the 
Cossacks know that, as Christians, they should not have faith in such 
things, and occasionally they feign scepticism. On the other hand they de- 
light in praising the shaman’s insight and in describing shaman prophecies 
which came true. If the ethnographer, asked for an opinion, suggested a 
rational explanation, they were patently annoyed. Cossack hunters some- 
times witness performances when they stay at Tungus camps, and often 
take the opportunity of asking the shaman’s advice.™ 

Instead of intolerance or repression in the religious sphere, there has 
thus been a partial interchange of Christian and shamanistic customs. Ac- 
companied as it is by the interchange of techniques just described, it is 
bound to promote closer relations between the groups concerned. 


TUNGUS AND COSSACK CHARACTERISTICS 


Before drawing conclusions on the basis of cultural factors, we must 
consider whether the psychological traits reputed to characterize the Tun- 
gus and Cossack peoples in general seem to explain the absence of conflict 
between these particular communities. 

Castrén refers to the Reindeer Tungus of Siberia as 


das reinste, idealste Jagervolk, das in den Einéden Sibiriens weilt [and further as] 
ein rasches, hurtiges and unerschrockenes Volk. . . . Uebrigens lieben sie, im Gegen- 
satz zu andern sibirischen Vélkern, Tanz, Spiel und iiberhaupt ein munteres 
Leben. 


Such traits appear entirely compatible with smooth inter-group adjust- 
ments, yet Castrén says that different Tungus tribes “rauben und pliindern 
wie Feinde auf beiderseitigem Gebiet.” Moreover the relations of both 
Ganchens and Kumarchens in Manchuria with the Chinese often involve 
bloodshed, and the Numinchens have stolen horses from their neighbors 
for generations. 

Cossacks traditionally inspired terror among the minorities whom the 
Tsar sent them to repress, partly due, no doubt, to their loyalty and bound- 
less courage. Miss Czaplicka, a Pole, speaks of her surprise in learning to 


% Cf. M. A. Czaplicka, My Siberian Year (London, 1916), Chap. 9, for the Russian 
colonists’ attitude towards shamans. 

% Alexander Castrén, Ethnologische V orlesungen iiber die Altaische V dlker (St Petersburg, 
1857), pp. 22-24. 
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know other sides of their character, including “the imaginative and ex- 
ploratory.” One writer describes the Orenberg Cossacks as “‘mild, amiable, 
and hospitable, the pioneers of Russian civilization, brave, industrious, and 
enduring,’’*’ terms quite applicable to the Ust-Urov Cossacks; but while 
they have maintained an unbroken peace with the Reindeer Tungus, they 
have also upon occasion killed numbers of Ganchens, Chinese, and fellow- 
Russians. 

A brief review of the evidence therefore suggests that even if a series 
of traits universally characteristic of the Tungus and Cossacks could be 
accurately determined, they would not alone go far towards explaining 
the relations between specific groups. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


As I made clear at the beginning of this article, the presence or absence 
of conflict cannot be definitely linked with other phenomena without com- 
parative research, which I have not undertaken. The material already pub- 
lished on the contact of European and “primitive” cultures must obviously 
first be analyzed from that point of view, but it is unlikely to yield a suffi- 
cient range of examples or the data concerning both groups which are indis- 
pensable for the solution of the problem. In the case of my own investiga- 
tion in Manchuria, the Tungus were my primary object of study and my 
observations on Cossack culture were on the whole unsystematic and in- 
complete. Only at a later stage, however, will it be possible to judge what 
information is relevant to the problem and what type of field-work is 
necessary for collecting it. 

The inquiry will probably resolve itself into determining the relative 
importance of some or all of the factors enumerated in the sections above, 
and perhaps of others as well. In any single case, the degree of their influ- 
ence is obscured by their concomitance and also by the fact that they may 
reinforce each other to a certain extent. Any attempt to draw even pre- 
liminary conclusions is therefore highly speculative. 

Nevertheless a list of the factors which have been believed to be the 
causes of conflict or harmony elsewhere would be helpful in analyzinga 
particular instance of contact. Thus the Arabs are known to contend that 
territorial arrangements and the proportion of populations are the crucial 
aspects of the situation in Palestine, which in many respects provides a 
contrast to northwestern Manchuria. Disturbances in many parts of the 
world are often attributed to interference by politicians, a theory which 


57 See Czaplicka, The Evolution of the Cossack Communities, and the discussion which 
followed her lecture. 
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calls attention to the fact that the Cossacks and Tungus have been quite 
untroubled by propagandists up to the present. It is clear that further com- 
parisons would throw still more light on Manchurian conditions, although 
without a much wider study no decisive results could be obtained. 

Of the various factors in Russo-Tungus relations which have been con- 
sidered in this discussion, the individualistic type of social and economic 
organization, and of inter-group trade,** seems to go far towards explaining 
the absence of conflict even in moments of stress. Yet I am inclined to 
think that the interchange of cultural traits is a very important background 
for inter-group friendships, and it apparently corresponds to the blending 
of cultures which Bartlett associates with “primitive comradeship.”® 


HaRSTON, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, ENGLAND 


58 Cf. A. I. Richards’ comment, p. 610, above. 
8° Op. cit., pp. 140-43. 
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TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION IN 
THE GREAT BASIN By WILLARD Z. PARK anp OTHERS 


N the preceding issue of this journal we printed a series of contributions 

to our knowledge of tribal distributions in eastern Oregon and adjacent 
regions immediately to the east and south. The remainder of the series, 
on distributions and group composition in the Great Basin, are given here. 
These offer suggested corrections to Julian H. Steward’s Lingustic Distri- 
butions and Political Groups of the Great Basin Shoshoneans' and to other 
papers. Data are included on the Washo and Kawaiisu for the sake of 
rounding out the survey.—Editor. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND HABITAT OF PAVIOTSO BANDS 


The Shoshonean speaking people known as the Paviotso or Northern 
Paiute of western Nevada are grouped in five main, loosely organized, 
named, and localized bands. These groups and their locations are: 

Kuyui’tiiked’. (kuyui’, a variety of large fish in Pyramid Lake; tiikod* 
eater). This band centers around Pyramid Lake, particularly near the 
mouth of the Truckee River. 

Agai’tiikod® (agai’, trout). The members of this group usually winter 
on the banks of Walker River close to the point at which it empties into 
Walker Lake. 

Toi’tiikad’ (toi’, tule). Formerly this band lived along the Carson River; 
now living at Fallon and Stillwater (in Nevada). 

Wada’tiikad® (wada, small seeds harvested in abundance from a plant, 
not identified, growing in Long Valley, California). Members of this group 
claimed Long Valley and the shores of Honey Lake in California as their 
winter home. 

Ha’puptiikad’ (ha’pup, meaning not known to informants, probably a 
food plant). Members of this band usually wintered along the banks of 
Humboldt River from the lake to the present site of Winnemucca. 

In addition to these larger bands, smaller named groups that returned 
to certain localities each year were recognized. Thus the people formerly 
living in Winnemucca Valley, between the present site of Reno and Pyra- 
mid Lake, were known as kamu’tiikod’ (kamu’, rabbit), while those who 
returned each year to a small lake east of Fallon were known as ko’si’- 
patiikod® (ko‘si’pa, the seed of a grass commonly found in that vicinity). 
It seems likely that these smaller bands were even less stable in member- 
ship than the larger groups listed above. 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 625-34, 1937. 
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Boundaries separating the territories of the several bands listed here 
were not recognized. Members of one band frequently ranged in search of 
food in the locality of another group. Thus people wintering in the neigh- 
borhood of the present site of Fallon appeared each spring on the Walker 
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Fic. 1. Territory of the Paviotso and Washo. Paviotso boundaries by Park, Washo by 
Siskin. (Erratum: The northern boundary of Washo territory should be at Long Valley, 
south of Honey Lake, according to new information.) 


River to join with members of that band in the taking of trout during the 
annual run of these fish. In a similar fashion people from several bands 
came together each fall in one locality for the pine-nut harvest. There was, 
moreover, considerable shifting of population from one group to another. 
A family attached to one band often wintered with another group for 
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several successive years. Family connections, friendships, the search for 
food, and perhaps the mere desire for a change seem to have motivated 
these inter-band moves. Certainly informants unanimously agreed that 
band territorial divisions did not exist, in fact were contrary to the Paviotso 
way of life. 

In contrast to the above situation, fairly well defined boundaries 
marked off the territory of these five bands as a whole from the habitat of 
surrounding people. These lines, however, seem to have shifted from time 
to time. The penetration of Washo Valley is a case in point. Usually the 
ridge of the hills to the east of the valley was regarded as the boundary be- 
tween the Paviotso and Washo countries. Peaceful relations with the 
Washo and the need for game, however, might lead to hunting on the floor 
of the valley. Continued success and iailure of the Washo to repulse the 
invasion brought more and more Paviotso into this heretofore alien terri- 
tory. Several fatal clashes with the Washo would result, however, in the 
Paviotso withdrawing. For the following few years the Paviotso would con- 
fine themselves to the country set off by the old boundaries. 

Similar penetration of foreign territory, both of the Washo and of the 
Shoshoni to the east, occurred when the pine trees in the Paviotso habitat 
proved barren of nuts for a season or two. The invasion of the Paviotso 
country by Washo and Shoshoni from the same motivation suggests that 
a strip of territory on each side of the ridges, customarily constituting the 
formal boundaries, was exploited by whichever group arrived on the scene 
first. 

It is noteworthy that no such territorial divisions existed between the 
Paviotso and their close linguistic and cultural relatives, the Surprise Val- 
ley and Owens Valley Paiute. Despite the recognized similarity in dialect 
and custom to these California neighbors, the Paviotso of Nevada re- 
garded themselves as an entirely distinct group. This attitude may be re- 
garded as an incipient feeling of nationality. Although the Paviotso differ- 
entiate themselves in this fashion from their Northern Paiute neighbors, 
they hold that even vague territorial boundaries never marked off their 
habitat from the territories of California Paiute. This situation is true only 
in respect to the several Northern Paiute groups. The boundaries separat- 
ing the Northern Maidu and Pit River Indians from the Paviotso were 
well defined. Possibly they were more sharply drawn than those between 
their Shoshoni neighbors to the east, as the Pit River people were the tra- 
ditional enemies of the Paviotso while enmity towards the Northern Maidu 
seems to have been about equally intense. 

The limits of territory claimed by the Paviotso in California differs 
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somewhat from the tribal boundaries drawn up by Kroeber.? The western 
shores of Honey Lake are placed by him in Northeastern Maidu country 
and Long Valley between the lake and the California-~Nevada state line is 
regarded as Washo. Informants, chiefly from Pyramid Lake, were in gen- 
eral agreement that these landmarks were well within Paviotso territory. 
Only two informants belonging to the nearly extinct Honey Lake band 
could be found. Their testimony agreed substantially with that of the 
Pyramid Lake people. 

The Paviotso boundary to the north was quite vaguely defined. A large 
part of the country between Pyramid and Summit Lakes is desert and 
nearly devoid of game and other usable resources. Consequently there was 
little interest in this area. This may in part explain the vagueness of Pavi- 
otso informants on the subject of the people who lived at Summit Lake and 
in the neighborhood of McDermitt. It is clear at any rate that relations 
with these Northern Paiute as well as those of Oregon were not as close 
as the ties that.bound the Paviotso and the Surprise Valley people. 

Territorial divisions to the east are fairly definite. Usually the ridges 
of hills are regarded as boundaries. These borders seem to have shifted 
back and forth in the same manner as those dividing the Paviotso and 
Washo lands. The border between Paviotso-Shoshoni territory supplied 
by Paviotso informants agrees substantially with that mapped by Steward.’ 
Information from the Paviotso would suggest, however, that the boundary 
swings somewhat more to the west in the neighborhood of the present 
site of Winnemucca. 

The available evidence offers no clue as to the length of time the Pavi- 
otso have occupied the territory claimed by them just before they were 
confined to the reservations. Traditions that Pit River Indians once lived 
in the neighborhood of Lovelock have been recorded by several investiga- 
tors.‘ These tales cannot be taken as actual history without corroboratory 
evidence. There is a tendency in all Paviotso folklore to give a specific 
locality for each event. The account of Pit River Indians in the recent 
habitat of the Paviotso may then be no more than a reflection of this fea- 
ture. 

The relation of the archaeological material to the recent culture remains 
to be determined. It seems likely, however, that competent analysis may 


2A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, No. 78, 1925), plate 37. ’ Steward, Linguistic Distributions, fig. 1. 

‘L. L. Loud, and M. R. Harrington, Lovelock Cave (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 25, pp. 1-183, 1929), pp. 165-69; Steward, 
op. cit., p. 626. 
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only show successive changes in material culture with little or no evidence 
of population movements. 

Similar vagueness of tribal locations is characteristic of the scanty data 
in the accounts of early Indian-White contacts in western Nevada. Careful 
sifting of the literature leads to the conclusion that in the first quarter of 
the 19th century the Paviotso habitat did not differ substantially from 
that claimed by the tribe at the opening of the reservation period. 


Z. PARK 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


WASHO TERRITORY 


The Washo inhabit a portion of west central Nevada and east central 
California. Three divisions of the tribe are differentiated by the natives: 
the ‘‘Northerners” (wélmelt’:’), the “Valley Dwellers” (p’4vwalv), and the 
“Southerners” (hanalelt’:’). The writer came into contact with the two 
latter groups and obtained fairly accurate information concerning geo- 
graphic boundaries.® 

The only certain data regarding Northern Washo boundaries is that 
Long Valley, south of Honey Lake, marks the northernmost limit. Bounda- 
ries of the contiguous Valley Washo and Southern Washo are as follows: on 
the east, the Pine Nut Range running south to Antelope Valley (West 
Walker River drainage); on the south, Coleville, California and the terri- 
tory bounded by a line running gradually northwest as far as the southern 
end of Lake Valley; and on the west, Lake Valley (Upper Truckee River 
drainage) and the crest of the Sierra Nevadas. The northern limit of the 
Valley Washo is the vicinity of Carson City, Nevada (northern end of 
Carson Valley). The present California~-Nevada border at Woodfords Can- 
yon (Woodfords, California) divides the Valley Dwellers from the South- 
erners. 

Neighboring the Washo on the southwest are the tanw, probably the 
Miwok. Ba’le (“Paiutes’’) is the name applied to all people living due 
south, southeast, and east. North of the tanw (west of the Valley Washo) 
live the devbimi8, presumably the Nisenan. (‘All people living north of the 
line between Ione and Placerville are devbimiS; all people living south are 
tanw.”’) 

During the fall and winter, the Valley and Southern Washo live in the 
territory east of Lake Tahoe and the Sierras, travelling westward to the 
mountains and the mountain lakes (especially Tahoe) in the spring and 
spending the summer there. On the whole, such seasonal movements are 


5 Field trip, June-August, 1937. 
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undertaken more largely by the Valley than by the Southern Washo. It 
was said that parallel movements westward are carried on by the northern 
section of the tribe. In general, the valleys east of Tahoe and the Sierras 
are considered the principal and permanent habitat, and it is here that the 
more or less permanent villages are situated. 

Barrett’s brief discussion of Washo habitat,® admittedly sketchy, is 
essentially in agreement with my data. It is to be questioned, however, 
whether the Washo penetrated as far to the southwest as he indicates on 
his map, that is ‘‘for some distance down on the western slope of the Sierras 

..@ narrow strip oi territory down to the vicinity of Big Trees.’’’ In 
defining this southwest Washo border, Kroeber agrees with Barrett. My 
informants were quite certain that the Washo never ranged much farther 
southwest than Lake Valley (immediately south of Tahoe), although as- 
serting, at the same time, that the tribe ranged around the entire lake. At 
best, however, intertribal boundaries were vague, inexact, with marginal 
areas equally ayailable to tribes living in geographic contiguity. 

With respect to northern boundaries, Kroeber says that Long Valley 
Creek, draining northwestward into Honey Lake, was in the possession 
of the Washo. Dixon’s data negative this.* My own substantiate the former. 


Epcar E. Siskin 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE NORTHERN UTE 


Three large divisions of the Northern Ute are recognized today under 
the names of Uintah, White River, and Uncompaghre. These divisions, 
before the coming of the whites, were not political units and their names 
applied only to the inhabitants of certain portions of Ute territory. There 
was no feeling of ownership of land by any group, and no feeling of tres- 
pass. It proved impossible in the course of field work’ to obtain definite 
boundaries for the groups, but it is possible to delimit approximately their 
customary ranges. 


*S. A. Barrett, The Washo Indians (Bulletin, Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
Vol. 2, No.‘1, 1917), p. 6. 

7S. A. Barrett, The Geography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 6, 1908), p. 347. 

8 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, p. 570. 

*R. B. Dixon, The Northern Maidu (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 17, Pt. 3, 1905), plate opp. p. 124. 

10 The material in the present paper was gathered during two field trips of two months 
each during the summers of 1936 and 1937, financed by the Department of Anthropology 
Yale University. 
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The social unit was the small group of families, usually related by blood 
or marriage, who roamed together in search of food during the summer. 
Their size varied from a few families to twenty households. In the winter, 
several of these groups camped near each other, forming a camp of possibly 
one hundred families. Membership in a group was fluctuating, dependent 
on personal inclination, and the composition of these summer travelling 
groups varied from year to year. 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of Northern Ute groups, by Cooke. 


Each small group recognized one of its members as the headman, who 
decided when they would move on to new camping grounds. Each winter 
group had a headman, the extent of whose authority depended on his 
personality. As these headmen became more important after the coming 
of the whites, there developed a tendency to call the group by the name of 
the chief. 


The Uintah roamed mainly in the Uintah Basin, and made their winter 
camps in the region between the present towns of Vernal and Strawberry. 
The Uintah Mountains formed their northern boundary. The Utah Lake 
group, called both Timp4-nanunc and Payi-anunc, were stated by inform- 
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ants to be bands of Uintah, the Jake forming the western boundary of 
Uintah territory. On the south, their range did not extend much beyond 
the present town of Ouray, the land farther south being of little value for 
either hunting or collecting. On the east, their hunting parties frequently 
followed the White River into Colorado. 

Central Utah was occupied by small groups whose usual hunting and 
gathering grounds were not as extensive as those of their congeners in 
northeast Utah and Colorado, owing to the scarcity of horses in pre-white 
days. The Sevier Lake country formed the western boundary on the whole, 
yet the Tutu-vits, living west of Sevier Lake, were stated by informants to 
be “half Ute and half some other people,”’ though they spoke only Ute. 
The Pahva-ntits occupied the Sevier region, with the Sampf-viwants or 
Sampits to the northeast and the Seuvarits to the east. Two names were 
recorded for the group known as Black Hawk’s band in historic times: 
Pavi'wats and Ti‘pardnovits. They occupied the upper Sevier and Fish 
Lake region. The southern boundary of the Ute bands in Utah corresponds 
with the dividing line between Ute and Southern Paiute as given by Kelly." 

East of the Uintah, in Colorado, were the White River, including the 
groups variously known as the Akanaquint, Grand River, Yampa, Yaparka, 
and Sabuaguanas. There seems to have been no clear line dividing their 
territory from that of the Uintah. On the north, the Escalante Hills formed 
a natural boundary, though frequent hunting expeditions were made be- 
yond them. The White River roamed southeast as far as Denver. It proved 
impossible to determine a boundary line between them and the Uncom- 
paghre, who roamed south of them. Their winter camps were in the shel- 
tered valleys and mountain parks of the Rockies. Frequent expeditions 
were made into the plains for buffalo, though the Rocky Mountains were 
considered as the eastern limits of their territory. 

Uncompaghre territory as given by informants was the country lying 
southwest of Denver. The Gunnison River formed part of the southern 
boundary, and west of the Gunnison their range included the lower Un- 
compaghre River and the country between the lower Uncompaghre and the 
Dolores River. 

These locations correspond fairly weil with such historical information 
as we have, with the exception of the southern boundary of the Uncom- 
paghre. Escalante and Dominguez, the first white men to leave any record 
of their travel through Ute country, place the Uncompaghre, or Tabe- 
guaches as they called them, farther south, giving as their southern bound- 


1 Tsabel T. Kelly, Southern Paiute Bands (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 548-60, 
1934), fig. 1. 
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ary a small tributary of the Dolores, probably Disappointment Creek.” 
As the northern boundary, the friars give the junction of the Gunnison and 
Grand. It is possible that the Uncompaghre were farther south in 1776, 
and were later pushed north. Simpson" gives only a general description of 
Ute territory, whose limits correspond with those shown on the accompany- 
ing map. 

My information agrees with that of Steward“ save for the definite 
boundaries he assigns to bands. His pavogogwunsiy is apparently another 
name for Black Hawk’s band. 


ANNE M. CooKE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GROUPS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN NEVADA 


The present observations are not based on fieldwork but on a search of 
the records of eyewitnesses between 1776 (Escalante) and 1875. These 
records are far more impressive with respect to accuracy on matter of daily 
life than on names of groups and areas occupied. Though I have now a 
sizeable file of observations, it is necessary to record that I have not covered 
a tenth part of the available material. The following scraps of information 
are offered for what they may be worth. 

In the unpublished diary of George Washington Bean," an interpreter 
in the service of Brigham Young for many years and guide to Captain 
Simpson on his trip across Utah in 1859, I found statements dated January 
24 and 26, 1856 in which he mentions a group of Indians which he met on 
these dates at Las Vegas, Nevada, which were called Quo-eech, who spoke 
the language “of the Snake Diggers like those west of Salt Lake City,”’ 
and which lived five days journey northwest of Las Vegas. The Snake Dig- 
gers to whom he refers are probably the Gosiute, and, if so, it would appear 
that the Quo-eech spoke Shoshoni-Comanche, an entirely reasonable as- 
sumption considering the area they occupied. This reference is probably 
of no value, but it was interesting to me because it is the only mention of 
this group I have happened upon. 


2 W.R. Harris, The Catholic Church in Utah (Salt Lake City, 1909), pp. 136, 142; Joseph 
J. Hill, Spanish and Mexican Exploration and Trade (Utah Historical Quarterly, Vol. 3, 1930), 
p. 9. 

3 J. H. Simpson, Report of Exploration across the Great Basin of the Territory of Utah for a 
Direct Wagon-Route from Camp Floyd to Genoa, in Carson Valley, in 1859 (Engineer Depart- 
ment, United States Army, Washington, 1876), p. 35. 

“4 Steward, Linguistic Distributions, fig. 1. 

© In the possession of Mrs Flora Bean Horne of Salt Lake City. 
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The same writer mentions a group living near Las Vegas, Nevada, which 
he calls the Iats and which he seems to consider to be distinct from the 
Paiute although he mentions nothing of their language (July 7 and 11, 
1855 and January 16, 1856). 

Remy and Brenchly (1855) mention a group in this locality which 
they called the Kusi-Utahs which they considered to bear a very great 
resemblance to the Utahs. They give a few words of their language, which 
I think may be safely considered to be Shoshonean. 

Since Dr Steward completed his researches among the Gosiute, deter- 
mining their language to be Shoshoni-Comanche rather than Ute-Cheme- 
huevi as had been previously supposed, it seems to be the fashion to leave 
out entirely the possibility of Ute elements in the group. In this connection 
I might call attention to another statement of G. W. Bean’s in the report 
of Captain Simpson’s expedition across Utah and Nevada in 1859. He says, 


They [the Gosiute] are an offshoot of the Ute Indians, and are the offspring of a 
disaffected portion of this tribe that left their nation about two generations ago, 
under their leader or chief, Go-ship, and hence their name, Go-ship-Utes, is now 
contracted into Gosiute. I am disposed too, to believe that they are thus derived 
from the fact that I noticed among them several Utes who, while claiming that they 
belonged to the Utes proper, yet had intermarried with and were living among 
them.!” 


This statement might iead one to believe that although the group might 
well originally have been a Shoshoni-Comanche speaking group from the 
west, it probably contained a number of individuals who were Ute. 

I have another statement, which may have a bearing upon the problem, 
regarding a coalition among several Southern Paiute bands. It dates from 
1858 and occurs in the journal of Captain John J. Giun, who was in Utah 
at that time. The statement is as follows, 


. . . We stopped over another day, to enable Jake Hamblin, our guide and inter- 
preter, to proceed on the Santa Clara and engage old Tutsegovet, big chief over 
all the tribes south of the rim of the Great Basin, to come up to meet, and travel 
with us through all the bands of tribes southwest to the Muddy river, 180 miles. 


This statement interested me very much in view of the lack of development 
of the concept of chieftainship in the Basin Shoshonean groups."* 


16 Jules Remy and Julius Brenchly, A Journey to Great-Salt-Lake City (2 vols., London, 
1861), Vol. 2, p. 411. 

17 Simpson, Report of Explorations across the Great Basin, p. 35. 

18 This journal is, at the present time, unpublished, but a copy is in the possession of 
Mr Charles Kelly of Salt Lake City. 
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I regret that I have nothing more to offer than these random statements 
of questionable value, but, as I said before, there seems to be little infor- 
mation available on band designations in the sources I have considered up 
to the present time. 


T. MuLLoy 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


THE SOUTHERN UTE 


A mere account of tribal range and band movements among the Ute 
depends largely upon whether one is discussing an earlier picture before the 
introduction of the horse, or the period in which the horse and the band 
camp are both present. For oné thing, the introduction of the horse led to 
an extension of Ute range and frequent unfriendly contacts with Plains 
Indians. An account of band range would, therefore, not cover the entire 
picture. 

The three bands of the Southern Ute, the Mowatsi, the Kapota, and 
the Weminutc, formerly ranged south of the Gunnison River and the 
present sites of Buena Vista and Denver in Colorado. Their southern bound- 
ary coincided roughly with the northern range of the Jicarilla Apache, 
although, because of the prevailingly friendly intercourse between these 
tribes, they may be said to have shared northern New Mexico and the 
adjoining section of Colorado in common. 

The eastern and western limits of Ute location are more difficult to 
define, however, since the recent introduction of the horse led to a widened 
range in these directions. It may be stated definitely, nevertheless, that 
the western band, the Weminutc, ranged along the Uncompaghre River as 
a northern limit and east of the Dolores River and Ute Mountain in the 
southwestern part of Colorado. Wars with the Navajo, in which they some- 
times joined with the Jicarilla, took them into the nearby corners of Utah 
and Arizona, while the Rio Grande and the San Juan marked their eastern 
and southern limits. 

The central band, the Kapota, ranged south of the Conejos River and 
east of the Rio Grande. In general the continental divide marked off their 
territory from that of the Weminutc, so that the San Juan and San Miguel 
Mountains were common hunting territory. The Garita Mountains also 
provided hunting territory. 

The Mowatsi ranged south of Denver and Salida on the west over to 
Pueblo and Trinidad on the east. Following the introduction of the horse, 
the Mowatsi pressed southeast for hunting and raiding as far as the Pan- 
handle of Texas, commonly in conjunction with the Jicarilla. 

This whole region, ridged by the high mountains of the continental 
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divide, at one time provided a safe retreat for the hunting and gathering 
activities of its inhabitants. In summer, when food was more abundant, 
these people might be seen moving in small family groups to favorite sum- 
mer camps, located near the springs and rivers of the mountain valleys. 
In fall, however, the general movements of population were reversed and 
the Ute followed large herds of antelope south to level plateaus in order 
to lay in a winter supply of meat. Antelope drives and foot expeditions for 
buffalo frequently brought them into the corners of states adjoining south- 
ern Colorado. The geographical position and mobility of the Southern Ute 
immediately suggest contact with other tribes of the Great Basin and the 
Plains. 

The scant literature on the Ute stresses particularly the latter type of 
contact. In the absence of a fuller account of this Great Basin culture, it 
became habitual to emphasize the Plains aspect of Ute artifacts and the 
relatively recent Ute war complex. It is important, therefore, to investigate 
the entire point of Plains orientation in this society, and to test this em- 
phasis in the light of recent fieldwork. Until this is done, there is the con- 
stant danger of jumbling together the later stages in Ute organization which 
followed the introduction of the horse, and an older picture with decidedly 
less of the Plains aspect. 


MARVIN K. OPLER 
UNIVERSITY 


BAND ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN PAIUTE 


Concerning tribal distribution in the Great Basin, I have little to add 
to the sketch map of Southern Paiute territory published some time ago." 
I have at hand, however, my notes on the Kaibab Paiute, and they may 
be examined in the light of Steward’s categories of village and band organi- 
zation. 

Among the Kaibab—and this holds for the Southern Paiute generally 
—the band, as I have used the term, was the communal land-holding unit 
and its territory was well defined. Within its bounds, however, springs and 
water holes were individually owned and inherited within the family. 
Ordinarily a man owned several adjacent springs at which he, his house- 
hold, and friends camped in rotation. People of nearby springs shared the 
same economic cycle, constituting thereby informal local units, whose 
members journeyed together to the Kaibab Plateau for deer, to the Grand 
Canyon for mescal, and so on. Steward’s criteria of village organization— 
habitual cooperation and association—are here applicable, although to 
inhabitants of a cluster of springs rather than to a single village. 


1 Kelly, Southern Paiute Bands, 
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The Kaibab were divided into ten such local units, of which the seven 
more populous ones had each its own headman who directed seasonal move- 
ments and activities, while the others made shift without such supervision. 
These local territories were not strictly defined. They were by no means 
economically independent, and mescal, deer, and so on were drawn from 
communal grounds within Kaibab habitat. Although springs on the Kaibab 
Plateau are said to have been privately owned, in the fall virtually all the 
Kaibab foregathered there to hunt. Within Kaibab territory there seems 
to have been no idea of trespass, even at privately owned springs: 


A man owned a little land around a spring and lived there with his relatives 
and friends. If someone else came around he could camp there too; a man liked to 
have company. He liked to move around and change springs too; he knew where 
he wanted to camp. But if he moved away, he would come back later to his own 
spring. 


Economically, each of these local groups within the Kaibab acted in 
unison and independently of other local groups. There was, however, con- 
siderable interplay and intervisiting. When, for example, a new headman 
was to be chosen in Houserock Valley, the Kaibab from Moccasin and 
Navajo Well traveled to Houserock Valley to assist in the selection. There 
was, of course, no formal exogamy, and blood relationship was the only bar 
to marriage. 

As I see it, the Kaibab constituted a group distinguished from other 
Southern Paiute on the dual basis of dialect and territory. Whether such 
groups are designated as bands, tribes, or nations is immaterial. Within 
Kaibab territory there were local clusters, functionally economic in char- 
acter, whose people moved freely within the Kaibab area but returned even- 
tually to the series of springs which was regarded as the property of one 
of its members. If there was any sense of solidarity, it held for the larger 
unit (band, as I have used the term), not for the smaller component clus- 
ters. Such solidarity was not crystallized by the necessity of repelling 
foreign invasion, for there seems to have been little incursion in pre-horse 
days. With the surrounding Paiute the Kaibab appear to have lived on 
good terms, with occasional visiting and occasional intermarriage. 


IsABEL T. KELLY 
PUEBLO 


KAWAIISU TERRITORY” 


Aboriginally the Kawaiisu occupied the southern end of the Sierra 
Nevada range, and thus lived for the most part in rugged, mountainous 


20 My field work among the Kawaiisu consisted of two seasons of about two months each 
during the summers of 1936 and 1937. During this time I worked with nine informants and 
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country. Their habitat, however, extended westward toward the San Joa- 
quin Valley and eastward into the Mohave Desert. 

Though the tribal frontiers are vague,” the general geographic relation- 
ship of the Kawaiisu to their immediate neighbors is clear. To the north 
were the ’ano’apa, the Tiibatulabal, frequently referred to today as the 
“South Fork” people. Most informants placed the boundary line between 
the two tribes a few miles south of the South Fork of the Kern River and 
the augmented Kern, and running parallel to them. The sites of present 
Isabella, Bodfish, and Scovern Hot Springs were specifically mentioned as 
locations of aboriginal Tiibatulabal villages. 

To the northeast were the kohoZi (kohoy2i),” presumably the Koso. 
The line of delimitation is difficult to determine. The Kawaiisu and the 
kohoZi are said to have lived together along Canebrake Creek. Walkers 
Pass, however, is reported as Kawaiisu territory. Both Inyokern and Rands- 
burg were occupied by the kohoZi, though the Kawaiisu went “‘to the other 
side of Randsburg” (apparently either to the Lava Mountains or Red 
Mountain) to obtain obsidian. 

Somewhere to the east—apparently at a distance—lived the Sivida, who 
appear to be the Chemehuevi.” No points of contact are mentioned. The 
Sivida were said to have lived formerly around Needles. They gradually 
moved westward as the pitada (see below) “died out.” Just how far Ka- 
waiisu territory stretched eastward into the desert it is impossible to say. 
Men went periodically to the dry lake at Saltdale for mineral salt. Other 
products are mentioned as having been obtained in the desert. Nonetheless, 
the Kawaiisu subsistence economy is distinctly montane; desert flora and 
fauna assume a minor role. In any case, the desert was conceived of as an 
area for occasional excursions, never of permanent residence. 

All neighbors to the south—supposedly the Vanyume, the Kitanemuk, 


secured incidental data from about a dozen others. The bulk of my material, however, comes 
from Emma Williams, about 84 years of age, who lives at Piute Rancheria, and who proved, 
after a rather exhaustive survey, to be far and away the best informant available. 

*1 1 attempted repeatedly to obtain ethnogeographic data, but the response was never 
entirely satisfying. My informants were keenly aware of topography—place-names thus far 
recorded number one hundred twenty-five—but they seemed not to think in terms of exclu- 
sively owned territory. The invasion of other tribes for food-gathering purposes was an ac- 
cepted phenomenon; and, similarly, excursions of the Kawaiisu into occupied areas were 
common. 

22 Native terms in parentheses are dialectic variants; all others represent the speech of 
my interpreter, Elsie Garcia. 

*3In view of Kelly’s report of the close association of the Chemehuevi with the Las 
Vegas band (Southern Paiute Bands, pp. 555-56), the term Sivida may well refer to either or to 
both. 
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and the Alliklik—are grouped together under the single term pitado 
(pitands), i.e., “the southerners.’’ Today these people are commonly called 
“the Tejon’’—a natural reduction since all that remain of them are a few 
Kitanemuk living at the Tejon “‘reservation.”’ Pitado territory extended 
all the way from Victorville and Barstow, through the town of Mojave, 
to Tejon Canyon. At certain sites southwest of modern Tehachapi—Brite 
Valley, for example—the pitada and the Kawaiisu were said to have dwelt 
together. 

The Yokuts immediately to the west of the Kawaiisu are known as 
ka‘pi8akoma. Contact between the two groups was infrequent and relations 
on the whole unfriendly. The Kawaiisu occupied territory along Caliente 
and Walker’s Basin Creeks and apparently inhabited a site as far west as 
Bena. ‘‘The ka‘piSakoma never came up as far as this.”” Cottonwood Creek, 
which flows into the Kern, is mentioned as being in ka’piSakomoa territory, 
but probably the lower section of the stream alone is meant. 

Few previous attempts have been made to establish Kawaiisu bounda- 
ries. The northern frontier as fixed by Kroeber™ and E. Voegelin® agrees 
essentially with this description. Kroeber’s delimitation of western Ka- 
waiisu territory,” though evidently drawn from Yokuts data, is in remark- 
able agreement with my own. 

Two recent papers make brief reference to the eastern boundary of the 
Kawaiisu. !river®’ states that “‘their territory extended east to the Pana- 
mint Mountains.’ Steward”* believes that ‘“Panamint Valley and probably 
the southern portion of Death Valley were occupied by Kawaiisu.” Neither 
of these statements appears to me to be tenable. None of my informants 
gave any evidence to substantiate them. On the contrary, to the kohozi*® 


*% Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, pp. 606-607. 

% E. W. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Ethnography (Anthropological Records, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1938), pp. 7-9. Among the hamlet sites listed (pp. 31-43), Voegelin mentions a “Koso- 
Kawaiisu site” on Chimney Creek, north of Canebrake Creek. Specific inquiry during the 
summer of 1938 elicited the information that a Kawaiisu settlement formerly existed east of 
Pilot Knob, on the west side of the South Fork, apparently at Voegelin’s site No. 4. These 
two locations are about three miles apart and may be confused in the minds of informants. 
Evidently the Tiibatulabal, Koso, and Kawaiisu were inextricably mingled in this area. 

26 Handbook, Plate 47. 

27H. E. Driver, Culture Element Distributions: VI Southern Sierra Nevada (Anthropo- 
logical Records, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1937), p. 58. 28 Steward, Linguistic Distributions, p. 626. 

2° Fred Collins’ statement to Driver (op. cit.) that ““kohaiziwa” is a Kawaiisu self-name 
contradicts his assertion to me that the term (-wa is plural suffix) applies to northeastern 
neighbors. On this point all my informants were agreed. Incidentally, the self-name of the 
Kawaiisu was universally given as nawa, plural nawawa (cf. Kelly, op. cit., p. 548, where 
i=a). 
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was attributed all territory north and east of Canebrake Creek, including 
Owens Lake and Koso Hot Springs. North of Owens Lake were the paya- 
zozi (Eastern Mono ?) whose territory included Mono Lake. My most reli- 
able informants identified still another tribe, the tavinayapido, “around 
the Panamint Mountains.” 

Steward’s footnote in the article cited above*® obviously needs typo- 
graphical revision. The position of the Kawaiisu in reference to the South 
Fork of the Kern (not Kings River) has already been discussed. Kelso (not 
Kelsey) Valley was undoubtedly an important Kawaiisu district, as was 
the Tehachapi region. 

A preliminary linguistic analysis tends to show that Kawaiisu, while 
belonging to the Ute-Chemehuevi subdivision of Uto-Aztecan, is further 
removed from the other constituents than the latter are from one another.*! 
Thus it may be assumed that at some time in the past the Kawaiisu broke 
away from their linguistic affiliates and, drifting westward, moved up into 
the mountains. There they found themselves wedged in between peoples 
already well-established: Southern Californian Shoshonean-speaking groups 
to the south, Kern River Shoshoneans to the north, and the Yokuts to the 
west. An uninhabited desert span separated them from their former neigh- 
bors. Whatever may have been the date of this migration, it must be set 
at a time recent enough to account for strong linguistic ties to the east, 
yet remote enough to permit of a thorough-going adjustment to a moun- 
tainous habitat and to erase from the tribal traditions all evidence of the 
migration itself. 


Maurice L. ZicMonp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


30 Page 626, note 9. 
% B. L. Whorf suggests the term Utan for Ute-Chemehuevi-Kawaiisu. 
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NAVAHO CHANTWAYS AND 
CEREMONIALS By BERARD HAILE 


HE present paper proposes to discuss briefly some religious terms 

which Navaho practitioners, and the natives at large, employ in 
designating their various chantways and ceremonials. The discussion will, 
it is believed, assist in clarifying some confusion which exists in recognizing 
a chantway, in identifying ceremonials, rituals, and the like. 

Our discussion must necessarily exclude the names of specific religious 
functions known as ceremonies—naxay4, or relativized naxay4i, “‘a cere- 
mony;” plural: ndaxay4i, “ceremonies.” Thus, cutting up spruce dresses, 
unslipping hoops and knots, emesis with fuel burning, the bath, sweat- 
bath, sand-paintings, prayer-stick, jewel offerings, and similar religious 
functions, often have specific names. Individually, however, they are all 
naxaya, ‘‘a ceremony.’”’ When these various ceremonies are presented in a 
unit, and distributed over several nights and the intervening days, we 
designate this complex as a ceremonial. References to this distribution are 
very common: ’aS\a’ Ké~’ xatd'l, “a five-night ceremonial;” n4-x4st4i Ké~’ 
xata‘l, “‘a nine-night ceremonial,’’ which means that this number of nights, 
and intervening days, are required for the ceremonial. 

The late Dr Washington Matthews correctly pointed out that by far 
the greater portions of Navaho ceremonials are chanted, and felt justified 
in grouping them all as chants. Thus, the well known Ké-Z xatd-] he renders 
“Night chant,” which we render “Nightway.” Yet it is obvious that neither 
the single song (possessive: biyi‘n, “its song”) nor a number of songs which 
are “chanted”’ constitute xat4-l, “chant,” in the native sense. Only such 
ceremonials in which the songs are accompanied with a rattle instrument 
(‘aya'l) are properly speaking “‘chants.”’ We find, therefore, that the term 
xata‘lzi, “chantway,” suggests, at the least, a dichotomy in the Navaho 
ceremonial system. One division of ceremonials would be “‘chantway;” for 
the other we employ the term “rite,” as implying that it is not chantway. 
The language offers no equivalent for “rite,” perhaps because the two most 
prominent rites are usually mentioned by one of their names: x626-Zi, 
“Blessingway,” and ’ana‘’Zi, ““Enemyway.”’ (Minor rites of war, raid, and 
the chase are becoming rare, but have probably drawn upon these two rites 
for their songs.) At any rate, the singer of Blessingway holds the zit te-Z, 
“mountain soil (bundle)” in his hand as he sings, while the ’4sa°’ or “pot- 
drum” accompanies Enemyway songs. The two rites, therefore, are not 
assigned to xata‘lzi, “chantways.” 

On the other hand, too, it is not necessary to add qualifying xata'l, 
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“chant,” when a chantway is mentioned by name. The name itself suffi- 
ciently implies this connotation. Thus, Ké-Zi, ““Nightway,”’ is sufficient, in 
native usage, to connote the more explicit Aé-Zi xat4-l, ““Nightway chant or 
ceremonial.” In the following, therefore, we shall quote the chantway by 
name only, without adding qualifying xat4:l, ‘““chant.”” The chantway ap- 
pears to define the kind of repertory which happens to present a given 
ceremonial. This repertory may have its own characteristic performances, 
not found in other chantways, or it may share specific ceremonies with 
other chantways, yet conduct these along its own standards and with its 
own songs and prayers, which would sufficiently distinguish one from the 
other chantway. The very fact, however, that the same ceremonies and, 
as we shall see later on, even entire rituals may be shared in common by 
several chantways, indicates a very liquid type of chantway in the Navaho 
ceremonial system. A process of survival of the fittest goes on. The stronger 
chantway increases its repertory of ceremonials so that, in time, it may 
readily take care of the repertory of a weaker chantway, gradually absorb 
the latter, a process which, to a great extent, accounts for extinct chant- 
ways mentioned occasionally. Conversely, too, this same liquid type will 
permit new chantways to be added to the system. We know that this has 
happened in the Fort Sumner period of 1864-68, when the Navaho were in 
contact with the Chiricahua Apache. As a result the old chantway, which 
was known as filéizi, “Windway,” had to be qualified by diné bifitéiz(, 
“Navaho Windway,” because a new chantway, the Gi8f biftéizZ{, “Chiri- 
cahua Windway,” had developed during that period. 

The divination method known as n’dilni*h, “hand-trembling,” also 
owes its introduction to this contact with the Chiricahua. Apparently, 
too, this method of divination is sufficiently popular in some localities, 
like Ramah and the southern Tohachi Valley, to have been transformed 
into a chantway, known as n’dilni‘hZi (xata-l), “Hand-Trembling-way 
(chant).” The process, therefore, both of adoption and absorption may be 
expected in the Navaho chantway system. 

A study of the names of existing chantways reveals that some add 
enclitic -Zi, others add enclitic -e- to their names. Regarding postpositional 
-Zi, Dr Edward Sapir, in a recent communication, calls attention to seven 
special “direction enclitics,’’ of which -Zi is one. This need not necessarily 
be a petrified noun meaning “‘side,’’ but more properly expresses ‘‘in the 
direction of’? (whether locally, modally, or referentially). Those chantway 
names, therefore, which employ enclitic -Zi, we have compounded with 
“‘way,” or hyphenated them, in order to approximate the Navaho termin- 
ology as closely as possible. Thus, diné bifitéizi, “Navaho Windway;” &&i 
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bintéizi “Chiricahua Windway;” AKé-Zi, “Nightway;” ma’i-Zi, “Coyote- 
way;” w6lati’Zi, “Red Antway;” sg’ cohZi, “Big Starway;” zitkizZi, “Moun- 
tain-Top-way;” n’dilni-hZi, “Hand-Trembling-way” (in some localities). 

Regarding the second group of chantway names with enclitic -e-, Dr 
Sapir again makes a very valuable suggestion. He points out that we prob- 
ably have a postposition -e’, ‘“‘with, or by means of,”’ attached directly to 
the noun or nominalized verb. To illustrate: tée-, for instance, suggests 
“by means of water.” So also for the other names of this type. In deference, 
however, to native feeling, which seems to treat enclitic -e- here analogously 
to enclitic -Zi of the first group, we retain “‘way” in the second group also. 
The popular query, therefore, xa’4té-Zi “Which way (kind of) cere- 
monial is it?” will find this response in the enclitic -e- group: béSe-, “‘Flint- 
way;” acose’, “Downway;” ’azile’, “Prostitutionway;” xaSéécohe’ (which 
is a more popular pronunciation than xa‘8éé’ecohe’ for) “Big-God-way;” 
na’atoe’, “Shootingway;” ““Waterway;” yo-e’, ‘““Beadway;” xo°Zéne’, 
“Beauty-way;”’ xane‘Inéhe’ (xa’ne‘Inéhe), ‘Moving-up-way;” filée’, 
“Hailway;” caha’ (or cahd probably extinct), ““Awlway.”’ While analogous 
in the use of the enclitic, dini’e-, “Gameway,” does not appear to be a chant- 
way. Also, there are na‘yé’e’ sin, ‘““Monsterway songs,” but the origin leg- 
ends of this name do not mention na‘yé’e’ as a chantway. 

Both enclitics for the same chantway are found in ’a¢ose* and ’éosizi, 
“Downway,” which has been called the Feather chant, or Plume chant, and 
Downy Feather chant. The variant na’atoye’, which many natives employ 
for na’atoe’, “Shootingway,” strongly recalls postpositional -e-, which Dr 
Sapir suggests above. The Franciscans, for whom the writer recorded in 
1910 and 1912, use that popular pronunciation. Some chants have two 
names and even nicknames. The Chiricahua Windway, especially, comes 
in for its share. Thus, ¢iSizi, ““Chiricahua-way;’’ golayaizZi (or géléy4izZi), 
“the golagai-way,’’ because of the terminal refrain of its songs; y"6cj’izi 
(or and even y*éce’éZi), ““Toothgum-way.” So, too, ca’i*Zi, ‘‘Fe- 
male-way,”’ is very probably another dub for zilkiZi ba’4-Zi, “female 
(branch) way of Mountain-Top-way.’’ Some natives also hold that ’ay4Zizi, 
“cub side” is, at most, but a sub-branch of the same zilkizi ba’4zZi, for the 
reason that the she-bear cannot be separated from its cubs.? In my texts 
of the female branch of Mountain-Top-way no mention is made of ’ay4Zizi, 

1Cf. Franciscan Fathers, 4n Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Saint 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910), sub verbo Lightning chant, and idem, A Vocabulary of the Navaho 
Language (Saint Michaels, Arizona, 1912), Vol. 2, sub verbo Shooting chant. 

2 The above quoted Dictionary (p. 365) erroneously translated: mountain chant to the 
small birds. But ’ay4-5 “small bird,” and ’ay42, “young one,” are two different concepts. 
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“‘Cub-way,” although the cubs are constantly mentioned with the she-bear. 
One hesitates to accept it as a distinct chantway until better evidence can 
establish it as such. 

Flintway (béSe-) has been called Knife chant.’ Our texts of this show 
that nothing is farther removed from the ideology of the chant than knives. 
But béSe’, “Flintway,” and ’i-n4-2i, “Lifeway,” are synonymous, and the 
Dictionary‘ correctly lists Knife and Life chant as one. It is also referred to 
by some as ’akéSgq‘Zi, ““Hoofway,” reminding of the use of ’akéSgaq- ’ay4't, 
“hoof rattle,” in this chantway. Again, because of the division of Flintway 
songs into sin bakazf, “main shaft songs,”’ and bina’ fiza’’i-, “those which 
surround (the main shaft songs),”’ it is possible that the dub kase’, “‘Shaft- 
way,” may have originated. My informant of Flintway knew nothing of 
the name. As far as I can now recall, this completes the list of duplicate 
names, which, therefore, are comparatively few in number. 

Several chantways lay claim to male and female branches. They indi- 
cate this claim by prefixing possessive bi- to-kq’ and /’4-d, “male” and “fe- 
male,” to which they again add enclitic -Zi to ‘“‘show’”’ the way. Thus we 
get bika’Zi, (assimilated baka’Zi), “its male way,” and ba’4-Zi, “its female 
way.” And, since the English terms “male and female branches’”’ fairly 
accurately express the native ideology, there seems to be no objection to 
the use of these terms. It may not always be clearly defined what is meant 
by the terms. The connotation is certainly not that bakq’Zi, “its male 
branch,” must only be applied to male patients, and similarly ba’4-Zi, “‘its 
female branch” to women patients only, because both branches are applica- 
ble to patients of either sex. More than likely the distinction will be ascribed 
to the authors as men or women, or a similar rationalisation may be ad- 
vanced. Yet, even this uncertainty leaves no doubt in the native mind, that 
two distinct chantways are postulated whenever a chantway claims a male 
and female branch. We note, too, that in native usage the male branch is or- 
dinarily meant when a chantway with male and female branches is men- 
tioned by name. The female branch, therefore, is ordinarily specified. Thus, 
zitkiZi ba’4-Zi, ““Mountain-Top-way female branch,” while simple zitkizi 
denotes the male branch of the same chantway. The division implies that 
the legend, repertory of songs, prayers, sand-paintings, prayer-sticks, even 
the religious paraphernalia, known as 2Zi8, “pouch,” will differ in each 
branch. 

We have said that ordinarily the female branch of a chantway must be 
specified as such. An exception is made in Flintway where, due perhaps to 


3 Cf. Dictionary, sub verbo Knife chant. * Page 364. 
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the greater popularity of its female branch, this branch is meant whenever 
béSe’, “‘Flintway,” is mentioned. In matter of fact, very little appears to 
be known of the male branch in Flintway. If then, the use of the possessive 
pronoun here establishes the claim of a branch chantway, we may reason- 
ably expect the same method applied in establishing new chantways. In 
other words, where the possessive pronoun is not employed, a new branch 
chantway need not be postulated. 

To apply this principle will, undoubtedly, involve some difficulties. 
Mention has already been made of ’ay4zizi, “Cubway,” and ca’i-Z, “Fe- 
male-way,’’ which some feel should be recognized as branch chantways. 
Others think not, and recognize duplicate names, in these terms, of zitkizi 
ba’4-Zi, “female branch of Mountain-Top-way.” Very likely, however, 
there is only a reference to the cubs, or the she-bear, respectively, as etio- 
logical factors. In Ké-Zi, “Nightway,” too, we meet such distinctive terms 
as céni-’2{, “midrock-way;” “water-bottom-way;” cinca‘Zi, “big- 
tree-way,” and others, with reference to the yé’i:, “gods,” of these locali- 
ties, and therefore appear in Nightway only. Natives seem to feel that there 
is just one Nightway, so that, in all probability, there is reference in these 
terms to the gods of these localities as etiological factors, rather than to 
distinct chantways of these names. This seems to be brought out again in 
the study of sand-paintings and prayer-sticks, as well as such portions of 
the legend pertaining to them. We recall, too, that there is such a combina- 
tion as zitkiZi na’atoe, ‘““Mountain-Top-way-Shootingway,” or reversed: 
na’atoe’ zilkiZi, “Shootingway-Mountain-Top-way;” terms in which 
neither chant claims possession of the other. Not much can be found in 
either our Shootingway legends or in the text of the female branch of 
Mountain-Top-way to substantiate the claim of a distinct chantway for 
this combination. While there are those natives who disagree with the view, 
the writer favors the opinion which holds that the combination is only ap- 
plied when Shootingway presents the ’it n48Zin, “bough dark circle,” or 
corral dance with exhibitions such as Mountain-Top-ways usually present. 
The term therefore connotes that Shootingway borrows Mountain-Top-way 
features for the occasion, not vice versa. If, on the other hand a distinct 
chantway is postulated, evidence must be produced how this new chant- 
way differs from male and female branches of both Mountain-Top-way 
and of Shootingway. 

Other difficulties are perhaps presented by the apparent free use which 
natives make of enclitic -Zi, “way,”’ and the nominalized xat4‘l, “ceremonial 
(or chant).” Religious terminology, however, rarely makes reference by 
name to a disease which a ceremonial of a chantway is called upon to cure. 
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In matter of fact, the religious system does not require a physical examina- 
tion to determine the nature of a disease, as the concept of locating the 
cause of a disease in the human body itself is foreign to the Navaho. The 
cause for disease, for injury to the body or to one’s property, for continued 
misfortune of any kind, must be traced back to supernatural causes. Hence 
human affliction does not belong in the realm of medicine but in that of 
ceremonialism. The ceremonial, in other words, is the only effective method 
of administering medicine, because it removes the cause of disease by ap- 
peasing the supernaturals. This ideology finds expression in a number of 
terms with evident reference to the etiological factors concerned. These fac- 
tors are numerous, from which we select some for illustration. 

A case in the neighborhood comes to mind, in which a woman com- 
plained of pains in her shoulder caused by carrying a sack of pifion nuts, 
which she had gathered inside of a brush corral. She figured that these 
pains were sufficient evidence of SaS *A4tj-Zi, “‘bear does-it-way,” in other 
words that a bear was causing her shoulder trouble. She called upon a 
singer of zilkiZi ba’4-Zi, the “female branch of Mountain-Top-way,” to 
hold a ceremonial of this chantway for her benefit. The choice of this chant- 
way, in this instance, was probably prompted by the well known unconcern 
of the she-bear with cubs about seeking the most convenient feeding 
grounds. The woman, however, had no business doing likewise. The pains 
in her shoulder reminded her of this! It becomes clear at once that Sa8 
"At{-Zi xata-l, “bear does-it-way ceremonial,” can have no other connota- 
tion than a reference to the purpose of the ceremonial, which is the re- 
moval of the influence mentioned in the bear’s action. 

The offense against the etiological factor may be purely accidental, as 
in the case just cited. Deliberate offense may be committed by the bear 
hunter, who kills the bear. This is indicated in Sa8 Zo-y4"1Zi (xata‘l), “bear 
one-killing-along-way (chant),” to express that a person goes along killing 
the bear, and consequently suffers therefrom. The ceremonial removes that 
suffering. Like references to the etiological factor at work may be found in 
the following: ’i-ni’ 4t’{-Zi, “thunder does-it-way;” fléi ’At{-Zi (xata-l), 
“wind does-it-way (ceremonial) ;” Ki-scoh ’At{-Z{, “big snake does-it-way;” 
na’aS@’i- diéizi- ’At{-Zi, “horned toad does-it-way;” dké-h ndde*hé 
’At{-Zi xata:l, “changing bear maiden does-it-way ceremonial.” A specific 
assignment to a chantway is not intended by these terms, as any chantway 
which makes provision for it can take care of these etiological factors. If 
it were true that one chantway alone can handle a case, in which the wind 
is an etiological factor, others only the bear, snakes, thunder, when these 
are etiological factors, such a claim, as we have seen, would very likely be 
made in the use of the possessive pronoun. 
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This is not even done when the chantway is indicated. The term 
6’osni’Zi, “thunderstroke-way,” allows any of several chantways to care for 
the thunder factor, here a lightning stroke. The term retains its form, even 
when assigned to, say, fléizi, “Windway,” thus: fléizi ’6’osni’zZi, “(Navaho) 
Windway thunderstroke-way.” Of a piece with this are similar combina- 
tions: no-d6-zzi, (Navaho) Windway striped-way,” because refer- 
ence is to striped wind as etiologically active, with which the chantway 
now happens to be occupied; na’atoe’ yété-hdé’’ (wété-hdé-’), “Shooting- 
way from upper (sky shelves),” in reference to winds, snakes, and thun- 
ders; and na’atoe~ ba’4-2i dil ya-dé-’, “Shootingway female branch, from 
below weeds,” in specific reference to snakes as etiological factors. We 
again refer to the divisions in Nightway mentioned above, and to the 
Cubway and Female-way of the female branch of Mountain-Top-way as 
belonging here. In all probability zitkiZi ba’4-Zi ’ay4zZizi (and ca’i-Zf), 
“female branch of Mountain-Top-way cubway (and female-way)” con- 
note references to these two etiological factors. 

Following a suggestion made by Dr Sapir, I am rendering xot dé-desk{-Zi 
with “one’s return-glide-way,’’ which refers to partial loss of mind or 
consciousness. (Other passive forms are ’il, “somebody’s;’’ bit da-desk{-Zi, 
“his return-glide-way.’’) In the active form mention is made of the factor 
tathahZi zahadolZa‘f yit dé-desk{ (-Zf), “water-bottom-way Fringed mouth 
caused him to return-glide(-way),” because Fringed mouth of the water 
bottom in Nightway has caused this temporary loss of mind. Several 
chantways like itkizi, “Mountain-Top-way;” “Nightway;” 
xo"Z6né", ““Beauty-way,” and perhaps others, provide for a prayer to 
return the mind to its normal condition. The few examples which we have 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs should be ample evidence that the 
terminology makes frequent references to etiological factors. Distinct 
chantways, however, are not postulated by such references. 

Earlier in this discussion we mentioned five- and nine-night ceremonials. 
Five-night ceremonials may be characterized by prayer-stick offerings, by 
sand-paintings, or by jewel offerings. Hence such distinctions are made in 
ceremonials as be xata‘l, “‘a ceremonial with prayer-sticks;”’ 
be’ xatd-l, “ a ceremonial with sand paintings;” nAiz be- xata:l, “a 
ceremonial with jewels.”’ This terminology has no reference to any particu- 
lar chantway, but expresses that the ceremonial in progress happens to be 
chiefly concerned with either prayer-sticks, sand-paintings, or jewel offer- 
ings. We note too that a chantway is not subject to distribution, but there 
is no objection to distributing the same ceremonial among several chant- 
ways. Therefore, if a number of chantways provide for ceremonials with 
prayer-sticks, with sand-paintings, or with jewel offerings, we are safe in 
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not postulating a special chantway for such ceremonials. On the basis of 
distribution, too, no especial chantway need be postulated for kin be’ 
xatd‘l, “ceremonial with the house,”’ or, specifically, Z6xona‘’4i bayan be- 
xata‘l, “ceremonial with sun’s home,” because this may be characteristic 
of both branches of na’atoe-, ‘‘Shootingway (male and female branches).” 

The distinction between chantway and ceremonial is again emphasized 
in the fact that ceremonials may be united in one. Commonly nine-night 
ceremonials may devote the first four days to prayer-stick cutting, the 
last four to sand-paintings. Five-night ceremonials may distribute prayer- 
stick cutting and sand-paintings over four days. And diné bifitéizi, “Navaho 
Windway,” provides for t4’idi xata4-l, a “once” ceremonial, in which cere- 
monials with prayer-sticks, sand-paintings, and jewel offerings are com- 
bined. So too, when the chantway just mentioned speaks of its ’i-ka-h 
14nzi, “many sand-painting-way,” it refers to a ceremonial in which the 
figures of the sand-painting are multiplied, instead of presenting the 
customary number of these figures. It does not, however, lay exclusive 
claim to this characteristic feature of the ceremonial, as this may be also 
found in the ceremonials of other chantways. General terms, therefore, 
seem to be preferred in assigning ceremonials. 

In the category of general terms we also assign terms relating to the 
close of ceremonials. Some chantways may employ special terms, but, in 
addition to these, every chantway (and rite) ceremonial must have b‘Zj, 
“its day,” which designates the day (of a one-, three-, five-, or nine-night 
ceremonial) on which all ceremonies have been completed, and the follow- 
ing dawn is awaited to conclude the ceremonial. Once a ceremonial has 
been begun it must perform its various ceremonies without omissions. Its 
“day” indicates that this has been done, and therefore every ceremonial 
may and must claim biz, “its day,” even when no public exhibition 
follows. 

The term ’it n4&Zin signifies ‘‘a bough dark circle, or brush corral,” but 
in religious terminology it also has the connotation of dance exhibitions 
around a huge fire. Hence the English names “fire dance, corral dance.” 
Various groups, representing so many chantways, follow one another, 
exhibiting the ’4lf-] or “power specialty” of their chantway by turns. 
Hence the Navaho ’aZni-dé-h, “group-dancing is going to be done,” always 
implying after bizj, “its day,” or conclusion of ceremonies, has been 
announced. Today this ordinarily refers to the two branches of zitkiZi, 
“Mountain-Top-way,” and to na’afoe-, “Shootingway,”’ which then 
becomes zitkizi na’atoe-, ““Mountain-Top-way Shootingway,” as already 
mentioned, Several] other chantways mention the ’it n4&Zin, “brush corral,” 
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in their legends, but have discontinued the public exhibition in practice. 

In Ké-21, ““Nightway,” the term na’akai, “group goes about” (or “dances 
in one place’’), is known as the yeibichai dance, with reference to the 
yé’i- biéai, ““granduncle of the ye-i,” who leads the masked impersonators 
in the dances. When this public dance is not to be held, the ceremonial is 
called t6- na‘Zéhégo xatd‘l, “just visiting-here-and-there ceremonial,” or 
also wiine’é xata'l, ‘‘inside ceremonial,’ with reference to the close of the 
ceremonial within the hogan. The other chantways of the é’i: dax6lé:ni° 
which have masked impersonators group, namely, ma’i-Zi, “Coyote-way;”’ 
’atose’, “Downway;” and xaSéécohe-, “Big-god-way,” also employ the 
term witine’é or xat4:l, “interior, or interior-way ceremonial,” 
for the private conclusion within the hogan. Apparently, then, a public 
exhibition was originally intended for them, but has been discontinued, 
or rarely occurs. 

The term xatd‘l, therefore, has the connotation of ceremonial rather 
than of chantway. If we next consider the manner in which ceremonials 
are conducted, we find that the terminology mentions certain patterns, 
rituals we call them, which govern the performance. We have not in mind 
a general ritual, which governs the behavior of the patient in entering 
and leaving the hogan clockwise, or governs the size of prayer-sticks, or 
color materials for painting these sticks and sand-paintings, and the like. 
But the special rituals here considered concern certain alterations in the 
choice of song and prayer words, in the sequence of colors on prayer- 
sticks and sand-paintings, which distinguish one pattern or ritual from 
another. These alterations are probably determined by the attitude of the 
holy ones, who happen to be etiologically concerned in a given case. Just 
what is understood by holy ones? 

In the ye-i chantway group, mentioned above, we may accept the view 
of an aged informant, according to which “whatever ye-i are to be found, 
are meant by divin dine’é, ‘holy people,’ because they travel in a very 
holy way, by means of rainbow, reflected sunrays, and the like.”’ The ye-i 
are identical with the xa‘8ééh dine’é, “failed-to-speak people.”” who are 
now visualized in the masked impersonators. The term diyin, which we 
render with holy, does not connote moral sanctity, as neither these holy 
people nor any of the native ceremonials are concerned with the moral 
order and its restoration. If anything, it may connote mysterious and, 
since as a class they are the counterpart of naxok4~’ dine’é, “earth surface 
people,” the term holy, in holy people and other religious terms, seems 
aptly applied. In some chantway legends holy people are mentioned, who 
do not belong to the failed-to-speak or speechless ones; they mention 
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natural phenomena as hail, rain, thunder, winds, and animals in human 
form, as snakes, horned toad, and ants. All these may be included in the 
holy people concept. They are not susceptible of harm, but have power to 
prevent it, and can confer this power upon “earth surface people.” A 
diyinkehgo xata-l, when ceremonial is accorded to holy (ones) or directed 
by them, evidently has reference to the holy people. Commonly the “‘way”’ 
is again expressed: diyinkehZi xata‘l, “‘a holy way ceremonial,” by which 
we mean a ceremonial which follows holy way ritual. 

Now, most Navaho chantways make provision to conduct their cere- 
monials according to the holy way ritual. And because the patient himself 
decides upon the chantway to be selected, because he has traced the etio- 
logical factor operative in his. case, he automatically directs the chosen 
singer as to which ritual to follow. If the patient has been bitten by a 
snake, attacked by a bear, hurled aside by the wind or thunder, the 
evidence is clear that injury has been inflicted by these factors. Evidence 
even, as in the case of a direct attack by a bear or a thunderstroke, that the 
de-zla-’, ‘‘weapon,” or bika’, “its arrow,’’ may be lodged in the patient’s 
interior. There is evidence, in any event, of the anger of the holy ones. The 
first objective, therefore, of a ceremonial conducted in the holy way 
ritual must be to remove this weapon or dart as a sign of anger, a sort of 
exorcism, after which the process of rendering the patient holy or impas- 
sible to similar attacks may be begun and completed by, the ceremonial. 
The general trend and purpose of the ritual is hereby indicated in native 
terminology. Those chantways which speak of de‘zlakeh xata:] (variants: 
de-zla‘keh, de-zla-kehZi), ‘““weapon or injury-way ceremonial,” evidently 
have the weapon in mind, which the holy one, or supernatural, has used 
to inflict injury. Chantways which prefer to call such ceremonials ’i’dé-l- 
éjhZi (there are variants also), ‘‘angry-way,’’ emphasize the anger more 
than the weapon used, but are agreed upon the etiological factors at 
work. The obvious purpose of the ceremonial, as specified by the patient, 
is none other than to remove this weapon and the injury done. 

Shootingway, Red Antway, Big Starway, and perhaps other chantways 
do not hesitate to use injury (weapon) way and angry way promiscuously 
in designating this ritual. Thus, de-zla-’ xat4:l (de-zl4-Zi or other variants 
already mentioned), ‘“weapon (injury) ceremonial,” and ’i’dé’léjhZi, “angry- 
way,” are one phase of diyinkehZi, “holyway ritual.’”’ The other phase of 
this dichotomy is called x6Z6°Zi xata‘l, “‘peaceful-way ceremonial or ritual,” 
to indicate that the patient is no longer at war with the holy ones and 
peaceful conditions have been restored. Peaceful is suggested by the 
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dichotomy in the division of war and peace leaders: haSké-Zi na-t4-h, “angry- 
way (war) leader; x6Z6-Zi nata-h, “‘peace-way leader.”’ By qualifying the 
subdivision of holyway ritual as x626°Zi xatd-l, ‘“‘peaceful-way (chant) 
ceremonial,” this terminology at once distinguishes it from x6Z6°Zi “Bles- 
singway rite,’ which does not belong to xata‘lzi, ““chantways.’’ These 
chantways, therefore, divide this ritual as follows: 


diyinkehZi, “‘holyway ritual” 
de*zla-kehZi, “injury-way ritual,” or 
-léjhZi, ‘‘angry-way ritual,” and x626°Zi, ‘“‘peaceful-way ritual’’ 


Other chantways do not mention de-zl4-kehZi, “injury-way,’’ and seem 
to sense a certain impropriety in introducing x626°Zi, ‘““Blessingway,” as 
a ritual subdivision of chantway ceremonials. Possibly to avoid confusion 
here, a number of chantway ceremonials know only these two phases of 
holyway ritual: ‘j’dé-léj-hZi, “angry-way,” and diyinkehZi, “holyway 
ritual.” 

The ideology in this group is identical. First in order is the removal of 
the wrath of the holy ones in angry-way. That done, every effort to prevent 
a recurrence of the condition suffered should be made, by rendering the 
patient holy in holyway ritual. We shall follow this last pattern for discus- 
sion here. When the patient desires ’i’dé-l¢j-hZi xat4-l, “a ceremonial in 
angry-way ritual,” the singer directs that the red bars of rainbows, re- 
flected sunred, or those of ankles, knees, and wrists on sand-painting 
figures be turned toward the figure of the painting. The same holds for the 
coloring on prayer-sticks: red lines toward the body of the stick, to sym- 
bolize that the patient has been at war with the etiological factor. In 
diyinkehZi xaté‘l, “‘ceremonials in holyway ritual,’ all reds must be 
turned out, away from the figure. In addition, some chantways prescribe 
slight alterations in song words for the two rituals. Flintway makes no such 
distinction in its ritual, because of the absence of prayer-sticks and sand- 
paintings. Its entire ritual, therefore, is diyinkehZi, “holyway.” 

Evidently, too, the nkiz be- xata‘l, “ceremonials with jewel offerings,” 
are purely diyinkehZf, “holyway,” because changes in coloring cannot be 
made. But and ’i-k4-h xata‘l, ““ceremonials with prayer-sticks 
and with sand-paintings,’’ readily lend themselves to the execution of these 
rituals And too, the entire ceremonial may be governed by one or the 
other ritual, or devoted partly to one and partly to another. Thus, part of 
a five-night ceremonial may be angry-way and conclude, in the other part, 
in holyway ritual, as economy dictates. 
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It has already been mentioned that ’i-n4-Zi, ““Lifeway,” and béSe-, 
“Flintway,” are synonyms. Yet, because the na’afoe’, “Shootingway 
branches,” are biéo-ni-h, “partner (associates)” of Flintway, they have 
adopted certain Flintway characteristics, which are then called ’ina-Zi, 
“Lifeway,” thus, na’atoe’ baka’Zi ’i-n4-Zi, ‘““Shootingway male-branch life- 
way.” As several chantways have adopted Lifeway, it appears permissible 
to treat this as a special ritual for these chantways. Their legends will, in 
all probability, only designate certain sections as ’i-n4-Zi, “Lifeway,” with- 
out requiring a distinct legend. 

Finally, several chantways have adopted the x6é6Zi, “ghostway” 
ritual. Careful pronunciation reveals these variants: x6¢6’6Zi, x6é6’iZi, and, 
as we should expect, x6é6°’Zi. But in popular pronunciation the glottal 
stop is not heard, perhaps to emphasize the antithesis in x6Z6°Zi and 
x6¢6°Zi, the first to express a happy (x626), the second a x6é6’6, “bad or 
ugly” condition of things. The xane‘tnéhe: (or xa’ne‘tInéhe’), ““Moving-up- 
way,’’records the story of the under worlds and the emergence from them 
into the present world. The passage through which this emergence was 
made is identified with the &-di-tah, “ghostland,” to which the phantoms 
of the dead return, as ordained by the first human to die on the present 
world. This chantway, therefore, and x6é6Zi, “ghostway,” are identified 
as one, as its original purpose was directed towards the etiological factors 
of ghostland, as shown in the death of twins, dreams about the dead, 
contact with the grave or home of a dead tribesman, and so on. In time 
other chantways borrowed this characteristic of Moving-up-way, and 
incorporated it as a ritual of their repertories. Shootingway, Red Antway, 
and Big Starway may be mentioned as borrowers, and their claims are 
couched in the same general terms, noted for similar cases. Thus, sg’cohzi 
x6¢6°Zi, “Big Starway ghostway,” which evidently leaves room for other 
chantways to claim this ritual. 

This conservatism in the choice of terms, if we may so call it, appears 
to be quite in order. We surmise that the majority of chantways do not 
desire to include a special ghostway ritual in their repertories. They seem 
to prefer the general pattern, which provides both box6é¢-Zi, “its evil or 
misfortune-way,” and box6z6Zi, “its blessing-way,’’ for chantways. The 
possessive form of these terms indicates at once that every chantway can 
claim them, as they actually do, and therefore excludes the idea of a 
ritual as we conceive it. The two concepts then, x6t¢Zi, ‘“ghostway 
(ritual),” and boxé6é¢Zi, “its misfortune (way or part),’’ must not be 
confused. Undoubtedly there is reference to death in both terms, as no 
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condition can be conceived as being uglier (x6&6’6) than death. It is not 
unusual then, that the boxé6é6Zi, “misfortune” part of a ceremonial is 
based upon a legendary incident, which records the death or near death, 
either of the hero himself, or those in attendance at the first or original 
ceremonial. As a free reference to death, however, is tabu, the language 
prefers the very general reference contained in these two terms. Our 
ghostway, evil or misfortune-way (or part), appears to render the native 
ideology fairly well. 

The two parts of the ceremonial graphically visualize the entire process 
of restoration. In the boxé6é¢Zi, “its misfortune part,” the ceremonial 
recalls what the patient may expect, if the hold which etiological factors 
had on him is not released. In box62¢-Zi, “its blessing part,”’ he is assured 
that this hold is removed, and the etiological factor has no more claims 
upon the patient. In diyinkehZi, “holyway ritual,” which most chantways 
observe, as we have seen, it appears sufficient to designate a set of songs 
as boxdéé6Zi, “its misfortune part or way.’’ The same may be done in 
chantways observing x6é6Zi, “ghostway ritual,” so that x6&6-Zi box6é¢-Zi, 
“ghostway misfortune part,”’ really refers to this particular set of songs in 
that ritual. In either ritual boxéZ@Zi, “its blessing part” must follow, 
because this set of songs is usually borrowed from Blessingway. If the 
songs are borrowed from this rite they are also made to correct omissions 
and errors made in the course of a ceremonial, and thus render it effective. 
If x62¢Zi sin, “Blessingway songs,’’ have not been employed in the 
box62¢Zi, “blessing part” of the ceremonial, x62Z6°Zi, “Blessingway,”’ songs 
must be added, either immediately after the close of a ceremonial or some- 
time later. This insures correction of any errors or omissions made. This 
rite therefore, is in supreme control of every chantway and ceremonial. It 
does not call upon a chantway ceremonial for correction, but corrects itself 
in x626°Zi box¢éz6°Zi, ““Blessingway’s blessing part,’ a special set of songs 
set apart for that purpose. 

In conclusion it may be said, then, that the names of Navaho chantways 
are fairly well standardized. Branch chantways indicate their affiliation 
by the use of the possessive pronoun. When this is not done, and combi- 
nations of chantway names occur, it is very probable that a solution must 
be sought elsewhere. 

References to etiological factors are frequent, and these, as well as the 
use of the word xata'l, are usually very safe guides in postulating a cere- 
monial rather than a new chantway. And, because ceremonials are common 
property, chantways are careful in their claims upon them. 
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There are two, possibly three, rituals which govern the manner of con- 
ducting chantway ceremonials. The majority of chantway ceremonials 
follow the holyway ritual, several add the ghostway (and lifeway) rituals 
to their repertories. 

Chantway ceremonials provide for a misfortune part and for a blessing 
part of their ceremonials, but the rite known as Blessingway is above 
chantway and ritual, and governs the entire chantway system. 


Satnt MICHAELS, ARIZONA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
THE U.S.S.R. By HENRY FIELD anp EUGENE PROSTOV 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS report supplements four previous articles on this subject, two 

by the writers! and one each by E. Golomshtok? and A. Zolotarev,’ 
which have appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. In addition to 
our articles in this journal, we have published other brief summaries‘ of 
archaeological research within the territory of the Soviet Union. 

The material treated here is arranged under the following geographic 
headings: Georgia, Abkhazia, Daghestan, North Caucasus, Ukraine, 
European Russia, Turkestan, and Siberia. Maps of archaeological sites 
in Transcaucasia, Ukraine, and Turkestan were published in our 1936 
report in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, and a map of Central Asia 
showing the sites in the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kirghiz, and Turkoman S.S.R’s 
appeared in the cited article published in Ars Islamica. These maps were 
drawn at Field Museum by Richard A. Martin. 

Soviet literature in the libraries of Field Museum of Natural History 
and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago was examined by 
Eugene Prostov, who selected passages for inclusion and supervised the 
transliterations and the spelling of place names. 

Important contributions by A. M. Tallgren,® Eugene Golomshtok,*® and 
G. Bonch-Osmolovsky and V. Gromov’ have also appeared in English. 


1 Henry Field and Eugene Prostov, Recent Archaeological Investigations in the Soviet Union 
(Vol. 38, pp. 260-90, 1936); Archaeology in the Soviet Union (Vol. 39, pp. 457-90, 1937). 

2 E. Golomshtok, Anthropological Activities in Soviet Russia (Vol. 35, pp. 301-27, 1933). 

3 A. Zolotarev. The Ancient Culture of North Asia (Vol. 40, pp. 13-23, 1938). 

* (a) American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 41, pp. 618-20, 1937; Vol. 42, pp. 146-47, 
1938; Vol. 42, pp. 295-98, 1938. (b) American Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. 52, pp. 
138-41, 1936; Vol. 53, pp. 275-76, 1937; Vol. 55, pp. 109-12, 1938; Vol. 55, pp. 333-36, 
1938. (c) Antiquity, September, 1938. (d) Ars Islamica, 1938. 

5 A. M. Tallgren, Archaeological Studies in Soviet Russia (ESA [Eurasia Septentrionalis 
Antiqua],. Vol. 10, pp. 129-70, 1936); Problems Concerning the Central-Russian Gorodishche 
Civilization (ESA, Vol. 10, pp. 171-85, 1936); The South Siberian Cemetery of Oglakty from the 
Han Period (ESA, Vol. 11, pp. 69-90, 1937). 

* Eugene Golomshtok, The Old Stone Age in European Russia (Transactions, American 
Philosophical Society, new series, Vol. 29, Pt. 11, pp. 189-468, March, 1938, Philadelphia). 
This article contains 37 plates, 93 text figures, 7 maps, a bibliography, and an index. 

7 G. Bonch-Osmolovsky and V. Gromov, The Paleolithic in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Report, Sixteenth International Geological Congress, Washington, 1933. Preprint, 
issued January, 1936). 
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The following abbreviations have been used in the present report: 
AbNITK Abkhazskit Nauchnyi Institut ’Istorit i Kul’tury (Institute of 
Abkhazian Culture of the Georgian Branch of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences) 


ANU Akademiia Nauk Ukraini (Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 
formerly VUAN, now UAN) 

GAIMK Gosudarstvennaia Akademiia Istorii Material’noi Kul’tury (State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad, 
now IIMK) 

IAE Institut Anthropologit i Etnografii (Institute of Anthropology 
and Ethnography of the State Academy of Sciences, Lenin- 
grad) 

IIMK Institut Istorii Material’not Kul’ tury, Akademiia Nauk (Historical 


Institute of Material Culture of the U.S.S.R., Academy of 
Sciences, Leningrad. Since summer of 1937, formerly GAIMK) 

UAN Ukrainska Akademiia Nauk (Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
Kiev, formerly VUAN, later ANU) 

UZKOMSTARIS Usbekistanskii Komitet po Okhrane Pamiatnikov Stariny i Iskus- 
stva (Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation of Monu- 
ments of Antiquity and Art), currently known as Uzbekistan- 
skit Komitet po Okhrane i Izucheniiu Pamiatnikov Material’- 
not Kul’tury (Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation and 
Study of Monuments of Materia] Culture, Tashkent) 

VOKS Vsesoiuznoe Obshchestvo Kul’turnykh Snoshenit (All-Union So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, Moscow) 


In the course of the second half of 1937 the largest archaeological insti- 
tution of the U.S.S.R., the State Academy for the History of Material 
Culture (GAIMK), was reorganized and made a part of the All-Union 
Academy of Sciences, under the name of N. Marr Institute for the History 
of Material Culture (IIMK). During 1937 GAIMK, later IIMK, conducted 
thirty archaeological expeditions, some in conjunction with other Soviet 
institutions. The Desna, Tripolje, and Olvia (Olbia) Expeditions were 
conducted jointly with the Institute for the History of Material Culture 
of UAN. The North Caucasian Expedition cooperated with the Daghestan 
and Ingush Scientific Research Institutes and the Daghestan Committee 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments; the Angara Expedition with 
the Irkutsk Museum; the Upper Volga Expedition with the State Uni- 
versity of Leningrad, as a part of the field training offered at the latter. 
A number of expeditions led by ITMK staff members were financed and 
sponsored by other institutions. 
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GEORGIA 


At Gurdzhaani in the Kakhetia region a hoard of twenty-three pounds 
of copper coins®* of Queen Thamar, dated 1189-1208, was found. 


ABKHAZIA® 


From 1934-1936 the Abkhazian Expedition’ of IAE, cooperating with 
AbNIIK (S. N. Zamiatnin, leader), located forty Paleolithic sites within 
twenty-five kilometers of the coast, thirty-three of the sites being between 
Tuapse and Ingur. Twenty-three stations contained typologically Mous- 
terian implements. The ten Acheulean, Clactonian, and Levalloisian sites 
are the oldest yet discovered in the U.S.S.R. Correlations of these alluvial 
deposits were made with the sea terraces so that relative chronological 
sequences could be established on the basis of geological data, typology, 
patina, degree of wear, mineralogical analyses, etc. 

Two caves near Adler yielded a cultural sequence from Mousterian to 
Mesolithic. 

Three groups of sites were identified: pre-Mousterian (10), Mousterian 
(23), and Upper Paleolithic (9). The oldest group was not found below the 
80-100 meter terrace (IV). The Mousterian implements were usually 
associated with the 35-40 meter terrace (III). The primitive settlements 
represented by these sites were located near rivers. The Upper Paleolithic 
sites are associated with the crests and platforms of the eroded terrace. 
The general topography differed little from that of the present day. 

Pre-Mousterian sites. At Kolkhida, near Novye Gagry, surface finds 
occurred 180 meters above sea level but in the lower horizon. At Kiurdere, 
near Psyrtskhi (formerly Novyi Afon) on the left bank of the Shitskuara 
River, homogeneous implements were collected on the surface of the same 
terrace as at Kolkhida and also in the diluvium. The lower IAshtukh village, 
three kilometers north of Sukhum, was located on the 80-100 meter 
terrace (IV). This site was the first Paleolithic station discovered in Ab- 
khazia. Isolated flints of archaic type were found on the summit of IAsh- 


8 A numismatic description has been published by T. Lomouri, Thamaris phulebsi gandzi 
[A Hoard of Coins of Queen Thamar] (Tphilisis Saq. Universitetis shromebi [Contributions 
from Tiflis University], Vol. 1, pp. 281-89, 1936 [in Georgian)). 

*S. N. Zamiatnin, Paleolit Abkhazii [Paleolithic Sites in Abkhazia] (Trudy Instituta 
Abkhazsko!l Kul’tury im. Akad. Marra (Contributions, Institute of Abkhazian Culture, 
Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences], Fasc. 10, 1937, 55 pp., 14 pl., edited by I. I. Mesh- 
chaninov). 

1 During 1936 E. V. Shantser, of the Geological Institute of the Academy of Sciences, 
and V. I. Gromov, of the Internationa] Association for the Study of the Quaternary, were 
members of this expedition. 
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tukh-orkhu Mountain and on the top of Cherniavskil Mountain near 
Sukhum. In Sukhum some rolled implements carried down by the Suk- 
humka River were collected. Similar isolated finds were made in the modern 
alluvium of the Sukhumka River and in the Ostroumovskoe gorge near 
IAshtukh. Byrts Mountain, southeast of [Ashtukh, yielded rolled flints on 
a platform near the peak. On the summit of Gvard Mountain a homo- 
geneous group of flints of the oldest [Ashtukh type was found. On Apiancha 
Mountain, east of Sukhum near Tsebelda, there were isolated rolled flints 
in the saddle-shaped hollow between the twin peaks. At Otap, 500 meters 
from the famous Achkytyzga cave, Lower and Upper Paleolithic flints 
were collected near a mosque, the former type being very rolled and deeply 
patinated. At Gali an Acheulean hand-axe from Terrace III was reutilized 
as a Mousterian nucleus. At Chuburiskhindzhi, on the road to Satandzhio 
Mountain, in a ditch associated with the preserved portion of Terrace V, 
a coup-de-poing was found among shiny, deeply patinated, rolled flints. 

The majority of the implements from these ten sites were crude, broad, 
massive flakes, of roughly triangular or quandrangular outline, from dis- 
coidal nuclei. Secondary retouching of flakes and nuclei occurred. Hand- 
axes were found at Kiurdere, [Ashtukh, Gvard, Otap, Gali, and Chuburi- 
skhindzhi. Comparison with the Mousterian sites of II’skaia on the Kuban 
River, of Ochemchiri in Georgia, and of the Crimea revealed that the 
earliest series of implements from IAshtukh is considerably older."' Closest 
analogies to these coups-de-poing may be seen in the Acheulean types 
from Clacton and Barnfield Pit in England. 

Mousterian sites. At Kelasuri implements similar to those from II’skaia 
and from Crimean caves were discovered on a platform of Terrace IIT and 
in the diluvium of Terrace IV. A perforator, a scraper, and a retouched 
triangular flake were among implements found at Bogoveshty on Terrace 
III of the Pshap River and on the slope of Terrace IV. Near Anastasievka 
on the right bank of the Kodor River a relatively large series was collected 
on the surface of Terrace III. Some archaic flints of [Ashtukh type and 
patina were also found. Along the edge of Terrace III, one kilometer from 
Ochemchiri, points, scrapers, thin triangular lamine with retouched 
striking platforms, and discoidal nuclei were discovered in stream beds or 
in situ. The flint was dark red with a yellow-brown patina. These imple- 
ments and those from Kelasuri established the typological similarity 


" Pre-Mousterian implements, although also flaked from discoidal nuclei, differ from 
those of the Mousterian culture in that the former have larger flakes, a very broad striking 
platform, and dark-red or brown, instead of light, patina. Secondary retouches are rare and 
are accomplished by means of crude pressure-flaking. 
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between this station, that of Il’skaia, and those of the Crimea. On the 
State Tea Farm near Achigvari on the left bank of the Okum River, 


Fic. 1. Implements from IAshtukh, Abkhazia. 1-4, Hand-axes and small bifaced tools; 
5, Mousterian burin of pink flint. 


Mousterian and some Upper Paleolithic surface implements were collected 
on the forty meter terrace (= Ochemchiri Terrace III). Here was found a 
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fine Mousterian” hand-axe." Other Mousterian stations were at Gali and 
Lechkop near Sukhum, in a rock shelter on the right bank of the Bzybi 


Fic. 2. Implements from IAshtukh, Abkhazia. Crude hacking tools. 


42S. N. Zamiatnin compares the finer flint-flaking technique of the Mousterian crafts- 
men with the technique of the pre-Mousterian period. 
18 Cf. hand-axes from Chokurcha and Shaltan-Koba, near Bodrak, in the Crimea. 
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River, and on a hillside below Magara cave near the Lower Lemsa in the 
Tsebelda region. On Akhabiuk Mountain six kilometers north of Sukhum 
late Mousterian implements with delicate retouches, resembling to some 
degree those from Shaltan-Koba (near Bodrak village) in the Crimea, were 
collected. 

The Acheulean and Mousterian flint implements were generally associ- 
ated with the ancient alluvium, but those of Upper Paleolithic type 
occurred in the upper deposits of the diluvium. 


Fic. 3. Hand-axe from Gali, Abkhazia. (About } natural size.) 


Upper Paleolithic sites. At Lechkop, [Ashtukh, Otap, and Gali were 
concentrated accumulations of minute flint flakes and fragments, results 
of secondary retouches. Flint inventory included elongated knife-like 
lamine; end scrapers; discoidal, carinate, and massive nuclear scrapers; 
angular and massive polyhedral burins; and occasional serrated flakes. An 
abundance of nuclei also occurred in Imeretia and in the Crimea. The 
hand-axes, forming a relatively small percentage of the specimens, were of 
both advanced and primitive types (fig. 3). At IAshtukh, in addition to 
hand-axes (fig. 1), there were crude hacking implements with one cutting 
edge, made from a flint block by rough flaking and retouched with second- 
ary flaking (fig. 2). Breuil has called attention to this type of tool from 
Anglian sites. 

The widespread distribution of Paleolithic sites on the coast of 


4S. N. Zamiatnin published a map locating these thirty-three Acheulean, Mousterian, 
and Upper Paleolithic sites. See footnote 9. 
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Abkhazia indicates that the area was favorable to human habitation and 
development. 

During 1936 L. N. Solov’ev,'® of AbNITK, discovered several “‘Eolithic”’ 
sites, the most important being near Andreevskoe and Neidorf (Neudorff). 
At Andreevskoe ashes, charcoal, and numerous wooden implements were 
found in a stratum of peat. Awls, pins, and other pointed toools predomi- 
nated. The largest implements included hoes, some of which had braided 
thongs of vegetable fibers near the pointed end. The same cultural layer 
yielded animal bones and unretouched flint and limestone implements of 
“‘Eolithic” type. From geological evidence this site was attributed to the 
Mindel glaciation. 

Many wooden implements, typologically akin to those from Andreev- 
skoe, were discovered in the neighborhood of Neidorf near Sukhum. No 
stone implements were found. The tools were well preserved in a stratum 
of interglacial peat, overlain with thick moraine deposits. 

Near Tsebelda, human remains, associated with typologically Upper 
Paleolithic implements, were excavated. Lower Paleolithic tools occurred 
in a site near Sukhum. 

DAGHESTAN* 


Near the Sulak River a GAIMK Expedition (A. A. Jessen,'’ leader) 
examined many tumuli in the mountains. A site near Tad Shob Mountain 
was covered with sherds of crude handmade pottery attributed to a period 
prior to the fifth century A.D. 

With the exception of one dubious report of worked flints found near 
Gunib the earliest implements from this area belong to the period im- 
mediately preceding that of the Koban culture. Koban type bronze 


146 In a private communication dated October 14, 1937, A. Khashba, Director of AbNIIK, 
reports the following publications in press: L. N. Solov’ev, Eneoliticheskoe selishche bliz Ochem- 
chirskogo porta v Abkhazii [Eneolithic settlement near Ochemchiri harbor in Abkhazia]; 
Terrasy g. Sukhumi i datirovka Abkhazskogo paleolita [The Terraces of Sukhum and the Dating 
of Abkhazian Paleolithic Deposits]; Dereviannye orudiia prepaleolita iz stoianok Abkhazii 
[Wooden Pre-Paleolithic Implements from Abkhazian Sites]; M. M. Ivashchenko, Nekotorye 
dannyia o keramike feodalnogo vremeni, obnaruzhennoi na territorii stroiashchegosia Ochemchir- 
skogo porta [Data on the Pottery of the Feudal Period, Discovered During the Building of 
Ochemchiri Port]; A ntichnoe selischche vblizi g. Ochemchiri [Antique (i.e. Classical) Settlement 
Near Ochemchiri]. 

16 In the section on the North Caucasus, which follows this, are included some notes on 
work done in Daghestan by the North Caucasian Expedition. 

7 A. A. Jessen, Raboty na Sulake [Work in the Sulak Basin (Daghestan)] (GAIMK 
Izvestiia, No. 110, pp. 29-39, 1935). Excellent bibliographic summary of archaeological finds 
since first explorations in 1872, including accounts of fifty-six sites and an archaeological map. 
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weapons, now in the Hermitage Museum, were discovered near Tulcha. 

The two thousand years of Daghestan history following this period 
are represented in several “sacred localities” in which numerous bronze 
figurines and many fortifications of the early Feudal Period have been 
found. 


NORTH CAUCASUS" 


1. The Manych Expedition (M. I. Artamonov, leader) excavated three 
tumuli on the left bank of the Manych River near Khutor Veselogo, in the 
Rostov-on-Don District. 

Five Bronze Age and Scytho Sarmatian burials were uncovered in one 
tumulus. The principal burial lay in a pit, the upper part of which was 
filled with reeds, forming a roof over the grave. The skeleton was oriented 
with its head toward the west and had its legs bent backward. Near the 
pelvis was a ram’s skull and near the sides of the head two metallic half 
rings. 

The second tumulus, of lesser size, held eight burials, one containing a 
dorsally extended skeleton oriented with its head toward the west. Grave 
furniture included an iron dagger and knife; a filigree bronze buckle with 
the effigy of a camel; round iron buckles; a pottery brazier containing coals; 
and two more pottery vessels, one of which was of black lacquered ware 
attributed to the third century B.C. A Bronze Age burial of the catacomb 
type included eight skeletons with legs flexed and bearing traces of red 
ocher. One of the children’s skeletons had a pectoral necklace of bone beads 
and cylinders. At the head and at the feet of the two juvenile skeletons the 
bones of a calf were found. 

The third tumulus, the smallest of the group, contained ten burials. 

One of the Bronze Age burials contained a skeleton with an artificially 


18 Among important publications must be included Tretit mezhdunarodnyi kongress po 
iranskomu iskusstvuu i arkheologii: Katalog mezhdunarodnot vystatki pamiatnikov iranskogo 
iskusstva i arkheologii (Vol. 1, Leningrad, Gosudarstvenny! Ermitazh, 1935, 616 pp.). This cata- 
logue was published as a result of the Third International Congress of Iranian Art and Archae- 
ology held in Leningrad during 1935. The following Caucasian objects are described: grave 
inventories from Koban and Kumbulta; treasures from Dzhvari, Mekhchis-Tsikhe, and Kaz- 
bek; grave inventories from Vornak, Redkin Lager’, Archadzor, Toprakh Kale, Armavir, 
Khatkaberd, and Khodzhali; tumuli of Ul’, Kelermes, Malkop, Bol’shaia Tsarskaia, Elizave- 
tinskaia, and Anapa; burial grounds of Kzyl Vank, Tazakend, IAloflu-Tepe, Nakhichevan, 
anda Elizavetinskaia; treasure from Migulinskaia and Bori; architectural fragments from Garki; 
gold ornaments from Ashnak; grave inventories from Kamunta, Mtskhet, and Rutkha; an- 
tiquities from Baku, Svanetia, and Daghestan; carved stones from Kubachi; frescoes and pot- 
tery from Ani; and many objects of indefinite provenance. 
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deformed skull.!® This is the third example of artificial cranial deformation 
seen in the Bronze Age sites in Manych. 

2. The North Caucasian Expedition of ITMK (M. I. Artamonov, 
leader) conducted a large campaign of archaeological excavations in the 
eastern part of the North Caucasus, in the Chechen territory, and in 
Daghestan. The iterinerary of the expedition was as follows: Groznyi, 
Vedeno, Kharachol, Andi, Botlikh, Khunzakh, Khodzhan-Makhi. The 
vicinity of Buinaksk (formerly Temir Khan Shura) was also investigated. 

The majority of the monuments belonged to the pre-Moslem Middle 
Ages. Most typical were burials in stone boxes with walls of smaller stones 
and covered by slate slabs. The inventory was fairly poor, consisting of 
pottery, a few ornaments, beads, necklaces, rings, and bracelets. Similar 
burial grounds were found near Orta-Kolo, Shadroda, and Nakitl’. Christ- 
ian antiquities were also discovered in this area. An ancient church sur- 
rounded by the ruins of a settlement was found near Datun and another 
near Khunzakh. 

Earlier monuments were relatively scarce. A Bronze Age burial ground 
was discovered on a mountain crossing near Gagatl’. The flexed burials in 
stone boxes were enclosed in cromlechs. The inventory included oblong 
temple rings of bronze wire. 

Among the most interesting monuments were the ancient sepulchers 
near Kharachoi, in the Checheno-Ingush A.S.S.R., and the Sanctuary near 
Karata, in Daghestan. The sepulchers may be dated at the end of the 
Bronze Age, the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 

Twenty-two burials were opened at Kharachoi. All the skeletons were 
in slate or sandstone boxes and were flexed. Pottery, copper bracelets, 
large temple rings, and beads and pendants of copper, antimony, and paste 
were excavated. 

The second burial ground, near Isti-Su, belongs to the middle of the 
first millennium B.C. and has many traits in common with burials of the 
Scythian steppes and the mountainous areas of the Caucasus. The skeletons, 
either flexed or dorsally extended, were accompanied by pottery, iron 
spear points and knives, and ornaments. Of particular interest were a large 


copper buckle with engraved images of dogs and several copper fibule of 
Koban type. 


18 On September 24, 1934, in the Ossetian Museum at Ordzhonikidze, formerly Vladi- 
kavkaz, I measured nineteen deformed skulls from a site near Nal’chik. According to A. 
Kharuzin artificial cranial deformation was practised among certain families in restricted areas 
of Transcaucasia during the tenth century B.C., after invasions from Central Asia. According 


to one authority these skulls from Nal’chik were found in eleventh or twelfth century tombs 
(H.F.). 


— 
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The sanctuary in the Kulatl’ area near Karata probably belongs to the 
same period. Here, at the summit of the mountain, a cartographic expedi- 
tion found a bronze human figurine and a bronze effigy of a goat. Arta- 
monov excavated at the spot where these bronzes were found and unearthed 
an iron trident and another bronze human figurine. These figurines, both 
male, were totally different in treatment from similar objects discovered 
in the Caucasus. A bronze female effigy was found on a mountain peak 
sanctuary near Sogratl’ in Daghestan. Small-scale excavations were con- 
ducted at the group of tumuli near Alkhan Kala on the Sundzha River. 

A large gorodischche yielding inventory of the first centuries A.D. had 
been discovered here in 1936. The group of tumuli nearby was also at- 
tributed to the same period. In order to discover the chronological relation- 
ship of the two sites the 1937 expedition studied five low tumuli containing 
narrow burial pits, each with an opening leading into a mortuary chamber. 
The chambers were fairly large and very carefully finished; in some cases 
they had vaulted ceilings reminiscent of Gothic architecture. Each burial 
had been robbed in ancient times, but there were small flat pieces of gold 
pierced for sewing on textiles, gold beads, gold pendants set with colored 
stones, cut carnelian beads of excellent workmanship, a paste Egyptian 
scarab, bronze fibula, and pottery. These objects may be attributed to the 
second or third century A.D., completely corresponding with the dating 
of the gorodishche. A burial ground near Karanai village in Daghestan was 
found to belong to the fifth or sixth century A.D. Three subterranean stone 
vaults, one of which contained a human skeleton accompanied by two 
complete skeletons of horses, were unearthed. 

Near Duba IUrt on the Argun River eight catacomb burials were 
excavated. Each catacomb contained from two to six burials. The inven- 
tory consisted of beads, pendants, bracelets, mirrors, rings, elaborate belt 
sets, and iron axes, knives, and pottery. This burial ground has many 
traits in common with the other catacombs of the North Caucasus and 
belongs to the latest period of their existence (ninth and tenth centu- 
ries A.D.). 

The expedition also explored the vicinity of Derbent, particularly Dagh 
Bary (“Mountain Wall’’), which extends west from the citadel of Derbent 
toward the Kara Surt range. 

The ancient fortifications of Derbent were studied, and the presence of 
six distinct building techniques belonging to different historical periods 
was noted. It was discovered that “Mountain Wall’ consisted for the 
most part of separate square forts, with towers on their four corners at 
points offering the least natural resistance to the advance of the invaders. 
These forts, as well as the long walls cutting across the valleys, were built 
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with the same type of masonry as the most ancient part of the fortifications 
of Derbent. 

3. A second North Caucasian expedition (E. I. Krupnov, of IIMK, 
leader) from the Historical Museum, distinct from the North Caucasian 
Expedition of IIMK, operated in Northern Ossetia and in the Ingush 
area. Excavations were begun in the Upper Rutkha burial ground near 
Kernbul’ta, which heretofore had been known mainly as a monument of 
the early Middle Ages (fifth and sixth centuries A.D.). Many bronze objects 
and pottery of the Koban culture (first millennium B.C.) came to light. 
Nine massive ornamented bronze bracelets and a belt buckle of Koban 
type were unearthed. At the same site a robbed burial, the inventory of 
which included a Koban pin-and belt buckle and sixteen Scythian 
three-finned arrows of the fifth or fourth century B.C., was uncovered. 

4. During 1937 the Il’skaia Expedition of ITIMK (V. A. Gorodtsov, 
leader) worked in the Kuban area. Excavations were completed at the site 
of a communal eating platform, where animal carcasses had been dismem- 
bered and the flesh cooked on a stone hearth. Many shattered bones of 
some extremely young mammoths and the bones of a gigantic deer and of 
Cervus elaphus, Bos bonasus, Equus sp., Hyaena sp., etc. were found. The 
remains of small birds and fragments of wood were also excavated. The 
few flint implements and flakes included several typical Solutrean forms. 
Bone implements, including a large pickaxe fragment, were discovered. In 
1936 a dolomite ring used on a digging stick was found. These finds indicate 
that the inhabitants gathered plants with edible roots. 

A Magdalenian horizon, contemporaneous with the diluvial deposits 
of the last Wiirm glaciation, yielded a hearth, the shattered bones of 
animals, and stone implements including typical Magdalenian laminated 
flint and jasper and microlithic discoidal scrapers. 

These late Paleolithic forms were associated with extremely primitive 
types of dolomite burins, similar to those from Mousterian deposits. 

5. The GAIMK Metals Commission, organized by A. A. Jessen,?° 
reported that two foci of ancient gold production in the North Caucasus”! 
were discovered on the basis of archaeological and historical evidence in 
Northern Ossetia and in the upper course of the Belaia and Laba Rivers. 


20 A. A. Jessen and others, Raboty Komissii Metallov [Work of the Metals Commission] 
(Arkheologicheskie raboty na novostroikakh, Vol. 2, pp. 158-252). The Academy of Sciences 
was empowered by Glavtsvetmetzoloto [The Central Office for Gold and other Metals] to 
search for ancient sources of metals. 

*1 A. A. Jessen and T. S. Passek, Zoloto Kavkaza [Caucasian Gold] (pp. 162-78). A valu- 
able summary of all available literature, archaeological evidence, and philological studies, 
with chemical analyses, maps, and extensive bibliographic footnotes. 
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New data were secured regarding ancient gold mining in western Trans- 
caucasia, heretofore known only in ancient mythology. 


UKRAINE 


1. During 1937 the Kostenki Borshevo Expedition (P. P. Efimenko, 
leader) continued excavations at two Paleolithic sites in the Gremiachinskil 
region of the Voronezh Oblast. On the Telman Collective Farm a semi- 
dugout (5.5 meters in diameter and 0.5—0.7 meters deep) contained bones, 
flint and bone tools, ashes, and charcoal. Bones of Elephas primigenius 
filled one pit. Laurel-leaf spear points and implements manufactured from 
broad lamine and flakes were reminiscent of Mousterian scrapers. Efi- 
menko therefore considered Telman the oldest Upper Paleolithic site in 
the Kostenki-Borshevo region. The presence of typologically Solutrean 
implements changes the prevailing idea of the absence of Solutrean sites 
in eastern Europe. This is the first typically Solutrean deposit found in the 
U.S.S.R. Similar sites occur in southern France and in Spain. 

The second site, known since 1927 as Kostenki IV (Aleksandrovskaia), 
is attributed to the Lower Magdalenian period. Under a thick stratum of 
black loess-like soil three separate dwellings, the largest measuring 14.5 by 
6.0 meters, were excavated. In each house were found three or four hearth 
pits, located equidistantly in a straight line through the long axis. These 
dwellings differ from those at Telman in being built above the ground; 
they are typical for a later stage of the Paleolithic period. 

2. The Desna Expedition (M. V. Voevodskil, leader) worked near 
Novgorod-Seversk and in the Voronezh Oblast at the Upper Magdalenian 
site of Chulatovo II, which yielded three hearths, ateliers for the manu- 
facturing of flint and stone tools, and accumulations of finished implements, 
blanks, and chips. In 1936 at Novgorod-Seversk large stone implements 
known as gigantoliths” were excavated. During 1937 Upper Paleolithic 
implements were found with bones of Elephas primigenius, Alopex sp., 
Dicrostonyx sp., etc. 

Excavations were also continued in 1937 at Pushkari I, attributed to 
the end of the Aurignacian or the beginning of the Solutrean Period. Points, 
burins, scrapers, and mammoth bones were unearthed. Seven new sites 
were located near Pushkari. 

3. The Tripolje* expedition (T. S. Passek, leader) continued work in 


*2 Cf. gigantoliths found by Karel Absolon at Ondratitz, Moravia, and now in the Mor- 
avske Zemske Museum, Briinn (Briio). 

23 See B. L. Bogaevskil, Orudiia Proizvodstva i Domashnie Zhivotnye Tripol’ia [Les In- 
struments de Production et les Animaux domestiques de Tripolie], pp. 1-306, Pls. 18, 1 map. 
[Resumé in French]. 
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Kolomishchina near Khalep’e village in the Kiev district, where sys- 
tematic excavations have been conducted since 1934. During 1937 thirteen 
Tripolje platforms, or dwellings, were excavated, bringing the total to 
twenty-four. Twenty-one of the dwellings formed a circle, facing toward 
its center. The remaining three were outside the circle. In the large plat- 
forms (up to 120 square meters in area) where the remains of pisé struc- 
tures with rectangular floor plans. Owing to the good preservation of the 
platforms excavated during the 1937 campaign, it was possible to deter- 
mine accurately the building methods used in constructing a Tripolje 
dwelling and its parts—clay floor, ovens, walls, dais on the inside, partition, 
entrance, etc. 

Many bone and horn artifacts were unearthed in the course of the 
1937 excavations, together with flint knives, scrapers, arrowheads, and 
pottery sherds. A few clay figurines were also found. In the center of the 
settlement between the dwellings several incinerated burials in urns, dated 
in the early Scythian period, were unearthed. 

The monuments of the Tripolje culture belong to the Eneolithic period 
and characterize the settled agrarian population. 

4. Excavations at Nikopol (B. N. Grakov, leader) were sponsored by 
the Lomonosov Museum. Three small tumuli containing catacomb burials 
with inventories typical of Scythian tombs of the fourth and third centuries 
B.C. were completely excavated. One large tumulus (3.75 meters high, 44 
meters in diameter) was partially excavated. 

The mortuary customs indicate a funeral feast, suggestive of the literary 
tradition regarding Scythian funerals. The small tumuli represented the 
ordinary burials of nomadic Scyths. The cross section of a large tumulus 
disclosed a triple structure—three cones concentrically placed, one inside 
the other. The innermost (the most ancient) and the intermediate cone 
contained flexed, dorsally extended skeletons with raised knees, surrounded 
by quantities of red ocher. Burials of a much later date, containing some 
slightly flexed and some straight skeletons, were found near the surface. 

On the shore of the Dnieper opposite Nikopol the dune areas of Vod- 
ianskie Kuchugury and Kamenskie Kuchugury were explored. These areas 
were inhabited from the Neolithic period until the time of the Zaporozhe 
Cossacks (sixteenth to eighteenth century). Most numerous and important 
were the finds of the Bronze Age and of the Scythian period. The remains 
of a fourth or fifth century graveyard were also located on the upper part 
of the Vodianskie Kuchugury dune. 


24 For recent work at Kiev see Sovietland, p. 38, March, 1938. 
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EUROPEAN RUSSIA* 


1. The Karelian Expedition (V. I. Ravdonikas, leader) continued 
excavation of the only Neolithic burial ground in the forest belt of the 
northeastern part of the U.S.S.R., on Olenii Island, Lake Onega, where 
one hundred burials were opened during 1937. The skeletons, interred in 
shallow graves, were thickly covered with bright red ocher. Among objects 
found were implements of flint, slate (schist), sandstone, bone, and horn 
and pendants and sets of ornaments made from the teeth of wild animals 
(canines of Ursus sp., incisors of Alces sp. and Castor sp., etc.). Important 
examples of primitive art included human effigies and an elk’s head, 
carved from bone and horn. 

Studying the Neolithic cultures of this forest belt A. L. Briusov ex- 
cavated beside the Modlena River and along the western shore of Lake 
Charonskoe (Vozha) in the Charozeiskii region of the Vologda district. 

Numerous sites between the lower course of the Modlena and its 
confluent, the Eloma River, belonging to various periods from the second 
millennium B.C. down to the early Iron Age, were excavated. The cultural 
strata were located partly in the sand dunes on the shore of Lake Charon- 
skoe and partly in the lower strata of peat beds near Pogostischche. 

The earliest pottery (“‘pit-and-comb’’) belonged to the early Neolithic 
period. In the later sites smooth and ‘‘net-ornamented” vessels appeared. 

2. From 1932-1934 excavations by A. Artsikhovskii and B. Rybakov 
at Slavna,* near Novgorod, revealed cultural levels of three periods: 
seventeenth to twentieth century, fourteenth to seventeenth century, and 
tenth to fourteenth century. The upper level contained three stages of 
timber wood in excellent condition. 

In the middle stratum appeared a complete twelfth century izba, the 
workshop of a shoemaker. Inside it were found numerous fragments of 
leather and shoes and evidence of tanning, skin dressing, and hemp oil 
extraction. The chronicles of Novgorod mention that a rampart was leveled 
at this spot in the year 1335. 

In the lower stratum the objects unearthed were characteristic of 
ancient Russia. Among the more important were colored glass bracelets 
of the eleventh or twelfth century, cramp irons for use on ice, a thirteenth 


28 See Eugene A. Golomshtok, The Old Stone Age in European Russia (Transactions 
American Philosophical Society, n.s., Vol. 29, Pt. 2, pp. 189-468, 1938, Philadelphia). 

26 Sovetskaia Arkheologiia [Soviet Archaeology: a bi-monthly journal published in 
Leningrad by the State Academy of Sciences in cooperation with the Russian (R.S.F.S.R.) 
Commissariat of Education in Moscow], Vol. 3, 1937, p. 193 
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century icon, and some fifteenth century coins from Novgorod (6) and 
from Kalinin (formerly Tver) (2). 

3. In the Barvikha gorodishche,*’ twenty-five kilometers west of 
Moscow, the following finds were made: several iron buckles, of a type 
well known from eastern Finnish burials and attributed by V. V. Holmsten 
to the period between the third and seventh centuries of our era; gilded 
glass beads, supposedly imported from the Greek colonies on the Black 
Sea; a small, pyramidal bronze bell, of “Gothic style” and of a type known 
from the Mezhigorod treasure near Kiev (fourth or fifth century); and 
four groups of pottery. 

The pottery is classified as follows: 


Group A. Handmade, imperfectly fired, cylindrical jars, made of a 
mixture of clay and gravel and decorated with string and other stamp orna- 
ments. 

Group B. Handmade, “net ornamented,” dark gray, medium-fired jars, 
with impressions of coarse cloth, a pinched design, and openings on the 
neck. This pottery is typical for the lower level of gorodishche’s, of Diakovo 
culture. 

Group C. Smooth, medium-fired, undecorated, bomb-shaped pots, with 
an admixture of coarse sand in the slip. 

Group D. Wheel-made, well-fired, black, polished, undecorated ware, 
typical for the higher levels of the Diakovo culture. 

Bones of domestic animals included those of Equus, Bos, Sus, Ovis, and 
Canis; of wild animals, Alces and Ursus. 

4. The Western Volga Expedition (P. P. Efimenko,** leader) examined 
the culturally homogeneous cemeteries in the central part of the Oka 
River and at Kuzminskoe, Borkhovo, Shatrishchi, and Gaverdovskoe in 
Riazan territory. Efimenko classifies the findings in the following chrono- 
logical sequence: 

Stage A. The period from the end of the first to the beginning of the 
third century A.D. is represented in the earliest burials of Koshibaevo, 
Sergachi, and Shatrishchi. Inventory of Sarmatian type, known from 
Kuban tumuli, and occasional finds associated with the P’ianobor culture 
of the Kama River are present. 

Stage B. The third and fourth centuries are represented at Koshibaevo, 


27 L. A. Evtiukhova, Barvikhinskoe Gorodishche (Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, No. 111, 1937, 
pp. 113-25). 

28 P. P. Efimenko, Kistorii zapadnogo Povolzh’ia v pervom tysiacheletii n.e. po arkheologi- 
cheskim istochnikam [History of the Western Volga Region in the First Millennium of Our 
Era Based on Archaeological Evidence] (Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, Vol. 2, 1936, p. 57). 
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Sergachi, and in all early burials of the Riazan area. Imported articles, 
such as belt-buckles and fibule, are typical. 

Stage C. The fifth century is characterized by massive, sometimes 
silver, cruciform fibula and women’s ornaments of a distinct type. 

Stage D. For the sixth and the first half of the seventh century, bracelets, 
armlets, and pectoral ornaments are typical. For the first time objects of 
“Gothic” origin are found in sites of this period; these are mostly fibule 
with anthropomorphic and animal effigies and belt and bridle sets orna- 
mented with geometric designs. 

5. The Upper Volga Expedition (P. N. Tret’iakov, leader) continued 
the work begun in 1933. At the mouth of the .Nerl’ River near Skniatino a 
large Epipaleolithic site yielded many cultural objects. Also near Skniatino 
a gorodishche attributed to the first centuries of the Christian era was 
excavated. A second gorodishche contained a lower stratum, with inventories 
dated at the middle and the second half of the first millennium B.C. An- 
other site near the mouth of the Medveditsa River, attributed to the first 
part of the Christian era, yielded a rich inventory and remains of ancient 
fauna. A gorodishche of the same period was investigated above the mouth 
of the river. Excavation begun in 1935 on a gorodishche near Gorodishche 
village in the neighborhood of Kaliazin was continued. This site had been 
inhabited between the middle of the first millennium B.C. and the third or 
fourth century A.D. Animal bones and bone artifacts were well preserved. 

Another gorodishche, with a thin cultural stratum, was excavated near 
Dereven’ka, above Uglich. 

Fifteen eleventh to twelfth century tumuli in a burial group near the 
mouth of the Grekhov Ruchei above Uglich were studied. 

At the present time all archaeological monuments along the Volga 
between Kalinin and Yaroslavl have been recorded and examined. 

6. During 1930, under the direction of E. Goriunova,”® the cemeteries 
of Chofbulak and Aksarkino, near Ioshkar-Ola in the Mari A.S.S.R., were 
excavated. These two cemeteries date from the seventeenth or possibly the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A female grave contained the head- 
dress of a young girl in the form of a topknot made of cylindrical, hollow 
bronze tubes laced around her hair; ornamented flat buckles; silver and 
bronze bracelets with geometric incised ornaments; and rings with small 
oval and rhombic escutcheons. This type of ring was found throughout the 
Volga region during the Bulgar epoch.*® In the male burials the objects 


29 E. Goriunova, Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, Vol. 3, 1937, p. 177. 
30 L. Kavka, Les bagues dela Bulgarie kamo-volgienne (€d. Société d’Archéologie et d’Eth- 
nologie prés l’Université de Kazan, Vol. 34, Parts 1-2). 
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were poorer and were often characterized by a large woodchopper’s axe 
with a very large head. In a belt were a knife, a tinder box, and a metal 
buckle. 

7. Near Balanovo, in the Chuvash A.S.S.R., O. N. Bader continued 
excavations at a rich Bronze Age burial ground near Karabar. In period 
and culture this site is very similar to burials of the so-called Fat’ianovo 
culture and proves that the latter extended farther east than previous 
evidence indicated. 

During 1937 Bader discovered fifty tombs, bringing the total to eighty- 
seven. The graves were constructed with subterranean chambers, which 
were not filled in the course of the burials. The position of the male and of 
the female skeletons was different. Single burials predominated, but some 
of the burials contained three, four, or five skeletons. Bronze objects, 
particularly ornaments, were numerous, owing to the proximity of mineral 
sources. There were many wedge-shaped flint axes. A hundred round- 
bottomed pots, many miniature vessels, and a toy (a rattle) were excavated. 
Wooden objects, such as combs, were also found. 

8. The Kama®* Expedition (N. A. Prokoshev, leader) operated in three 
sections. 

(a) The Levshino section continued excavations begun in 1936 on a 
Neolithic site at the northern extremity of Lake Griaznoe near the mouth 
of the Chusovaia River. The remains of four dwellings of semi-dugout type 
were studied. One or two hearths built at the bottom of each dwelling were 
encircled with round stone hammers, pickaxes, flint arrowheads, scrapers, 
and knives. The site is attributed to the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. 

Excavations at the Kontsegorskoe settlement were completed. The 
objects found were of the Anan’ino period (end of the first millennium B.C.) 

A dwelling similar to the long houses of the American Indians was 
excavated. Interesting finds included anthropomorphic clay figurines. The 
inhabitants, who practised agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting, and 
fishing, were also acquainted with metallurgy and with fiber work. 


%t According to A. Zbrueva (Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, Vol. 3, 1937, p. 54), the first domes- 
ticated animal in the Kama region was the dog, the bones of which were excavated in Neolithic 
and Bronze Age deposits in the forest zone of western European Russia. In deposits repre- 
senting the end of the Bronze Age the horse, large and small horned cattle, and the pig were 
found. The pig had been domesticated in this region, whereas all the other animals appear to 
have moved northward from the forest zone of western European Russia, where they had 
already been domesticated at the beginning of the Bronze Age. Zbrueva presents the theory 
of the possible taming of the reindeer at the end of the Neolithic period, suggested by the 
number of bones found and by the discovery in the peat bog of Gorbounovo of a bone sledge- 
beam, which indicates the existence of draft animals. 
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Several other sites were explored and a thousand flint implements col- 
lected from Levshino and other Neolithic sites. 

(b) The Chusovaia section completed the excavation, begun in 1932, 
of a sacrificial shrine in Kamnia Dyrovatogo (‘‘the Cave of the Pierced 
Stone’’), near Pashki. There were 4000 arrowheads, of stone, bone, copper, 
and iron. Of particular interest were the bone arrowheads with flint inserts. 
Two pierced silver coins were also found. It was discovered that the 
accumulation of arrowheads resulted from the shooting of arrows from 
the shores of the river. The ancient hunters starting on their trips sacrificed 
arrows by shooting them into the cave. Occasionally coins were tied to the 
arrows. 

Bichki cave yielded numerous bones of elk, roe, reindeer, and other 
animals. Two metal-working molds, silver and bronze pendants of the 
seventh or eighth century, needles, and awls were found. 

(c) The Upper Kama section continued excavation of the Rodanovo 
gorodishche, in the Chermoz region of Sverdlovsk. A dwelling with brick 
stoves and storage pits was unearthed. The lower stratum was attributed 
to the ninth or tenth century A.D.; the upper, to the tenth or eleventh 
century. Among the finds were a carved bone spoon, decorated with heads 
of animals, and smelting molds, including a form for coining Kufic dirhems. 

TURKESTAN® 

The purpose of the GAIMK Expedition, consisting of B. A. Latynin,® 
A. P. Mantsevich, and T. G. Obaldueva, was to record and study the 
monuments of antiquity in the Naryn Valley threatened by flooding in 
connection with the building of a hydroelectric station. A large portion of 
the flooding will occur in the Kyzyl-IAr steppe on the left bank of the 
river, now sparsely populated by nomadic Kirghiz. An IAE expedition 
in 1933 disclosed that this almost uninhabited area was once populated by 
settled tribes possessed of an ancient culture, which had grown out of an 
agricultural economy based on artificial irrigation. The entire steppe was 
found to be covered by groups of medium (40-50 meters in circumference, 
6 meters high) and small (10-20 meters in circumference, 0.5—2.0 meters 
high) tumuli, appearing in three’s or four’s, each group not farther apart 
than 300-500 meters. The ruins consisted of mud-brick structures con- 


* A report by the authors on archaeological investigations in Central Asia from 1917- 
1937, based on data supplied by M. V. Voevodskil and A. I. Terenozhkin of UZLKOMSTARIS 
appeared in Ars Islamica. 

% Latynin, B. A., Raboty v raione proektiruemot elektrostantsit na r. Naryne v Fergane 
{Work in the Region of the Projected Hydroelectric Station on the Naryn River, Ferghana] 
(Izvestiia GAIMK, Vol. 110, 1935, pp. 120-57). 
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taining rich pottery inventories but few other cultural remains. Oblong 
stone handmills with well-worn working surfaces were often found. 

Of particular interest on the Kyzyl-IAr steppe were the remains of the 
irrigation structures. A mud-brick rampart containing several fepe’s, 
probably the remains of auxiliary fortifications, crossed the steppe from 
the foothills to the river. The rampart separated the steppe into two por- 
tions. The extent of the ancient irrigated area, later abandoned with the 
development of direct irrigation from the Naryn River, was mapped. A 
later stage of culture was represented by the remains on the right bank of 
the river. 

Gorodishche No. 1, attributed to the seventh or eighth century A.D., 
consisted of an extensive rectangular enclosure surrounded by unbaked 
brick ramparts and was situated on a prominence above the flood area of 
the right bank, opposite Uch-Kurgan tumulus. The walls (5.5 meters 
high) were badly obliterated; the ruins of cone-shaped towers remained 
on the outer side of the rampart, at intervals of fifty meters. An artificial 
hill, which formed the citadel of the fortification, was 14 meters high. The 
walls rested upon a stratum (0.3 meters thick) of boulders of the type still 
used as the foundation for unbaked brick houses in the native villages. The 
obliterated fepe’s within the enclosure indicated that this settlement was 
built on top of a more ancient site. 

Gorodishche No. 2 stood one kilometer farther downstream. The pottery 
types suggest that it belonged to an earlier period than Gorodishche No. 1. 
Like the latter, it was located on a prominence above the flood area of the 
river. The ramparts did not include towers. 

Work was continued on the left bank of the Naryn River at the place 
where the presence of ancient monuments was first discovered in 1930. 
This area, which until recent times was largely unirrigated and unculti- 
vated, was covered by groups of small and medium sized fepe’s, a few of 
which, however, reached an altitude of 15-20 meters. The pottery types 
of this area are identical with those of Kyzyl-IAr ¢epe’s, suggesting similar 
cultural development and possible contemporaneity. 

Two rectangular gorodishche’s near Katta-Mugal’ village were associ- 
ated with large fepe’s (18-20 meters high). The gorodishche’s consisted of 
mud-brick ramparts which enclosed the hill and, juxtaposing one of the 
walls, served as a citadel. The pottery of the two was identical and was the 
same in the enclosure and on the slope of the fepe. It was without a doubt 
contemporaneous with the typical pottery from the small and medium- 
sized tepe’s of the foothill steppes on both banks of the Naryn River. 

Two small excavations were made in a medium-sized fepe in which a 
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Painted potsherds from Naryn Collective Farm, Turkoman S.S.R. 1-7, Red ware with 


ornaments; 8, Black sherd 
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Painted potsherds from Naryn Collective Farm, Turkoman S.S.R. 1-10, Red ware with 
ornaments; 11-12, Unornamented red cups; 13, Black incised sherd. 
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large hoard of sherds was discovered in 1931-32. Charred beams buried 
in the remains of the baked-clay roof indicated that the building had been 
destroyed by fire. Three vessels were handmade and constructed of a spiral 
ribbon of clay and retained at their bottoms the usual layer of coarse- 
grained sand. In form, and probably in purpose, these large storage pots 
were similar to the modern vessels (kAuma) used in Ferghana. The remain- 
der of the pottery was wheel-made. The rim often had a complicated profile 
with marked projection. Loess containing very fine sand was used. The 
firing produced yellow, orange, and orange-red pottery, sharp at the 
fracture and sonorous. Most of the vessels: were stamnos-like pitchers 
without handles, of medium (25-30 centimeters) and great (40-60 centi- 
meters) height, with egg-shaped bodies, broad, flat bottoms, and low, 
everted rims on rather narrow necks. The rims were sometimes pierced 
with four suspension holes. The surface of these pots was smoothed and 
sometimes covered with thick orange-red paint. In general the paint was 
found only on the neck and shoulders of the pots or in two or three broad 
horizontal bands around the body.* Small cups (15-25 centimeters in 
diameter) of excellent finish and faced with red-orange paint inside and 
out were very frequent. Their bottoms were flat or rounded; the walls 
were slightly convex, with a sharp separation line between the body and 
the wide, flaring, straight or slightly concave rim. There were several 
variants of these drinking vessels, ranging from flat to conical. 

Approximately a third of the vessels were ornamented, most com- 
monly by a motif containing angles and spiral whorls made by means of 
rubbing off the paint before firing, so that the designs were formed by 
lighter lines of underlying clay. The ornamental areas and spaces between 
parallel belts were characteristically shaded (hatched); the spaces between 
the belts were filled with small wavy or zigzag lines surrounding the ele- 
ments of the ornament. The wavy lines were also used in the grooves of 
vessels having ruffled walls. 

Other types of pottery objects included spindle-whorls, some of which 
were obviously made from broken handles of flat lids belonging to large 
vessels. Several such lids were found. 

No metallic objects were discovered at this site. An elongated, arti- 
ficially flattened boulder was accompanied by two smaller stones, one of 
which bore traces of prolonged use as a striking implement. A portion of 
a flat handmill made from a granite boulder, typical for this cultural stage, 
was also uncovered. 


4 On some pots the paint facing was black, owing sometimes to firing conditions but gen- 
erally to the composition of the facing. 
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The vegetable remains imbedded in the mud bricks of the buildings 
were found to be barley and wheat(?) straw. 

The lower layer of the tepe yielded samples of a totally different type 
of pottery, which was also discovered in the Khakulabad gorodishche exca- 
vated later. 

Irrigation canals appear to have been of the spring torrent type. Fur- 
ther study may disclose the heads of these early canals in the foothill areas 
of the Uch-Kurgan steppe. Ancient handmade pottery was found in the 
large rectangular gorodishche with towered ramparts near Ejlatan, two 
kilometers east of Khakulabad. The pottery was porous and grayish, with 
traces of an admixture of vegetable matter, burned in the course of the 
firing. The surface was covered with a thin, polished, lilac-red wash, with a 
_ network of fine cracks. Some specimens retained bands of brownish-red 
paint. In general characteristics this pottery most closely approached Anau 
I ware. 

In the Ferghana area four cultural strata were identified. The lowest, 
represented by the finds of archaic pottery in the lower level of the Naryn 
Collective Farm fepe and in the Eilatan gorodishche, parallels the corre- 
sponding levels at Anau and some of the archaic strata in Iran, which in- 
dicated the existence of early stages of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
The second stratum, represented by the majority of the /epe’s of the eastern 
part of the Ferghana Valley, was characterized by well-developed agricul- 
ture, the result of artificial irrigation depending for its water on the spring 
overflow of the mountain rivulets and streams. Animal husbandry was also 
developed, on a small scale; the osteological materials from this stratum 
contained the bones of Bos taurus, Equus caballus, Capra hircus, and Ovis 
aries. The bones of the smaller animals predominated. From the 1930 finds 
of the same period in the earlier strata of the Kul’ /epe tumulus, near 
Khakulabad, a mandibular fragment of Sus (?scrofa) was unearthed. In 
the third stratum belong large rectangular gorodishche’s surrounded by 
mud-brick walls with towers. Here also belong, no doubt, the upper strata 
of the larger fepe’s of the preceding period, utilized in this period as sites 
for the fortified feudal castles of local princes (dekhkan’s). The fourth 
stratum represents the period of the Arab conquest and the spread of 
Islam, which must be connected with the first appearance of the glazed 
pottery in this region. This period is best represented by the lower layer of 
the ruins of Akhsa, the ancient capital of Ferghana, on the steep banks of 
the Amu near Shakhan settlement, twenty kilometers southwest of Naman- 
gan. Glazed pottery predominated here in the upper levels but was also 
found in the lower strata, in combination with the inventories of the pre- 
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ceding stage. The period is well known from the written sources describing 
the struggles of the local feudal lords with the centralizing tendencies of 
the Khalifate. 

The uppermost stratum may be attributed to the seventh or eighth 
century A.D. While Chinese and classical sources are occasionally useful 
and analogies between inventories of corresponding periods may often be 
drawn, a sufficient basis for dating the earlier periods is still lacking. 
Tentatively the third stage may be dated in the first half of the first 
millennium of the present era; the second stage, in the beginning of the 
first, and possibly the end of the second, millennium B.C.; and the first 
stage, in the second, possibly the end of the. third, millennium B.C. 


SIBERIA® 


1. In 1929 S. V. Kiselev® conducted excavations at Bystraia, near 
Minusinsk, and near Ust’-Syda and Syda. In 1931 excavations were made 
near Ust’-Erba, in the Khakassk A.S.S.R., and in 1932 at Tess, near Mt. 
Il’inskaia. At Ust’-Erba animal bones, common in other Karasuk burials, 
were not found. The pottery was spherical, round bottomed, and covered 
with a gray slip. The neck was decorated with horizontal incised lines and 
the body with triangles and rhombs formed by incised cross-hatching. As 
a result of these excavations the monuments of Karasuk may be subdivided 
into three chronological groups, the most ancient of which seems to be 
connected with tombs of Ust’-Erba, which contained the most highly de- 
veloped geometric ornamentation of pottery. The grave furniture of these 
tombs presents affinities with that of burials of the Andronovo type. An- 
other important result of the excavations was the discovery of both 
Karasuk and Tagar elements in burials at Bystraia and on the outskirts of 
the village of Tess. 

2. The Mal’ta Expedition of IIMK (M. Gerasimov, leader) continued 
work on the Belaia River. The stratigraphical sequence began with the 


% D. N. Lev, of IAE, in a letter dated April 4, 1938, writes: “In 1937 I studied the very 
rich archaeological materials in the Irkutsk Museum preparatory to publishing a book on the 
production of iron in the pre-Baikal region during the seventh and tenth centuries. In this 
work I shall refute the opinion generally expressed in the literature that they were unable, in 
ancient times, to melt iron but worked it only in the soft state. I have in my possession frag- 
ments of cast iron not of Chinese origin, as shown by chemical analysis. You also have speci- 
mens of cast iron in Field Museum of Natural History, but my own impression is that they are 
phosphoric. My own samples have but an insignificant phosphorus content.” Thomas T. 
Read, of the School of Mines, Columbia University, is making chemical analyses of samples 
of cast iron from Field Museum specimens. 

% S. V. Kiselev, Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, Vol. 3, 1937, p. 166 
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Upper Paleolithic period and ended with the late Iron Age. The lowest cul- 
tural stratum at the site explored contained the ruins from a late so-called 
Badaian (Badalskaia) stage of the Siberian Paleolithic period. In the exca- 
vated area, covering seventy square meters, the remains of seven fire-plat- 
forms, surrounded by scattered bones and flint implements, were found. 
The finds included large typologically Mousterian scrapers, nuclei, small 
scrapers, flat bone harpoons, and bones showing traces of having been 
worked by stone implements.*The remains of characteristic forest fauna, 
including bones of Cervus elaphus, roe, wolf, and beaver, were present. 

The principal work of this expedition was conducted at the Paleolithic 
site of Mal’ta, near Irkutsk. A large dwelling of the semi-dugout type was 
uncovered. Among the finds were an effigy of a flying bird and an orna- 
mented lamina of mammoth ivory. Trial trenches revealed the area of the 
site to be 500 square meters. 

3. The Angara Expedition of ITIMK (A. P. Okladnikov, leader) exca- 
vated the Neolithic site of Buret’, where the discovery of a very interesting 
figurine, in costume similar to that of the modern Arctic population, at- 
tracted attention. In 1937 forty trial pits showed that this site is as large 
as that at Mal’ta. 

4. M. I. Artamonov reports further that the remains of three ancient 
dwellings and bones of mammoth, reindeer, and wild horse were discovered 
at Buret’. 

Near Nizhniaia Buret’, on the Angara River, three Eneolithic burials 
were discovered. The rich inventories included bronze bracelets, ornaments, 
and bone and stone implements. In the scapula and in a costa of one 
skeleton were lodged flint arrowheads. 

An archaeological survey of the entire valley of the Angara River was 
also completed. One hundred and thirty unrecorded monuments, including 
settlements, burials, and six sites of petroglyphs were discovered. Among 
important results of this survey were: 

(a) The discovery of a new, characteristic type of monument, dated at 
the beginning of the present era and represented by settlements and burials, 
one of which contained bronze objects, including an unusual form of arrow- 
head, bone objects, especially the laminz for bows, and pottery. 

(b) The investigation of Neolithic burials with exceptionally rich in- 
ventory, including primitive sculpture (a figurine of a two-headed elk and 
stone fishes), the remains of a peculiar type of bow set with bone lamina, 
nephrite axes, and bracelets. 

(c) The discovery of new petroglyphs, including drawings of people on 
skis, of elks, and of shamans, and symbolic signs. 
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5. During the past twenty years archaeologists from Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Oirot-Tura, and Biisk have worked in the valleys of the Altai region. 
Since 1924 the Institute of Anthropology and Ethnology (IAE), Lenin- 
grad, has examined, under the direction of M. Griaznov, numerous monu- 
ments in this area, including sepulchers of the first nomads, who may have 
been contemporaneous with the Scythians of the Black Sea region. During 
the Scythian epoch the pack horse, a new means of transportation, became 
an important factor in nomadic life. The large, well-constructed stone 
tombs preserved both skeletons and grave furniture to a remarkable degree. 
In 1927 at Chikhe, on the river Ursul, Griaznov found two artificially mum- 
mified skeletons, which recall Herodotus’ account of Scythian mummifica- 
tion of their kings. Sculptured ornaments in bark and in wood covered with 
gilt, Chinese lacquers, colored and gilded horn sculptures, and 500 garments, 
many decorated with gold or gilt, were excavated. 

6. In October 1937, on the frozen shore of Siberia opposite Alaska, the 
remains of a mammoth were found,*’ the second of its kind to be discovered 
in that region. The trunk measured 9 feet, and the hair was 3 inches in 
length. The body was intact with the exception of the head, one leg, and 
part of the trunk, which had been eaten by wild animals. Plans were made 
to excavate this specimen for shipment to Leningrad to include it in the 
superb collection of mammoth remains in the Zoological Museum. 

At Pazyryk, on the river Yan-Ulagan, are five large stone kurgans, one 
of which was excavated by Griaznov** in 1929. Although robbed shortly 
after interment had taken place, the tomb contained well-preserved objects, 
including wooden beams with a resinous odor. The skin, hair, muscles, and 
intestines of ten stallions were preserved. The intestines still contained un- 
digested food. Objects of leather, fur, wool, fabrics, and wood were found. 
An elaborate wooden cage formed the central chamber of the tomb, while 
outside lay the ten stallions, which formed the funeral cortége. The walls 
of the central chamber were covered with black felt, decorated with 
stylized images. A series of red and blue tiger heads had been appliquéd. 
Borders were festooned with blue, yellow, or bright red. The floor and ceil- 
ing had originally been covered with felt. 

Among the most important objects in the tomb were the saddles, bridles, 
and trappings of the horses. The bridles were richly ornamented with cedar 
plaques or small carved leather figures. All buckles and bit appendages 


87 Science News Letter, January 15, 1938, quoted from Tass. See also article by A. A. 
Gavrilov, Sovietland, pp. 32, 38, March, 1938. 

38 M. Griaznov, Pasyrykskiit Kurgan [The Pazyryk Kurgan] (Akademiia Nauk and Her- 
mitage Museum, 1937, Leningrad. Complete translation in French). 
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were of silver or were covered with gold leaf. The cheeks of the bit were 
sometimes decorated with running stags or mountain sheep. The saddles, 
covered with multicolored felt and ornamented saddle-cloths, were entirely 
different from those of modern type. They are the most primitive saddles 
yet discovered. 

Although there appears to be a stylistic resemblance between artistic 
creations of the region from the Danube eastward to Beipine, Piandj, and 
Kama, the so-called Scytho-Siberian style is not homogeneous and orig- 
inated in different places. Animal figures from Hungary differ from those 
of the Volga and of the Dnieper River region and from those of Ordos. The 
figures from the Altai are unlike those from the Yenissei, and those of 
western Siberia and those of the Kama region are dissimilar. The Pazyryk 
craftsmen developed their own artistic style, original but not isolated 

Griaznov quotes N. Marr in stating that the reindeer was the first 
saddle animal and that the horse was domesticated much later. The 
Pazyryk excavations seemed to confirm this hypothesis,*® for even the dead 
were buried with a saddled reindeer, that is, a horse disguised as a reindeer. 
Griaznov attributes the burials at Pazyryk to the fourth or third century 
before our era. The horses were of Mongol type, that is similar to modern 
horses of the Asiatic steppes. Each horse bore a property mark, consisting 
of varying numbers of incisions in the right or left ear. Griaznov suggests 
that the ten horses belonged to different owners and were sacrificed as 
mortuary gifts. 

The Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, which houses the Pazyryk finds, 
is preparing for publication a detailed report on this important site. 


3° Evidence obtained by the Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to Kish, 
Iraq, in 1928 points to the domestication of Eguide and Cervide in Mesopotamia about five 
thousand years ago. In “Y” cemetery two animals were found between the shafts of a four- 
wheeled chariot. Their teeth were identified as belonging to horses by Wolfgang Amschler, of 
the Institute of Animal Husbandry, Vienna. In the same cemetery copper rein rings sur- 
mounted by figurines of an equid, a stag, and birds were found. The stag had a long, heavy 
rope passing through its muzzle and attached to the right foreleg, indicating, according to 
Laufer’s suggestion (Field Museum News, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 1) that members of the Cervide 
may have been captured alive and tamed by the Sumerians. Edwin H. Colbert (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 38, No. 4, 1936, pp. 605-608) calls attention to the “rather strong resem- 
blances between the figurine [of the stag described] discovered at Kish and the Pleistocene 
giraffe, Sivatherium,” suggesting not only that Sivatheria may have existed as late as early 
historical times but that they may also have been domesticated. The figurine of the Equus 
was also identified by Amschler as representing a horse. Teeth of Equus onager, Bos, Capra, 
Ovis, and Canis were found in the same cemetery (H.F.), 
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SUMMARY 


This report gives in brief some recent results obtained by numerous 
expeditions throughout the Soviet Union. The authors wish to express their 
gratitude to the Directors of ADNITK, GAIMK, IAE, ITMK, INQUA, 
UAN, UZKOMSTARIS, and VOKS and, particularly, to M. I. Artamonov, 
S. N. Zamiatnin, and B. E. Petri, who have contributed the greater part of 
the information herein contained. We are also grateful to Richard A. 
Martin, Curator of Near Eastern Archaeology at Field Museum, who 
edited the sections dealing with pottery. 

The authors hope that these regional summaries of recent archaeo- 
logical investigations in the U.S.S.R. and the bibliographic references to 
publications available in some United States libraries will be of aid to the 
student of primitive North Asiatic cultures. 


Fretp Museum OF NATURAL HIsToRY 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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VARIABILITY IN RACE HYBRIDS By WILSON D. WALLIS 


N his revised edition of The Mind of Primitive Man' Professor Boas warns 

against assuming ‘‘on the basis of a low variability that a type is pure, 
for we know that some mixed types are remarkably uniform. This has been 
shown for American Mulattoes, Dakota Indians, and made probable for the 
city population of Italy.” In a footnote to that passage he refers to the 
studies of Herskovits, Sullivan, and Boas, respectively, presumably in sup- 
port of this position. Inasmuch as the test of variability used in those 
studies is the standard deviation of dimensions, and, for reasons which I 
shall indicate, this is not an acceptable test of variability for this purpose, 
it seems proper to reexamine the data on variability of race hybrids. 

Although several studies have been devoted to the results of race cross- 
ing, there are few definitive results. Some studies suggest hybrid vigor, 
that is, increase in dimensions over one or both parental strains. Other 
studies indicate that race hybrids are inferior to one or both parental 
strains. Some indicate that hybrids are less variable than parental strains; 
others, that they are more variable. The character of the results may, of 
course, depend upon the races crossed and upon proximity to original cross- 
ing; but on these matters there is little well attested information. Sullivan 
and Boas find half-breeds among Sioux and other groups taller than pure 
bloods among each sex. Wissler, in a series of Oglala Dakota, finds half 
bloods slightly shorter than full bloods. As Sullivan remarks: “No satis- 
factory solution of these contradictory results can be given so long as our 
series are incomplete in lacking the measurements on the whites with whom 
the Indians have mixed.’ When all the data are considered, it is not clear 
that in race crossing any physical trait behaves as a Mendelian recessive or 
dominant—despite portrayals in fiction. In Hawaiian-European hybrids in 
Hawaii, however, Dunn finds evidence that the brachycephaly of Hawaiians 
is inherited as a dominant, and the European type of head (? dolchocephaly) 
reappears as a recessive in later hybrid generations. Hawaiians are said to 
contribute to the cross relatively more dominant factors than do Euro- 
peans. He finds evidence, also, of “‘segregation of ‘racial’ characters such as 
nose form, hair form, hair and skin color in diverse combinations in the F 
and backcross generation.’ There is, however, no evidence of Mendelian 
inheritance in the ratios with which these traits occur, and no evidence of 
Mendelian inheritance of a cluster of traits. 
1 New York, 1938, p. 256. 

? Louis R. Sullivan, Anthropometry of the Siowan Tribes (Anthropological Papers, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. 23, Part 3, 1920), p. 100. 
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The results of study of the Hawaiian-Chinese and Hawaiian-European crosses 
[Dunn writes] confirm the already considerable evidence that (1) all physical 
characters of the kind observed are quite variable even in pure racial groups; (2) 
this physical variability is somewhat increased in the hybrids, chiefly through the 
formation of different combinations of characters, although the hybrid groups 
cannot be distinguished from the “pure’”’ types merely by increased variability in 
single traits; (3) there are few or no constant or infallibly distinguishing marks of 


TABLE 1. VARIABILITY, AS MEASURED By STANDARD DEVIATION, 
Hotrentot-DutcH Crosses AND IN BAVARIANS*® 


27-39 35—43 


Hottentot- Hottentoi- 100 100 
Trait Dutch Dutch Bavarian Bavarian 
Males Females Moles Females 
Length-Breadth 
Index of head 2.08 2.23 3.21 3.16 
Facial Index 5.95 4.41 4.61 5.51 
Nasal Index 7.34 10.55 7.36 11.18 
Fronto-bizygomatic Index 3.99 4.29 2.57 3.02 
Mandibular-bizygomatic 
Index 3.04 2.92 3.13 3.44 
Interorbital-bizygomatic 
Index 1.98 1.87 1.74 1.95 
Arm length-Stature Index 4.20 6.50 5.84 — 
Leg length-Stature Index 7.11 7.44 8.60 — 
Intermembral Index 4.15 3.78 2.24 — 
Mean (9) 4.47 (6) 4.38 4.37 (6) 4.71 
any of the race or hybrids groups studied. . . . So far as the measurements go, there 


appear to be no absolute criteria of race or of stage of mixture. The results of crosses 
between “‘races’’ show that “race” as it applies to a congeries of physical characters, 
must be used only in a relative or comparative sense, since ‘‘races” as such do not 
segregate from crosses, but break up into their component features. Thus from the 
crossing of races in Hawaii there emerges a heterogeneous population which does 
not contain distinctly Hawaiian, or Chinese, or White individuals, although many 
may reproduce the Hawaiian, or Chinese or White condition of one or a number of 
traits. Such a group departs from its parent types not so much in “racial’’ traits, 
but rather by exhibiting in its physical features the potentialities for the develop- 
ment of a future more uniform type which may be more or less Hawaiian, or Chinese, 


’ Eugen Fischer, Die Rehobother Bastards (Jena, 1913), p. 189. 
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TABLE 2, STANDARD DEVIATION OF INDEX IN PurE KISARS AND Kisar-Dutcu Hysrips 


(15-47 males, 8-25 females, Kisars: 68-80 males, 31-55 females, Kisar-Dutch)* 


Index 


Stem length 
Stature 
Cristal breadth 
Acromial breadth 
Chest circum. 
Stem length 
Shoulder breadth 
Stem length 
Pelvic breadth 
Stem length _ 
Body build index 
Span 

Stature 

Arm length 

Stem length 

Arm length 
Stature 
Lower arm 
Upper arm 
Hand length 
Lower arm length 
Hand Index 

Leg length 

Stem length 

Leg length 
Stature 
Lower leg 

Upper leg 


Foot Index 


Intermembral Index 
(with hand and foot) 


Intermembral Index 
(without handandfoot) 2.44 


1.20 


12. 


2. 


wn 


Kisars 


Male Female et 


1 


.20 


41 


16 


emale 


.92 


.06 


-16 


1.28 


Kisar-Dutch 
Male- 


Male Female Female 


48 


84 


.96 


2.24 


Kisars- 
(Kisar-Dutch) 
Male Female 
.28 .05 
77 
.04 
.18 .67 
.02 .62 
.03 .00 
.24 
56 .02 
.03 .20 
.10 71 
.14 17 
02 .66 
.48 
.08 .38 
73 50 
.06 .32 
41 —1.41 
.20 —1.86 


‘ E. Rodenwaldt, Die Mestizen auf Kisar (2 vols., Batavia, no date), Vol. 1, pp. 132-216. 


= 
| 
0 1.25 23 
4.50 3.58 = 3.73 4.44 — .71 
Hl 66 — 8.62 
3.94 3.12 .82 4.12 4.79 — .67 | 
3.20 1.73 1.47 3.18 3.35 — .17 | 
0.0 6.15 0.13 0.15 @ 
2.19 1.80 39 2.43 2.34 .09 
9.28 8.27 1.01 8.25 1.59 
1.26 1.20 1.0 = 
2.12 5.06 -—2.% 4.22 4.35 — .13 
5.62 5.89 — .27 5.48 6.06 — .58 
| 
3.20 3.42 — .22 3.18 2.76 42 
10.67 9.27 1.40 11.15 10.04 1.11 
1.30 1.13 17 1.22 1.51 — .29 
2.87 2.06 81 5.60 5.56 .04 
2.02 1.58 44 1.90 .06 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Kisars Kisar-Dutch Kisars 
Index Male- Male- (Kisar-Dutch) 

fcle Female Female Male Fomate Female Male Female 
Cephalic Index 2.81 3.35 — .54 3.44 3.26 18 — .63 .09 
Total Face Index 4.99 3.61 1.38 5.08 4.80 .28 — .09 19 
Bizygomatic-frontal 2.64 1.53 1.11 3.45 2.81 .64 — .81 —1.28 
Bizygomatic-mandibular 5.15 4.01 1.14 4.34 3.50 .84 81 51 
Bizygomatic-interorbital 1.66 1.19 47 1.94 2.33 — .39 — .28 —1.14 
Frontal-interorbital 3.03 1.20 1.83 2.600 2.909 — .30 .43 —1.70 
Ear Index 3.63 4.04 — .41 3.48 3.81 — .33 .15 23 
Nasal Index 7.37 2.94 4.43 7.33 7.05 .28 .04 —4.11 
Nasal breadth-depth 6.10 3.00 3.10 5.75 6.89 —1.14 35 —3.89 
Mean (27) (26) 4.02 2.96 1.06 4.05 3.90 0.15 — .03 — .94 


or White, depending on combinations of circumstances which cannot at present be 
foretold.’”® 


VARIABILITY IN INDICES OR PROPORTIONS 

Whether in general race hybrids show more or less variability than do 
parent stocks is still a moot point. Male Hottentot-Dutch hybrids show 
greater variability in stature than do male Bavarians. Male variability is 
greater in Hottentot-Dutch than in Bavarians in 4 indices, less in 5. Coeffi- 
cient of variation of stature is less in Hottentot-Dutch female hybrids than 
in Bavarian females. Variability of females is greater in Hottentot-Dutch 
hybrids than in Bavarians in 1 index, less in 5, with a higher mean standard 
deviation of indices in hybrids. 

Mean variability, as shown by Table 1, is slightly higher in Hottentot- 
Dutch males but lower in females than in Bavarians; but the comparison, 
to have much significance, should be with respective parental strains. 

Standard deviation of indices, as well as coefficient of variation of 
dimensions, as evidenced by Table 2, shows higher mean values in Kisar- 
Dutch hybrids than in pure Kisars. 

In the Jamaica Negro-white hybrids, as Table 3 shows, mean standard 
deviation of 20 indices is higher than in either Jamaica Negroes or Jamaica 


5 Leslie C. Dunn, An Anthropometric Study of Hawaiians of Pure and Mixed Blood 
(Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 11, 1928), pp. 175- 
76. 
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Whites, in the case of each sex; the female showing the greatest differential 
in each comparison. 

The greatest differential in variability, in favor of hybrids, is in nasal 
index, intercristal breadth/biacromion breadth, and minimum frontal/head 
width. 


TABLE 4. STANDARD DEVIATION OF INDICES IN S1oux PuRE BLoops 
AND Ha.r-Bioops (INDIAN-WuITE Hysrips) 


Male Female Male—Female 


Proportion Pure Pure 
or Index Pure rl Half- Pure Half- Pure 
Blood Blood 
Shoulder width/Stature 1.10 1.01 .09 1.20 1.35 —.15 —.10 —.34 
Sitting height /Stature 1.68 1.94 —.26 1.90 2.75 —.85 —.22 —.81 
Arm reach/Stature 2.44 2.19 22 2.32 1.75 57 09 44 
Arm length/Stature 1.47 1.26 21 1.68 1.29 39 —.21 —.03 
Cephalic Index 3.20 2.64 .56 2.68 2.85 —.17 58 —.21 
Cephalo-facial Index 3.22 3.23 —.01 3.22 1.88 34 0.00 1.35 
Facial Index (anatomical) 4.88 5.28 —.40 4. * Bee 48 2.01 
Nasal Index 7.05 7.08 —.03 7.09 6.42 .67 — .04 66 
Mean (8) 3.13 3.08 .05 


ww 
© 
we 
w 
oo 


Table 4 demonstrates that the Pure Sioux of Sullivan show slightly 
higher mean variability of index than do Half-bloods 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION AS A TEST OF 
VARIABILITY OF DIMENSIONS 

Variability in proportions, of course, is variability in somatic pattern 
as expressed by those proportions. Its existence demonstrates variability 
in relative change in the two compared dimensions, but does not give us 
any other specific information. Relatively high or relatively low variability 
in each of the dimensions is, under certain conditions, consistent with high 
or with low variability in either or both of the compared dimensions. As 
mentioned, the usual test of variability in comparing “pure” races with 
hybrids is the standard deviation (e.g., Boas, Herskovits). 

Standard deviation is a linear function of mean of a given dimension; 
hence is not a proper test if the means of the compared groups have dif- 
ferent values. In a normal distribution the group with the higher stature 


7 Sullivan, Anthropometry of the Siouan Tribes, pp. 108-60. 


(Males, 534 pure blood, 77 half-blood; females, 157 pure blood, 19 half-blood)? 
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TABLE 5. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION OF DIMENSIONS IN PURE 
KISARS AND Krsar-DutcH Hysrips 
(15-39 males, 8-25 females, Kisars: 71-79 males, 46-56 females, Kisar-Dutch)*® 


Kisars Kisar-Dutch Kisars 


Dimension : Male Male- (Kisar-Dutch 
Mele Female Female Mets Fomete Female Male 
Stature 3.96 3.29 .67 3.55 3.57 — .02 41 — .28 
Stem length 5.96 4.67 1.29 6.07 5.37 .70 — .11 — .70 
Hand length 4.60 4.61 — .01 6.07 6.03 .04 —1.47 —1.42 
Hand breadth 4.86 3.55 1.32 5.25 5.47 — .22 — .39 —1.92 
Minimum circumference 
of lower arm. 4.16 3.91 25 6.15 7.85 —1.70 —1.99 —3.94 
Leg length 3.94 4.01 — .07 4.47 4.46 01 — 53 — .45 
Foot length 3.97 4.07 — .10 4.88 4.30 58 — .91 — .23 
Foot breadth 4.09 4.77 — .68 6.23 6.18 05 —2.14 —1.41 
Minimum circumference 
of lower leg - 2.77 4.30 —1.53 6.51 8.64 —2.13 —3.74 —4.34 
Head length 3.17 3.01 16 3.26 3.80 — .54 — .9 — .79 
Head breadth 2.57 3.80 -—1.2 2.83 3.06 — .23 — .26 74 
Head circumference 2.48 2.27 21 2.68 3.36 — .68 — .20 —1.09 
Bizygomatic diameter 3.88 4.12 — .24 3.69 3.42 27 19 .70 
Physiognomic face height 7.55 4.71 2.84 6.18 6.11 .07 1.37  —1.40 
Total face height 4.35 2.63 1.72 5.20 5.29 — .09 — .85 —2.66 
Minimum frontal  di- 
ameter 2.53 4.45 —1.92 4.96 4.37 .59 —2.43 .08 
Interorbital diameter 7.80 5.35 2.45 9.44 9.14 .30 —1.64 —3.79 
Interpupillary diameter 4.03 3.41 62 $.31 S$. —1.28 —1.77 
Mean (18) 4.26 3.94 .032 5.15 5.31 —0.16 — .89 —1.21 


will have the higher standard deviation; indeed in a normal distribution 
the standard deviation increases by the same percentage as the mean. 
Thus, if M, has standard deviation x, then 2M, has standard deviation 
2x—unless the type of distribution changes. 

Testing indicates that this idealized expression does not fit the facts as 
regards the relationship between mean and standard deviation in respect 
to at least some dimensions (and, of course, does not apply at all to indices). 
But testing shows that always there is a positive correlation between mean 
and standard deviation when a given dimension is used, such as hea’ length, 
arm length, stature, body length, and so forth. Thus, most groups with the 
greater stature have the greater standard deviation of stature; most groups 


8 Rodenwaldt, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 124-201. 
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TABLE 8. COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION OF DIMENSIONS IN S10oUux PuRE BLoopDS AND 
(Indian-White, hybrids) 


Male Female Males—Females 


Pure Pure 
Dimension Pure Half- Pure Half- Pure 
Blood Blood 
Stature 3.27 3.92 —.65 3.30 3.59 — .29 — .03 .33 
Height of shoulder 3.52 4.26 —.74 3.69 3.92 — .23 — .07 34 
Sitting height 3.95 4.89 —.94 4.25 5.91 —1.66 — .30 —1.02 
Arm reach (span) 3.87 3.83 .04 3.83 4.05 — .22 04 — .22 
Arm length 4.64 4.24 .40 5.05 5.05 0.00 — Al — .8l 
Head length 3.16 3.66 —.50 2.72 2.22 50 — .44 1.44 
Head width 3.47 3.26 oan 3.20 2.99 21 27 27 
Face width 3.65 3.83 —.18 3.53 2.65 .88 2 1.18 
Height of face, upper 7.11 6.10 1.01 3.70 6.62 —2.92 3.41 — .52 
Height of face, hairline to 
chin 4.32 3.90 .42 4:33 3. 1.27 — .20 .70 
Height of face, nasion to 
chin 5.12 5.23 — 5.26 61 1.65 — .14 1.62 
Nose height 6.75 6.48 27 6.35 5.73 62 40 75 
Nose width 8.07 8.08 —.O01 7.77 6.52 1.25 30 1.56 
Mean (13) 4.68 4.74 —.06 4.46 4.12 .34 .23 .43 


with the greater head length have the greater standard deviation of head 
length, etc. 

Hence, a more fitting test of variability, where means have differential 
value, is coefficient of variation; that is, standard deviation divided by the 
mean. This will remain constant for all values of the mean of a given dimen- 
sion unless the distribution changes; that is, unless the relative variability 
changes. 

We shall submit, therefore, the results of using coefficient of variation 
as a test of variability of dimensions in “‘pure’’ races and in hybrids. 

A comparison of the coefficient of variation of dimensions (Table 5) 
shows that each sex of Kisar-Dutch hybrids has higher mean variability 
than have Kisars. 

Mean variability is higher in all hybrid groups than in Negroes, as indi- 
cated by Table 6, with the exception of NNW(I), in which mean variability 
is the same as in Negroes. Nasal height shows no consistent differences; 
but variability in nasal breadth is higher in all hybrid groups than in 


1 Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 99-152. 


(Males, 534 pure blood, 77 half-blood; females, 157 pure blood, 19 half-blood)" 
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TABLE 9, COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF Kisar-DutTcH 
Hysrips AND PurE BLoop MALE Kisars” 


Hybrids Kisars Hybrids (M)- 


Characters correlated Male Female Male Pure Ki- 
(77) (53) (37) sars (M)* 

Biacromial diameter-Interiliac di- 

ameter .50 .28 51 — .01 
Arm length-Leg length 56 43 
89 .78 86 03 

Stature Stature 
Stature-Cephalic index —.17 
Stature-Head breadth 41 12 .29 
Stature-Thickness of lips — .26 — .04 
Stature-Nasal index — .23 —.12 - 
index — — 
Stem length 
Lower arm-Upper arm 57 60 .55 .02 
Lower arm-Hand length .21 .30 0.€0 
Stem length 
Nasal index-Thickness of lips (Group 

Nasal index-Thickness of lips 17 0.00 0.00 17 
Head length-Head breadth .10 .36 27 —.17 
Head length-Head breadth (Boer 

Group) .34 — 
Sum of length and breadth of head- 

— .29 — .18 — .24 .05 
Minimum frontal breadth-Head 

breadth 38 35 .25 13 
Nasal height-Nasal breadth .28 26 
Nasal index-Fronto-malar index — .34 17 — .36 — .02 
Nasal index-Facial index — .49 — .43 — .67 — .18 
Mean (13) disregarding signs, except 

in Hybrids—Pure Kisars .35 .30 35 .04 


* The difference Hybrids—Pure Kisars is given without regard to sign of coefficient. 
y 


2 Rodenwaldt, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 408-12. 
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Negroes or Whites. Lip thickness and width of hand show greater vari- 
ability in all hybrid groups. 

Width of ear has lower variability in all hybrids groups than in Negroes, 
though in all groups except one it is higher than in Whites. Thus the great- 
est differential variability in hybrids is in those traits which most em- 
phatically set off the Negro from Whites and Indians, namely, nasal 
breadth and thickness of lips. The mean of these dimensions is likewise 
greater in Negroes than in amy hybrid group. In Hottentot-Dutch hybrids 


TABLE 10. CORRELATIONS OF INDICES AND DIMENSIONS IN THREE 
Groups oF Dutcn-Hotrentot Hysrips® 


“Eu.” Group “Mid” Group “Hott.” Group Mean 


Verictles corvelated Mele Female Mele Female Mele Femele 


Nasal index-Stature -—.02 —.16 —.12 —.05 —.28 —.39 —.14 —.20 


Nasal irlex-Cephalic 

index —.10 —.10 —.10 .06 —.21 —.14 —.14 —.06 
Nasal index-Thickness 

of lips —.34 —.36 —.001 —.05 24 .10 —.03 —.10 
Cephalicindex-Stature .18 —.07 —.11 —.28 — .04 .38 01 01 
Cephalic index-Thick- 

ness of lips —.11 —.07 .09 —.29 .18 .22 
Cephalic index-Face 

index .08 .09 -004 .03 —.17 .16 — .03 .09 
Mean 138 141 .071 .127 186 .132 .166 


(data of Fischer) coefficient of variation of stature, the only dimension for 
which this value is given, is higher in males than in Bavarian males, and 
lower in Hottentot-Dutch females than in Bavarian females. The values 
are: Hottentot-Dutch, M, 4.16, F. 3.80; Bavarians, M, 2.31, F, 3.89. 

When racial crosses in Jamaica are considered (Table 7) Browns (hy- 
brids) show lower mean variability than do either Blacks or Whites, for 
each sex, except in the case of female Browns compared with female 
Blacks. Here, too, in nasal breadth Browns, in the case of each sex, show 
higher variability than do Whites or Blacks. 

Sioux half-bloods show higher mean variability in the case of males 
and lower variability in the case of females (Table 8). Greater variability 
in hybrids, in each sex, is found in the case of stature, height of shoulder. 
and sitting height. 


3 Fischer, op. cit., p. 210. 
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CORRESPONDENCE IN VARIABILITY AS INDICATED BY 
COEFFICIENT OF LINEAR CORRELATION 
The linear coefficient of correlation is a measure of correspondence in 
absolute variability of two dimensions or indices. We give in Tables 9-12 
the available data for this comparison. There is probably no statistically 
significant difference in mean value of correlation coefficients of hybrids 
and “‘pure.”’ 


TABLE 11. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION IN NEGROES AND NEGRO Hysrips 
(Whites and Indians: Males, Howard University students)" 


NWW 

Variables correlated N NW) NNW NNW(T) NW NW(D sand 

NWW()) 

Length of head-Width of head 22 .35 .26 —.02 =.14 46 
Length of head-Height of head .33 .48 
Width of head-Height of head a a 02 .26 .07 .32 
Width of nose-Thickness of lips 45 .33 — .076 .37 
Width of nose-Height of ear 12 —.10 .20 .22 
Thickness of lips-Height of ear .08 .41 —.14 .08 —.02 29 13 
Width of nose-Interpupillary distance .10 .31 .37 46 .02 
Width of head-Width of face 6 7 65 2. 51 
Height sitting-Length of leg .38 .49 .22 =.18 .61 
Mean, arithmetic (9) .26 21 .25 3S 
Difference from Negro (N) — .12 .@ .01 —.04 0.00 .10 


As seen in Table 11 mean coefficient is higher in hybrids than in Negroes 
in 4 instances, lower in 1, and the same in 1. 

Total mean of hybrid groups is higher than mean of Negroes. 

Where signs are the same, among Jamaican groups (Table 12) the co- 
efficient of correlation in females is lower in Browns than in Blacks or in 
Whites to a greater degree than is true of males. This apparent sex dif- 
ferential may be due to chance. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN VARIABILITY IN HYBRID GROUPS 


In most human groups males show higher mean standard deviation of 
indices and higher mean coefficient of variation of dimensions than do fe- 
males. There is some evidence that in hybrids this sex differential, at least 


4 Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 231-33. 
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in coefficient of variation of dimensions, is reversed. In pure Hawaiians 
(Dunn) mean coefficient of variation for four dimensions is 3.53 in 70 males, 
and 3.34 in 34 females; whereas in Norfolk Islanders, Polynesian-White 
hybrids, mean coefficient of variation of 11 body dimensions is 5.12 in 64 
males, and 5.48 in 84 females. This reversal of the usual sex differential 
does not hold for Jamaica Negro-White hybrids, though it holds for 
Jamaica Negroes. Greater mean standard deviation of index is found in 
females in Maya-White hybrids, and in males in Kisar-Dutch hybrids, and 
in pure Kisars. 

The data are summarized in Tables 13 and 14. 

In hybrid groups for which we have data.on several dimensions, only 
in Jamaica hybrids and Sioux half-bloods do males exceed females in mean 
coefficient of variation of dimensions. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE APPEAL OF PEYOTE (LOPHOPHORA 
WILLIAMSIT) AS A MEDICINE! By RICHARD EVANS SCHULTES 


I 


N connection with a botanical and chemical investigation of the peyote 

plant (Lophophora Williamsii (Lem.) Coult.), I have pursued ethno- 
botanical studies regarding its use among the Kiowa, Kickapoo, Shawnee, 
and Wichita of Oklahoma. ,.During these studies, additional information 
was received from individuals of neighboring tribes. The investigation re- 
vealed that several erroneous ideas and misinterpretations regarding the use 
of peyote have become widespread. 

For more than two centuries, the use of the peyote-cactus as a re- 
ligious sacrament has been slowly diffusing northward among the southern 
Plains tribes of the United States.? For more than fifty years, there has 
been a growing interest in the peyote-cult among American anthropolo- 
gists. An extensive literature* has appeared concerning the ceremonial use 
of Lophophora Williamsii in the United States as well as in Mexico, where 
its use extends back probably for more than twenty centuries.‘ 

Until recently,’ the anthropological information was in a more or less 
chaotic state. Shonle, Wagner, and others have dealt with the diffusion of 
peyote and conditions making possible its rapid spread.* Although occa- 
sional references to the “appeal” of peyote are found, there does not seem 
to be any critical study of what may be termed the appeal-phase of the 
peyote problem. Petrullo, Wagner, and especially Radin’ have devoted 
more attention to the appeal of peyote than have other anthropologists, 
but a consideration of this neglected subject from an ethnobotanical point 
of view should prove of value. 


! For constant guidance and help during the entire course of my study of peyote I am 
deeply grateful to Professor Oakes Ames, director of the Botanical Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. To Professor Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn of Peabody Museum of Harvard University I 
wish to express my appreciation of his interest in the preparation of this paper. 

2 Schultes, Peyote—an American Indion Heritage from Mexico. 

3 Consideration of general ethnological problems relating to peyote lies beyond the range 
of this paper, but it is pertinent to mention that information concerning the use of Lophophora 
Williamsii exists for the following tribes: Arapaho, Comanche, Cora, Delaware, Huichol, 
Ioway, Kickapoo, Kiowa, Menominee, Mescalero Apache, Omaha, Pawnee, Sac and Fox, 
Shawnee, Taos, Tarahumare, Tepehuane, Wichita, Winnebago. Peyote is known to be used 
in many other tribes, but detailed reports have not appeared. 

* Rouhier, La Plante qui fait les yeux émerveillés; Sahagun, Historia general. 

5 La Barre, Peyote Cult. 

® Shonle, Peyote; Wagner, Entwicklung und V erbreitung. 

7 Petrullo, Diabolic Root; Wagner, Entwicklung und Verbreitung; Radin, Peyote Cult of 
the Winnebago; idem., Winnebago Tribe; idem., Crashing Thunder. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to present a complete ethnobotanical 
study of the peyote-cult, but rather to consider whether its widespread 
diffusion is due to the vision-producing properties attributed to the alka- 
loids of Lophophora Williamsii or to the supposed therapeutic properties 
of the plant. In a consideration of this kind, certain fundamental facts 
pertaining to the botanical, chemical, and pharmacological investigations 
relating to Lophophora Williamsii must be enumerated, for only on such a 
foundation can an accurate interpretation of peyote and some of its prob- 
lems be made. 

II 


Lophophora Williamsii is a small, grey-green, spineless, napiform cactus 
possessing remarkable narcotic properties,® rarely exceeding fifteen centi- 
meters in length and five or six in diameter at the top. The chlorophyll- 
bearing crown is less than one quarter the length of the plant. Peyote 
plants are normally unicephalous, but age and injury may cause them to 
become polycephalous, assuming bizarre shapes, often resembling a deer- 
hoof imprint, a circumstance which may account for the close association 
of peyote with the deer in Mexican Indian mythology.* The crown is di- 
vided into from five to thirteen broad, rounded ribs, separated by straight 
or spiral furrows. Transverse grooves may divide the ribs into a number of 
low, polyhedral tubercles, each bearing an areola from which grows a tuft of 
matted hairs. These tufts of greyish-white, wooly hairs give a lanuginous 
appearance to the plant which is of importance in etymological considera- 
tions.!° The flowers, varying from red to pink or white, are borne on the 
apical areole at the top of the crown during June and July. When the 
crowns of peyote are cut off and dried, they form the so-called mescal 
buttons which are eaten in the ceremony. 

Lophophora Williamsii is not a rare plant. It grows on both banks of the 
Rio Grande and in scattered places in Aguas Calientes, Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila, Hidalgo, Jalisco, Nuevo Léon, Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, Tamau- 
lipas, and Zacatecas. The Indians of Mexico and the southern plains make 
annual “pilgrimages” to gather it. Those tribes too distant to visit the 


8 In considering problems in which the word peyote forms an integral part of the basis 
of argument, botanical identification is not only desirous but essential. In another paper 
(Peyote [Lophophora Williamsii] and Plants Confused With It), I have called attention to at 
least fifteen entirely distinct and unrelated plants which are known under the term peyote, 
and a large number of additional plants are confused with Lophophora Williamsii through its 
other common names, such as mescal, mescal bean, piule, dry whiskey, ololiuqui, etc. 

® Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico; B. P. Reko, Star-names of the Chilam Balam. 

10 Schultes, Peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) and Plants Confused With It. 
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peyote-fields procure their supplies by mail from merchants in lower 
Texas who deal exclusively in mescal buttons. 


The narcotic properties of peyote have attracted wide attention. Peyote- 


Fic. 1. Peyote plant: a spineless cactus—Lophophora Williamsii (Lemaire) Coulter— 
the sole species in a monotypic genus. The chlorophyll-bearing crown, when cut from the 
root and dried, is known as the “‘mescal button.” (Natural size.) 


intoxication is divisible into two general phases: a period of contentment 
and over-sensitivity, and a period of nervous calm and muscular sluggish- 
ness, often accompanied by hypocerebrality, colored visual hallucinations, 
and abnormal synesthesiz." Alterations in tactile sensation, very slight 
muscular incoordination, disturbances in space and time perception, and 


" Cushny, Pharmacology and Therapeutics; W. E. Dixon, Physiological Action of the Alka- 
loids; Guttmann, Artificial Psychoses; Hare, Caspari, and Rusby, National Dispensatory; 
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auditory hallucinations may accompany severe peyote-intoxication.” The 
most striking characteristic, however, is the occasionally induced peyote 
vision which is often fantastically colored.“ 


Fic. 2. “Type” mescal buttons: dried crowns of Lophophora Williamsii, collected in 
Mexico by Carl Lumholtz and sent to Gray Herbarium in 1897. These are somewhat larger 
than those used in the United States. ABovE: View of top of crown. BELow: View of base of 
crown (the central perforation is for stringing for transportation). (Natural size.) 


Rouhier, La plante qui fait les yeux émerveillés; Schultes, Peyote (Lophophora Williamsii [Le- 
maire| Coulter) and its Uses; Wood, Remington, and Sadtler, Dispensatory. 

The pharmacological literature is scattered and voluminous. Since the bibliography of 
this paper is not intended to be a complete reference list to peyote literature, but merely the 
most pertinent, only the more important pharmacological sources have been included. 

12 Beringer, Meskalinrausch; Guttmann, Artificial Psychoses; Kliiver, Mescal. 

8 Kliiver, Mescal. 
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Peyote-intoxication is unique in that during it consciousness is not lost, 
control of the limbs and senses is maintained, there is no tendency to com- 
mit acts of violence, and seldom do uncomfortable effects accompany or 
follow it. These characteristics are reported in the literature, and I have 
observed them in the field. 

Many investigators agree that peyote is not a habit-forming narcotic. 
Its use is productive of little social and moral degradation or physical harm, 
notwithstanding statements to the contrary. The assertions so often made 
concerning its aphrodisiac properties have been disproved.“ Furthermore, 
there is experimental evidence which suggests that it is definitely anaph- 
rodisiacal.4 

The narcotic and medicinal properties of peyote are traceable to active 
principles contained in the tissues of the plant. From four to eight alkaloids 
may be present in varying amounts and proportions: mescaline, anhalo- 
nine, anhalonidine, pellotine, lophophorine, anhalamine, anhalinine, and 
anhalidine.” Several of the alkaloids of Lophophora Williamsii have found 
minor uses in modern medicine. 

In the ceremony, peyote is eaten dry, but occasionally fresh plants are 
consumed. The dried mescal buttons keep indefinitely and are stored in 
bags for use. They possess a very bitter taste, but in spite of this, they are 
chewed and swallowed in great number by peyotists. The smallest con- 
sumption by a single person is about four buttons at each meeting. It is 
impossible to estimate the largest, but I have seen an Indian eat more than 
thirty at one ceremony. Other investigators’? report doses as large as 
ninety buttons. An estimate of the average consumption, however, would 
probably be about twelve buttons by each person at a single meeting. 

Occasionally, mescal buttons are steeped in water, and the resulting 


4 Beringer, Meskalinrausch; Fernberger, Further Observations. 

% Schultes, Peyote (Lophophora Williamsii [Lemaire] Coulter) and its Uses. 

6 Shonle (Peyote) states: ‘‘Lumholtz does not emphasize the visions in his accounts of 
the Tarahumare and Huichol, probably because these tribes obtain the fresh peyote used 
by the more northern tribes and which has therefore caused the dance to be the central 
feature of the ceremony rather than the quiet meditation and visions. But wherever the dried 
peyote is used, the vision predominates.”’ In this connection, it must be pointed out that 
dried peyote is used in Mexico and that I have not been able to discover any difference in 
physiological action between the fresh and the dried peyote. Since the anhalonium alkaloids 
are non-volatile, it is not to be expected that desiccation of the plant tissue would have any 
effect on their concentration. Therefore, the difference in expression of peyote worship in 
Mexico and the United States cannot be attributed to a physiological effect of the plant, but, 
it seems to me, must be due to the ceremonial background into which peyote was naturalized 
in the Plains culture area. 17 Mooney, Mescal Plant Ceremony. 
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“‘peyote tea” is drunk. This tea is widely used both in the ceremony and 
in daily life when peyote is administered medicinally. In Mexico, fresh 
peyote is ground on a metate, and the resulting thick brown liquid is 
drunk.'* Mexican Indians sometimes add peyote, thus prepared, to alco- 
holic fruit juices to produce a delirious intoxication.!® This use of Lopho- 
phora Williamsii, however, should not lead to its confusion with mescal, 
the alcoholic Agave-brandy prepared from Agave spp. 


Ill 


The visual hallucinations often induced by peyote have been considered 
of fundamental importance as an “‘appeal’’ in the diffusion of the peyote 
cult among the Plains Indian tribes. 

It has been pointed out®® that formerly many aspects of Plains Indian 
life centered around the pursuit of visions. The vision-quest “as an affair 
of maturity’’ has become widely recognized as an outstanding character- 
istic of Plains culture as a whole. 

Since visions are occasionally induced during peyote intoxication, it has 
been thought that the fantastic peyote vision was so appealing that the 
Plains Indians adopted the peyote cult as an easy way of obtaining visual 
hallucinations. Shonle, for example, writes: “‘All over the Plains where the 
dried peyote is used, the Indians delight in the peyote visions and respond 
to their thrill, even when the dreams are terrifying in character.’ 

From the belief that the vision configuration is the integrating principle 
in the Plains peyote ceremony a natural inference has been that the rapid- 
ity with which peyote has spread was due to the ease with which it could 
become naturalized to the established pattern. According to this, peyote 
offered a method of obtaining visions without the self-torture and privation 
resorted to by some of the Plains tribes in the vision quest. 


Peyote did not have to win its way into a system of religion which was without 
visions. Rather, it facilitated obtaining visions already sought. It was holy medicine 
given to the Indian that he might get into immediate touch with the supernatural 
without long periods of fasting. Thus, the underlying belief in the supernatural 
origin of visions is important among factors contributing to the diffusion of peyote 
and, in a general way, defines the area of its probable spread.” 


In my opinion, the principal appeal of peyote has been and continues 
18 Diguet, Les cactacées utiles. 


1 V. A. Reko, Magische Gifte-, Rausch- und Genussmittel. 
20 Benedict, Visions in Plains Culture. *t Shonle, Peyote. 2 Ibid. 
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to be centered around the therapeutic and stimulating properties of the 
plant and not around its vision producing properties. In other words, the 
peyote vision has been incidental while the medicinal reputation of peyote 
has been fundamental in the establishment, spread, and, to some extent, in 
the maintenance of the peyote cult in the United States. 


IV 

The medico-religious peyote cult was already established in Mexico 
when the Spaniards arrived. The earliest record of the use of Lophophora 
Williamsii is that of Sahagun™ who wrote that the Chichimeca ate the root, 
peiotl, which induced amusing or terrifying visions and stimulated them in 
battle. He failed to note whether or not these Indians used the plant thera- 
peutically. Cardenas™ also wrote of the terrifying visions which followed 
indulgence. 

Hernandez,” describing the plant as Peyotl sacatecensis, emphasized 
the fact that it was used in prophesying and in the treatment of pains. He 
did not mention peyote visions. 

Likewise, Ortego, who described the Cora ceremony, made no mention 
of visions. Furthermore, Arlegui did not report visual hallucinations, but 
stated emphatically that peynote was administered as a panacea and as an 
aid in prophesying.”* 

Thus, from a survey of early Mexican accounts of the use of peyote, 
the importance of the plant as a medicine seems to overtop the importance 
of peyote visions. 

Correlated with virtues which are valuable to aboriginal therapy, there 
are properties making peyote a remarkable stimulant and tonic. Indeed, so 
close to each other are some of the uses of the plant for stimulation and 
for curing disease that it is often difficult to distinguish between the two. 
Since these uses both pertain to the retention or the restoration of a feeling 
of well-being, it is obvious that they must be closely associated. 

Sahagun, Ortego, and others have described peyote as a favorite stimu- 
lant in warfare.?” Sahagun reported that it strengthened and encouraged 
the warriors. De la Motta*® stated that the Spanish were severely handi- 
capped in their conquest of the Nayarit kingdom by the resistance of the 


23 Sahagun, Historia general. *4 Cardenas, Primera parte. 

% Hernandez, De historia plantarum. 

26 Ortego, Historia del Nayarit; Arlegui, Cronica. 

27 Sahagun, Historia general; Ortego, Historia del Nayarit; Cardenas, Primera parte. 
28 Kliiver, Mescal. 
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natives of Sierra de Alica, whose great opposition was attributed to their 
constant ingestion of peyote. Galvez noted the use of the plant during 
Tamaulipas dances, and Perez reported similar uses by the Lagunero and 
Acaxee tribes.*® 

Peyote is widely used as a stimulant in Mexico at the present time. 
Lumholtz,** for example, found the Tarahumare using the plant for stimu- 
lation. He tested it to his own satisfaction, comparing its physiological 
action with that of Erythroxylon Coca Lam. Diguet corroborates this, say- 
ing: “In using the drug moderately, the partaker is endowed with energy 
which permits him to overcome great fatigue and to endure hunger and 
thirst for five days.’”*! 

That the therapeutic appeal of Lophophora Williamsii is still strong 
in Mexico is shown by recent writers. Lumholtz wrote that the Tarahumare, 
Huichol, and Tepehuane apply peyote externally for rheumatism, wounds, 
burns, snakebites, and skin diseases. Furthermore, he stated that “it is an 
absolute cure against the painful stings of scorpions, and, as such, deserves 
to be widely known.’ Bennett and Zingg® have found that the Tara- 
humare apply crushed peyote externally as an ointment. In this tribe 
“hicouri (peyote) dances are more frequent during times of sickness.’™ 
Peyote has been widely used in Mexico as a cure for arrow wounds; the 
dried, powdered root being packed into the wound until healing occurs.® 

In Mexico, as in the United States, the therapeutic use of Lophophora 
Williamsii grades into the superstitious and pseudotherapeutic. To its use 
is attributed health and longevity; rubbed on the knees, it is believed to 
give strength in walking; in curing disease, it is said to fortify the body 
against future ills and to purify the soul. Unlike many herbs, peyote is not 
offered to the dead, but is eaten at death feasts to fortify the living.™ 
Among the Zacateco, peyote is revered above all other plant remedies.® 
The Tarahumare believe that the illness resulting from touching or break- 
ing of Datura meteloides Dunal can be cured only with peyote.* 

Lophophora Williamsii continues to be valued by Mexican Indians as a 
powerful medicine, but its therapeutic use is not confined to the Indian 
population. Peyote is offered for sale in drug markets in many parts of 
Mexico and has been listed officially in the Farmacopia Mexicana. Indeed, 
the medicinal use of peyote has become so well known that Mexicans have 


2° Brinton, Nagualism; Perez, Historia. *° Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
 Diguet, Les cactacées utiles. *® Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
% Bennett and Zingg, Tarahumara. * Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
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incorporated the word peyote into the verb empeyotizarse, the usual term 
employed among rural Mexicans to signify self-medication (with aspirin) 
for indisposition following alcoholic intoxication. 

The emphasis on the curing powers of peyote is as great among the 
northern Indians who use it as it is among the Indians of Mexico. The 
Kiowa and Comanche, for example, the earliest recipients of peyote on 
the plains, rely on the cactus as a panacea. Among the Oklahoma tribes 
with which I worked, I found,that there is hardly a disease which is not be- 
lieved to be curable with peyote. Some of the ills listed as responding to 
peyote were tuberculosis, pneumonia, scarlet fever, intestinal ills, diabetes, 
rheumatic pains, colds, grippe, fevers, and venereal diseases. Among the 
Kiowa, partly masticated mescal buttons are packed around an aching 
tooth. The Delaware also practice this type of dental therapy.*” A Shawnee 
informed me that peyote tea was a good antiseptic wash for open wounds 
and a soothing liniment if applied warm to an aching limb. It is used “as 
white man uses aspirin.”” Mooney observed: “‘I have also seen an Indian eat 
one between meals as a sort of appetizer.’’** Several mescal buttons are 
given three times during childbirth among the Kiowa, Kickapoo, Shawnee, 
and probably other Plains tribes. The frequent use of peyote as a medicine 
has led to the statement that the plant is employed as a habit-narcotic, 
but field investigators deny that this is so. 


Vv 


The sustaining properties of Lophophora Williamsii, together with its 
supposed medicinal virtues, are fundamental to practically every peyote 
origin myth. The peyote vision seldom enters into circumstances enumer- 
ated by the Indians as having led to the discovery of the properties of the 
‘sacred cactus.” Usually the myth relates the remarkable sustaining powers 
of peyote when eaten by a lost starving Indian. Similarly, a Mexican myth*® 
tells of the power of peyote to save a whole people engaged in desperate 
battle under adverse conditions. The essential point is that the stimulating, 
or sometimes the curative, properties of peyote provide the central theme 
of most myths, making it clear that this appeal is fundamental. 


VI 


An historical survey of the peyote cult in America indicates that, with 
few exceptions, the first peyote leader of a tribe was converted as the re- 


37 Petrullo, Diabolic Root. 38 Mooney, Mescal Plant Ceremony. 
3* Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
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sult of a cure and not through a quest for visions. Once converted, he 
usually tried to impress his friends with the remarkable virtues of the new 
plant. From a position of indifference or actual hostility, many of the first 
advocates of the peyote cult became ardent supporters of the religion 
centering around it. These advocates, likewise, encountered strong opposi- 
tion from the older and more conservative elements in the tribe. With such 
powerful forces to fight, peyote leaders would naturally make use of the 
most influential recommendations that peyote possessed. In the healing 
power of Lophophora Williamsiti, the peyotists found an appeal which 
completely swept aside conservative opposition and paved the way for 
rapid acceptance of the plant and its cult. Radin has emphasized this as 
follows: 


In the early days of the peyote cult, it appears that Rave relied principally for new 
converts upon the knowledge of the great curative virtue of the peyote. The main 
point, apparently, was to induce people to try it, and I hardly believe that any 
amount of preaching of its direct effects, such as the hyper-stimulation induced, 
the glorious visions, and the feeling of relaxation following, would ever have in- 
duced prominent members of the medicine bands to do so. For that reason, it is 
highly significant that all the older members of the peyote speak of the diseases of 
which it cured them. Along this line lay unquestionably its appeal for the first con- 
verts.* 


Of the records of early peyote leaders, only one (John Wilson) indicates 
that the vision was considered as an appeal, and, in Wilson’s case, the cura- 
tive properties of peyote were stressed as much, if not more, than the vision. 

Elk Hair, who simultaneously with John Wilson introduced peyote to 
the Delaware, consistently refused to eat peyote, although he was critically 
ill. Finally, however, he submitted to the pleas of friends to have a peyote 
ceremony for his recovery. The “cure” was successful, and Elk Hair be- 
came an ardent peyotist.” 

Wilson introduced a slightly different type of ceremony to the Dela- 
ware. He was not converted through a cure, but became acquainted with 
peyote through a deliberate effort to learn its virtues. He went into seclu- 
sion and spent several weeks in a continuous peyote intoxication, during 
which time he was “continually translated in spirit to the sky-realm where 
he was conducted by peyote.’ 

The Wilson ceremony is dominant among the Delaware today, and 
Petrullo feels that the reason for the failure of Elk Hair’s ceremony was 


© Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago. * Petrullo, Diabolic Root. 
* Speck, Notes on the Life of John Wilson. 
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due to the fact that “he preached the old religion, and offered only another 
medico-religious cult,” whereas Wilson “‘brought to his people a new 
religion, a hope of building anew, a definite severance with the past.’’ This 
may be true to a slight extent, but it is clear that Delaware peyotism, like 
that of other American Indian tribes, is essentially a medico-religious cult. 
Petrullo calls attention to this fact himself when he says: 

Thus, the peyotist subjects himself to the peyote intoxication, to prayer and con- 
centration on religious matters for twelve and eighteen hours for the sake of helping 
a fellow man. By concerted effort, by attaining purity, by appealing to peyote, the 
devotees hope to win the attention of the spirit-forces and their intercession for the 
sick person. The personal enlightenment and other benefits that may come to one 
in the course of the meeting are merely incidental in relation to the major objec- 
tive of effecting a cure. 


This statement suggests that the element of curing and health is funda- 
mental to Delaware peyotism. 

Wilson himself considered peyote a great medicine, although his own 
conversion was not through a cure. 
[He] approved the use of native herbal remedies, saying that they would do good, 
but he pointed out that as the peyote worshipper progressed in knowledge, he could 
ignore the effects of the native pharmacopeia and effect his cures upon himself and 
others by the sole use of peyote.” 


Rave preached about the healing properties of peyote while introducing 

it among the Winnebago. Like other early peyotists, he had experienced 
visions, but did not consider them fundamental. Radin emphatically 
stated: 
The first and foremost virtue preached by Rave for the peyote was its curative 
power. He gives a number of instances in which hopeless venereal diseases and con- 
sumption were cured by its-use; and this to the present day is the first thing one 
hears about.” 


This appeal of Lophophora Williamsii as a medicine may be duplicated 
in almost every tribe regarding whose peyote ceremony sufficient is known. 
Among the Kickapoo, Kiowa, Shawnee, and Wichita, I heard constant 
references to the fact that early peyote leaders in the tribes had experienced 
the curative powers of the plant and had taught of its medicinal virtues. 

It is true that the therapeutic appeal is as vital and as influential today 
as it was fifty years ago. Many of the young peyote devotees whom I inter- 
viewed are sincere in their belief in the supremacy of peyote as a medicine. 


* Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago. 
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Peyote leader, showing the costume often worn by the “roadman” of the ceremony. A 
symbolic peyote is painted on the cheek. (Painting by Stephen Mopope, Kiowa.) 
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Their faith in the plant extends far beyond its value as a physical medica- 
ment, and the enthusiasm with which they described cure after cure indi- 
cated clearly that conditions have changed little in this respect from the 
early days of the cult. Many who stray away from the peyote religion 
return to its folds in times of sickness and remain faithful when health is 
restored. La Barre“ reports the case of a boy who, having left the peyote 
cult in his youth, returned to it during sickness twenty years later. This 
is probably not uncommon and it serves to illustrate once again the im- 
portance of the belief in peyote as a guardian and restorer of health. 
vil 

The importance of the curing ritual in the peyote ceremony has been 
completely overlooked by those who have written on the subject. Although 
a patient is not necessary to a peyote meeting, very often a sick person is 
treated during the course of a ceremony. This is common to both Mexican 
and American peyote ceremonies. Prayers for health and longevity are 
offered in the meetings, but definite ritualistic courses of treatment are 
resorted to whenever the seriousness of an illness warrants such action. 

In Mexico, the Tarahumare carry out a pseudotherapeutic rite at the 
break of dawn.” No peyote additional to that consumed during the night 
is administered to the patient, however. In the Mexican rite, every wor- 
shipper takes part in the ritual and is believed to derive some health-giving 
power from the treatment, whereas in the American peyote curing ritual, 
the patient alone is treated. 

Among the American peyotists, the curing rite is more therapeutic 
than is that of the Tarahumare, because additional doses of peyote are 
given to the suffering patient. Here peyote is used as an actual medicine, 
usually administered in the form of a tea. Literature on the curing rite is 
almost entirely lacking. Apparently, the form of the ritual is not yet stereo- 
typed, but varies according to the preferences of the leader. The Kiowa 
leader who conducted the curing rite which I witnessed treated a young 
man suffering from tuberculosis. Leaving his place shortly after the ritual 
of the Midnight Water, the leader walked to the patient, lying at the side 
of the tipi. The fire-man handed the leader a cup of water, and the leader 
offered several prayers in which the words Jesus Christ were frequently 
used. He handed the patient fourteen mescal buttons which he himself 
had partly masticated before the treatment. While the patient was swallow- 
ing them, the leader waved the cup of water in cedar incense produced by 


4 La Barre, Autobiography of a Kiowa Indian.  Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
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throwing dried juniper needles (Juniperus virginiana L.) into the altar fire. 
He also wafted this incense to the patient’s bared chest with an eagle 
feather fan. Following this, he chewed several more buttons, expectorated 
them into his cupped hands, and annointed the patient’s head with the 
saliva while praying. Then he picked up a glowing ember from the altar 
fire and, placing it almost in his mouth, blew its heat over the patient’s 
chest. The ritual ended with a long prayer. This cannot be taken as typical 
of all peyote curing rites, but‘similar rites are practiced in most American 
peyote circles.“ This phase of the ceremony illustrates one of the practical 
manifestations of the belief that peyote is a supremely potent medicine. 


VIII 

Peyote has not remained within the confines of the Plains culture area. 
Indeed, from the first days of its rapid spread, peyote has diffused to 
tribes of several culture areas. At the present time, the peyote ceremony, 
as pointed out by Wagner*’ is practiced in four distinct culture areas- 
Plains, North Mexican, Eastern Woodland, Southwestern—and in one 
intermediate culture area by the Mescalero Apache. 

In the spread of Lophophora Williamsii beyond the tribes of the plains, 
the vision appeal could not have exercised the same influence which it is 
assumed to have played in the Plains tribes, for, although visions are 
important in many Indian cultures, only in the Plains area was the vision 
quest fundamental enough to have suggested the linkage of this phase of 
the culture with the spread of peyote. The diffusion of peyote to so many 
other culture areas indicates that an ‘“‘underlying belief in the supernatural 
origin of visions” cannot, as Shonle postulates,** define the area of the 
probable spread of peyote. If, however, the spread of the peyote cult be 
viewed as resting fundamentally on the medicinal appeal of the plant, no 
‘“‘area of its probable spread’”’ can be suggested. 


IX 


An indication that the medicinal appeal of peyote is of fundamental 
importance is found when the native names of Lophophora Williamsii are 
examined. All of the tribes of the United States which use peyote and some 


«6 A Lipan peyote curing rite is described in a recent article (Morris E. Opler, The Use 
of Peyote by the Carrizo and Lipan A pache Tribes, American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, pp. 271- 
85, 1938). According to Opler, peyote was used principally as a curative rite among the 
Mescalero, and that the Lipan peyote ceremony took on a more “curative coloring” after 
contact with the Mescalero since doctoring is a recent innovation. 

47 Wagner, Entwicklung und Verbreitung. #8 Shonle, Peyote. 
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of the Mexican tribes understand and employ the term peyote. Some have 
naturalized the word into their own language. Both in the field and in the 
literature, I have found that the native, pre-peyote word for ‘“‘medicine” 
has often been applied to the cactus, sometimes retaining its original con- 
notation, sometimes losing it. The Delaware biisung, the Taos walena, the 
Comanche puakit, and the Omaha makan, are reported in the literature 
as terms formerly meaning ‘‘medicine,’’ but now signifying ‘‘peyote.’’*® 
Likewise, I have found that to designate “‘peyote,’’ the Kickapoo use 
naw-tai-no-nee and the Shawnee o-jay-bee-kee, both of which terms for- 
merly meant ‘‘medicine.’’ Thus, it seems that there is a wide-spread under- 
standing of Lophophora Williamsii as a great medicine. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that an Aztec word®® for 
peyote—ichpatl—means, according to an analysis by Reko, “‘wooly medi- 
cine”’ or “fleecy drug.”’ 

x 

A thorough consideration of the literature combined with field observa- 
tions indicates that the importance of peyote visions has been exaggerated 
out of its proper proportion. The fact that, when visual hallucinations do 
accompany peyote intoxication, they are of a fantastic nature has led to a 
great amount of emphasis being placed on their psychological interpretation 
and anthropological significance. Accounts of peyote visions among In- 
dians, however, are very rare; only a few having been reported in the 
literature. The rarity in the literature of these visions is in complete 
harmony with certain observations made in the field. Of the many Indians 
of all ages with whom I talked, only a few had ever experienced visions 
during peyote ceremonies. Everywhere among the Oklahoman tribes with 
which I worked I found the same disinterest in the peyote vision. There 
was no indication of the pursuit of visions during peyote ceremonies. 

One Indian informed me that visions were exceedingly rare and were a 
reward to old peyotists for faithfulness to the moral teachings of the 
religion. Still others insisted that it was “wrong” to use peyote and the 
peyote ceremony as a means of obtaining visions. Petrullo®' found the 
same feeling among the Delaware, and part of Wilson’s teachings were: 


Keep your mind on peyote and don’t think about other people around you or any- 
thing outside. Look at peyote and the fire all the time and think of it. Sit quiet and 
do not move around or be uneasy. Then you will not get sick [nauseated] or see 


*® Petrullo, Diabolic Root; Parsons, Taos Pueblo; La Barre, Peyote Cult; Gilmore, Uses of 
Plants. 
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visions. Visions and nausea are signs of bad self-adjustment to the proper religious 
attitude.” 
XI 

In conclusion, an evaluation of the relative importance of the peyote 
vision and of the medicinal and tonic properties of Lophophora Williamsii 
in relation to the diffusion and tenacity of the peyote cult may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The peyote vision is incidental and of little significance, as shown 
by the following considerations: 

(a) peyote visions are relatively rare; 

(b) peyote visions are not sought, but are often avoided as wrong; 

(c) proselytes almost without exception neglected the mention of 
visions as an appeal; 

(d) early writers did not, as a rule, emphasize peyote visions; 

(e) peyote has not confined itself to the Plains culture area, but 
has spread to other areas where the vision was of little impor- 
tance in adult life. 

2. The therapeutic and tonic properties of peyote are fundamental and 
of primary importance, as indicated by the following considerations: 

(a) all proselytes stressed the curative powers of the plant, some- 
times to the exclusion of all other virtues; 

(b) most early writers mention the panacean uses of peyote; 

(c) most early peyote leaders were converted through a cure; 

(d) peyote is widely used in daily life and in the peyote ceremony 
as a medicine and stimulant, and has been shown to possess 
actual therapeutic possibilities; 

(e) the curing rite is an important part of many peyote ceremonies; 

(f) peyote origin myths are built upon the theme of the remarkable 
therapeutic and tonic powers of the plant; 

(g) the use of the words meaning “medicine”’ for “peyote” in many 
tribes signifies a deeply rooted and general understanding of 
peyote as a medicine. 
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REPORT 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Soceity was held January 24, 1938 at 
the American Museum of Natural History. New York City. The following report of the 
Secretary was read and adopted: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Membership: 
1937—Life members 15, members 128, fellows 124, affiliates 3. . 270 
1938—Life members 16, members 142, fellows 115, affiliates 4. . 277 


(As of the date of this report.) 

Although 27 members and fellows were added during the year, the net change in total 
membership, an increase of seven, was slight, owing to the fact that a considerable number 
were removed from the rolls as a result-of resignations, transfers, or being dropped. A consider- 
able number of fellows have changed status to membership, so that the members’ group now 
greatly outnumbers that of fellows. This is a healthy change which it is hoped will increase, 
since it makes the publication program secure. 

Two members became life members during the year. The Society lost through death Felix 
Warburg, a life member for many years. 


Meetings: 


Regular meetings of the Society were held at the American Museum of Natural History. 
Programs presented were: 

March 22, 1937. Ethnology of the Columbia River Sahaptin. Verne F. Ray. 

April 26, 1937. Disintegration in Pueblo Culture. Leslie A. White. 

October 25, 1937. Evolution of the State among Madagascan Peoples. Ralph Linton. 

November 22, 1937. Some South American Problems. Robert H. Lowie. 

January 24, 1938. Psycho-Economic Factors in the Culture of the Pilaga Indians (South 
America). Jules Henry. 


Publications: 


Volume 17 of the Publication, Caddoan Texts by Gene Weltfish, has been distributed. The 
Editor reports that delay in preparing Arapesh by R. Fortune for the printer may make it 
advisable to substitute some other volume, preferably Tsimshian Songs by M. C. Barbeau, as 
the 1937 issue or Volume 18, and hold the Arapesh for 1939 issue. This suggestion has been 
turned over to the Executive Committee for approval. 

The issuance of an annual series of Monographs of the American Ethnological Society 
has been placed in the hands of a Board of Editors, composed of Clark Wissler, Chairman, 
A. I. Hallowell, and Alexander Lesser. Notice of the new series and the requirements for sub- 
mission of manuscripts for the first or 1938 issue has been sent to all departments of anthro- 
pology and has appeared in the 1937 issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and A merican 
Antiquity. 

No circularization for sales of publications was carried out. The sales of Volume 18 have 
so far been a little below previous figures. A suggestion has been made for changing agencies 
for the handling of the Society publications. This suggestion will be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER LEssER, Secretary 


| 
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The following report of the Treasurer was read and referred to Ruth Benedict as Auditor. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 21, 1937 to January 21, 1938 


CURRENT FUND 


Balance, Corn Exchange Bank, January 21, 1937 $ 775.83 
Current funds, Bowery Savings Bank, January 21, 1937 1,543.02 
Cash on hand, January 21, 1937. 4.03 


$2,322.88 


Receipts: 
Dues, 1936, members and fellows $ 27.00 
1937, members and fellows 1,565.30 
1938, members and fellows 62.00 
Affiliates... .. 6.00 
Life memberships 200 .00 
$1, 860.30 
Interest, Mortbon Corporation $ 89.25 
Bowery Savings Account 53.90 
$ 143.15 
Sales of publications, gross... 270.70 
Check issued, uncollected 10.00 
$2,284.15 
$4, 607 .03 
Expenditures: 
American Anthropological Association, dues $1, 234.50 
To permanent funds, life memberships. . . 200 .00 
J. J. Augustin, printing Volume 17 $ 834.11 
Shipping and packing charges 28.20 
$ 862.31 
G. E. Stechert Co., commissions. . . 71.79 
Shipping, Volume 17.. 66.75 
Credit, overpayment 1935, balance 58 .96 
$ 197.50 
Expenses of meetings, American Ethnological Society 17.65 
Printing, stationery 25.22 
Postage 20.39 
Clerical assistance 15.14 
Safety-deposit box, rent 6.60 
Supplies, phones, miscellaneous 2.35 
Bank charges, collections 78 
1936 uncollected check, drawn 5.00 


$2,587.44 
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Balance, Corn Exchange Bank, January 21, 1938. 609 .26 
Checks on hand, undeposited...... : 6.00 
Current funds, Bowery Savings Bank, January 21, 1938 1,396.92 
Cash on hand ; 7.41 


$2,019.59 


$4, 607 .03 


PERMANENT FUND 
Bonds of New York Mortbon Corporation $2,550.00 
Permanent funds, Bowery Savings Bank 1,350.00 
$3,900 .00 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER LESSER, Treasurer 


The Nominating Committee recommended that the present officers be reelected for a 
second year, and that the duties of the Secretary-Treasurer be divided, with the addition of 
a Treasurer for 1938. The slate presented follows: 


President: George C. Vaillant 

Vice-Presidents: Elsie Clews Parsons, George Herzog 
Secretary: Alexander Lesser 

Treasurer: Irving Goldman 

Editor: Franz Boas 

Directors: Clark Wissler, Ruth F. Benedict, Clarence L. Hay 


The Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for these nominees. 

A motion was passed, following the discussion of the previous year, to hold the annual 
meeting in November instead of January, the first of such meetings to be that of November 
1938; and to permit the Treasurer to bill members for the dues during December. 

Motions were passed approving the following changes in the Constitution of the American 
Ethnological Society (for the original wording, see AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Volume 19, 
1917, pp. 110-11): 

Article III, Section 3 (to read): 

“Fellows: Any person engaged in work in anthropology or any related science may be 
elected a fellow in the manner provided in Section 2 for the election of members. Fellows shall 
have all the rights possessed by members of the society, except as noted in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3.” 

Article IV, Section 3 (to read): 

‘All classes of members of the society shall receive free the American Anthropologist and 
all other publications of the American Anthropological Association which are distributed by 
that organization without charge to its meimbers, and shall become members of the American 
Anthropological Association, that organization consenting, without further payment of dues. 
The Board of Directors of the Society shall have the power to propose the manner and 
method of distribution of all publications of the Society now being issued or which may be 
issued at some future date; and such proposals shall be subject to the approval of the mem- 
bership at a regular meeting.” 
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A motion was then passed approving the proposal of the Executive Committee to dis- 
tribute the new series of Monographs of the American Ethnological Society without charge 
to members and life members only, and to charge all others a regular publication price. 

The reorganization of the Section in Anthropology of the New York Academy of Sciences 
was noted and discussed. Drs Vaillant and Benedict were appointed a committee to cooperate 
with the Section. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER LESSER, Secretary 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Social Organization of North American Tribes. Essays in Social Organization, Law, 
and Religion. Presented to Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown Upon the Occasion 
of His Accepting the Chair of Social Anthropology at Oxford University. Frep 
EGGAN (ed.). (xvii, 456 pp. $3.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 


The seven contributors to this volume were students of Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown (whose bibliography is included, pp. xv—xvii) during his five years at the 
University of Chicago. The essays, consequently, are of greater interest for their 
methodological and theoretical views than for their factual content. They should 
provide some index of Radcliffe-Brown’s influence upon social studies in American 
anthropology. 

The essentials of Radcliffe-Brown’s views are summarized in an “Introduction” 
(pp. vii-xii) by Robert Redfield. Radcliffe-Brown, it is said, is the first person to 
offer a “‘strictly non-historical scientific method, equipped with a self-consistent 
body of concepts and procedures for getting specific jobs done in relation to ultimate 
scientific objectives” (p. x). His “science” consists of “‘concepts,” “tentative guid- 
ing formulation,” and “classification of problems’? which are contrasted to the 
“analytic and nonconceptualized procedure of Boas” (p. xi) and which, through 
comparative studies, will some day produce sociological laws. The assumption that 
each part of society functions to produce an integrated, organic whole is basic. 

In the following essays, what concrete results have sprung from the stimulus of 
these doctrines? 

The first essay, “Some Problems of Social Organization” by Sol Tax (pp. 3-32), 
is largely a discourse on method. It brushes aside kinship formulations made by 
Lowie and others as lacking “coherence,” “depth,” ‘a general theory,” and a 
“knowledge of the intimate psychology or sociology of particular peoples or cul- 
tures” (p. 13). It illustrates what is considered proper method by disavowing lin- 
guistic, historical, or sociological causes and attempting to explain the Omaha and 
Crow kinship terminologies, especially in California (where Tax has evidently not 
worked and lacks the intimate knowledge of “every day facts of life in the par- 
ticular societies’ which he demands on p. 14), by reconciling twelve very general 
and unoriginal “rules” governing behavior between any kin. We fail to note in this 
essay either clarification of social problems or positive results. 

The next five essays (‘““The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System,” Fred 
Eggan, pp. 35-95; ““Kiowa-Apache Social Organization,” J. Gilbert McAllister, pp. 
99-169; “An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social Organization,” Morris E. Opler, 
pp. 173-239; “The Social Organization of the Fox Indians,” Sol Tax, pp. 243-82; 
“Eastern Cherokee Social Organization,’ William H. Gilbert, Jr, pp. 285-338) 
contribute, with varying degrees of accuracy’ and originality, solid facts based 


” 


1 See, e.g., Truman Michelson, Sol Tax on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, pp. 177-79, 1938). 
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largely on field work. Each has a very similar topical arrangement: kinship terms, 
patterns of kinship behavior, and social behavior at different periods in the life- 
cycle. If these essays are distinctive, it is in their liberal use of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
favorite, though not original, terminology (e.g., “function,” “reciprocal behavior,” 
“generation,” “duties and obligations,” etc) and in the scope and emphasis of their 
interest. 

That interest should center in certain segments of social behavior, especially in 
kinship terminology, is an unassailable matter of personal taste. If, however, 
the reader expects to find solid achievements of the kind heralded in the “Introduc- 
tion” he will be disappointed. No essay even attempts to give proof of the organic 
unity of the society described. Nevertheless, it seems to be assumed that each 
social practice is integrated in a total system of social behavior. This assumption 
harmonizes with the lack of interest in history and the statement that “in dealing 
with interrelations found in a social system, or the adaptations exhibited, a borrowed 
trait is just as good as one which is independently developed” (Eggan, p. 75). 
This indifference to history would be justified only if each practise were the only 
possible one within the whole. If, however, a practise could be radically altered with- 
out affecting the whole, it might be explainable not as a manifestation of some “gen- 
eral factor or principle” or “ ‘active agent’ behind the descriptive principle” (Eggan, 
p. 72) but solely as the result of diffusion. Evidently preoccupation with the theory 
of the organic unity of society has prevented Radcliffe-Brown or the present essay- 
ists from even raising the problem of whether practises could be altered and still 
function in the total society. 

Some of these essays also fall short of the complete analysis of social behavior 
that we are led to expect. Analysis of kinship behavior, important as it unques- 
tionably is in the societies, tends to monopolize attention at the expense of full study 
of factors regulating the behavior of non-kin. Moreover, attention to typical be- 
havior, epitomized in the ego chart, does not suggest that egos might behave very 
differently toward their kin if they differed in wealth, status as chief, warrior, or 
shaman, or in other social roles. Finally, we fail to see that the formulations in these 
essays have yet brought us closer to scientific laws or are more likely than other 
types of study to lead to such laws. 

Without reference to the promise of a new methodology, many readers will re- 
gret certain omissions in these essays. They will regret especially that, dealing 
with modern, acculturated, and more or less well documented tribes, the theoretical 
views of the writers have precluded serious attention to available history and that 
concern with standard behavior has largely prevented inclusion of material on indi- 
vidual differences. 

The foregoing remarks apply in varying degrees to the different essays. After all, 
none of the authors is in complete agreement with Radcliffe-Brown nor he with 
them. Opler’s study of the Apache, for example, is largely above reproach on all 
scores. It is a strikingly good piece of work from any point of view, providing a well- 
balanced picture of Apache society and including even much case material. Inci- 
dentally, it makes no protestations of methodological faith. 
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If some of these essays are disappointing when reviewed with reference to Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s theories, it is first because the hopes remain unfulfilled; second, 
because preoccupation with theoretical dogmas has caused omission of kinds of ma- 
terial valued by most anthropologists. On the other hand, they contain much sub- 
stantial fact. And to Radcliffe-Brown’s credit it should be said that in stimulating 
greater interest in certain phases of social organization, especially kinship, he has 
unquestionably brought about more intensive and better field investigation of these 
phenomena, even though we cannot concede that the essential concepts and 
methodology are uniquely his. 

“The Underlying Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture,” by John H. Provinse (pp. 
341-74), develops another phase of Radcliffe-Brown’s interest—primitive law. It is 
a useful summary of the social, legal, and religious sanctions of behavior, which 
are classified largely according to Radcliffe-Brown’s categories. As clarification of 
concepts is a cardinal point with Radcliffe-Brown’s followers, however, one is a little 
distressed to find that whereas pp. 344-65 describe “primary sanctions” which pro- 
tect group interests and pp. 365-70 describe “‘secondary sanctions” which protect 
individual interest, p. 371 states that “secondary sanctions are not really secondary 
at all, but are primary ones... . ” 

The final essay, ““The Place of Religious Revivalism in the Formation of the 
Intercultural Community on Klamath Reservation,” by Philleo Nash (pp. 377-442), 
is essentially historical and therefore strikingly unlike the previous essays. It would 
be difficult to find a better illustration of the value of history in giving the fullest 
meaning to the function of an institution. A well ducumented study, it explains 
revivalism as a phenomenon of deprivation occurring “‘within the framework of 
either acceptance or rejection of values and skills associated with white culture” 
(p. 442). 

JuLian H. STEWARD 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Petroglyphs of Oregon. L. S. CRESSMAN. (University of Oregon Monographs, Studies 
in Anthropology, No. 2. 78 pp., 6 pls., 52 figs., 22 maps, chart. Eugene: Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1937.) 


This is the third of a youthful but promising series concerned with the anthro- 
pology of this little known region. Following the objective, scientific method of 
descriptive recording with mapped distributions of design elements instituted by 
Steward (Petroglyphs of California and the Adjoining States), Cressman’s careful 
and worthwhile contribution fills the gap between the Columbia River and the 
northern limit of Steward’s study. The paper is primarily concerned with distribu- 
tions, thus minimizing the dangers attendant upon interpreting petroglyphs as 
records whose “‘messages’”’ may be “read and translated.” 

The introduction is concerned with terminological matters, the definition and 
listing of design elements and a statement of the problem. A pictograph is defined 
as “any design applied by the medium of pigment”’ and a petroglyph as “any de- 
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sign cut into the rock either in silhouette or as a solid figure.’”” The term “combined 
design’”’ denotes a combination of the two media. Part I describes some 60 sites as 
regards location, their classification as a petroglyph or pictograph site, and lists the 
types of design elements for each. Part II contains a discussion of the distribution 
of sites with a map showing pictograph, petroglyph, and “‘combined design”’ site 
locations. Part III discusses design elements in the order of numerical frequency of 
occurrence. Maps show the distribution of single design elements within the terri- 
torial limits of Oregon. Parts IV and V are short treatments of possibilities of inter- 
pretation and chronology. 

Cressman concludes by defining four areas: (1) the Willamette Valley petro- 
glyph area of primitive and widespread design types; (2) the southeastern Oregon 
petroglyph area, and extension of the Great Basin type; (3) the north-central 
Oregon pictograph area, apparently intrusive from the east; (4) the Klamath Basin, 
a petroglyph and pictograph area, distinguished from the north-central pictograph 
area because of the use of one paint to outline another. 

A separate treatment dealing with interpretations is planned for a future date. 

RoBert F. HEIZER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Fort Belknap Assiniboine of Montana: a Study in Culture Change. Daviw Rop- 
NICK. (125 pp. New Haven: Author, 1938.) 


Adventure on Red River. Report on the Exploration of the Headwaters of the Red River 
by Captain Randolph B. Marcy and Captain G. B. McClellan. GRANT FOREMAN 
(ed.). (xxxi, 199 pp., illus. $2.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937.) 


Red Cloud’s Folk: a History of the Oglala Sioux Indians. Gzorce E. Hype. (xi, 331 
pp., front., 2 maps. $3.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937.) 


Dr Rodnick has presented the material on the Fort Belknap Assiniboine in 
three parts. The first two sections, or about half the volume, deal with the historical 
data and the aboriginal culture. The third section discusses the economic problems 
on the reservation and the conflicts arising during the process of adaptation to white 
culture. 

The historic and ethnographic sections are a welcome addition to the relatively 
small amount of material available on the Assiniboine. Hitherto Lowie’s early paper 
(in Vol. 4 of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, published in 1910) and Denig’s report written about 1854 but only recently 
published (in the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology) 
have been the principal sources. In addition to fully utilizing these Rodnick has 
made an exhaustive search of historical documents and obtained valuable new ma 
terial directly from informants on the reservation. Thus not only is there much more 
ethnographic information now available, particularly on the religious and social 
organization, but every opportunity was taken to check and emend previous in- 
vestigations. The result is a well-rounded ethnography as complete as present con- 
ditions will permit. 
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The willingness of the Assiniboine to absorb an alien culture, noted from the 
time of their earliest contacts with the Cree, has been characteristic of their rela- 
tions with the whites. In spite of strict disciplinary measures in the schools and 
prohibitions against harmless dances, which naturally tended to dampen enthusi- 
asm, white culture seems to have remained the sine quo non. Problems arising in the 
current process of adjustment appear to be engendered by a sense of failure to be- 
come white rather than through conflict between tenaciously held aboriginal beliefs 
and forcibly imposed foreign patterns. Such failure often invokes a resentful, anti- 
social attitude quite comparable to that found among many white groups living in a 
marginal economy. 

The present situation is effectively illustrated by a wealth of case material sup- 
plemented by data on economic conditions, disbursements of loans and rations, 
population statistics, educational curricula, and similar records. The economic 
potentialities, or rather lack of them, on the reservation are clearly presented. Vacil- 
lation between agriculture and grazing economies seems almost inevitable, for 
neither is well adapted to the land. It is possible that more reliance upon the 
natural products of the region, all of which did not disappear with the buffalo, 
might bring more real prosperity to the community than dependence on a money 
economy to provide stale store bread and jello. 

This collection and collation of Assiniboine material is an important contribu- 
tion to the history and ethnography of a relatively little known Plains tribe. The 
presentation of reservation conditions in the light of historic data should empha- 
size the necessity for a knowledge of aboriginal backgrounds prior to the adoption 
of administrative policies. Sociologists and psychologists will likewise find much 
pertinent data on the stresses which inevitably arise during a period of cultural 
assimilation. 

With the publication of this new edition of Captain Marcy’s journal the valu- 
able description of the Comanches (pp. 154-77), who inhabited the upper Red 
River country in 1852, is made generally available. Mention is made of Wichita, 
Kiowa, Quapaw, and other tribes, but little ethnographical data is offered except for 
brief descriptions of Wichita villages (pp. 37, 162) and an illustration of a village 
(p. 128). A contemporary map of the upper Red River country giving the locations 
of various villages and tribal territories is included. 

Red Cloud’s Folk is a history of one of the Teton Sioux tribes, the Oglala, from 
the period of early migration from the headwaters of the Mississippi until the time 
their identity was lost on the reservation. Information obtained from the Indians 
has been carefully correlated with a detailed study of the early sources, with the 
result that we are given an interesting and consecutive narrative which is illustrative 
of Indian-colonizer-trader-soldier relationships on the Plains. 

NATHANIEL KNOWLES 
NEW HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 
Navajo Shepherd and Weaver. GLanys A. REICHARD. (xviii, 222 pp., 15 pls., 25 figs. 
$3.75. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1936.) 


This is the second of Dr Reichard’s studies of Navaho weaving and its human 
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environment. In the first, Spider Woman, the author gave a narrative account of 
her experiences as an adopted member of a Navaho family and an apprentice 
weaver. The second might be called a technical supplement to the other, a manual 
of weaving as practised by the Navaho today. By no means drily factual, it is in- 
tended primarily for weavers and students of weaving. It is a compendium of the 
Navaho lore of the loom. 

Dr Reichard is the sixth person to make a major contribution (quantitatively 
speaking) to this general topic. Matthews, Hollister, Pepper, James, Amsden, pre- 
ceded her; each doing what he considered a pretty comprehensive study. They, 
being men, almost necessarily wrote as observers of this feminine craft, and their 
writings have the weakness, the omissions, of the by-stander’s version of what 
happened. Dr Reichard, a woman, first of all learned to weave, then wrote about 
it as a weaver. We have long known how Navaho weaving looks; now, thanks to 
her, we know how it feels. She writes of the labor, the errors and frustrations and 
minor triumphs that lie behind the finished product on which her male predecessors 
fixed their admiring eyes. 

Weaving in the best of circumstances is beset with problems scarcely apparent 
to the observer. As practised by the Navaho, it bears the additional burden of a 
harsh environment and a primitive implementation. Understanding them, we can 
better appreciate the achievement of the many generations of weavers who worked 
out the procedure to which Dr Reichard fell heir when she became a “Navaho” 
weaver. Only a subjective study such as this can supply that third-dimensional 
quality essential to a full and true picture of any craft. 


CHARLES AMSDEN 
SOUTHWEST MusEUM 


Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana. E11 Lity. (xiii, 293 pp., 88 pls. Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society, 1937.) 


In the preface of this de luxe archaeological report Mr Lilly very modestly set 
forth the real purpose of his book: 


The object in writing . . . was to interest more of the people of Indiana in the relics of 
our vanished predecessors, and to stimulate inquiry into the prehistory and archaeology of our 
state. The pursuit of this subject has led the author along such pleasant paths that he is 
desirous of sharing them with others. 


Because the reviewer spent a few seasons directing excavations in the Hoosier 
state before Mr Lilly became actively interested, he wishes to point out the debt 
archaeology, as well as anthropology as a whole, owes to Mr Lilly because of his 
enthusiastic response toward assisting in the solution of many scientific problems 
in the northern Mississippi Valley. 

The story told by Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana is just as entertainingly 
written as the format suggests. It combines modern scientific viewpoints relative 
to the migrations of man to America, his possible origin and antiquity (Chap. 1). 
In the tentative outline of the prehistory of Indiana (Chap. 2) Mr Lilly touches 
upon controversial subjects and cleverly sublimates the theories of all. Any dif- 
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ference of opinion that might exist between the author and specialists in the field 
is of such a nature that even the professionals are divided as to the correct solution. 
The abundant use of footnotes not only clarifies details, but gives credit to everyone 
who has contributed anything to the archaeology of the state. 

The second chapter (pp. 21-36), which deals with the prehistory of Indiana, 
should be read by all archaeologists interested in the complex problems of cultural 
variations in this mound area. The author has carefully summarized and remark- 
ably simplified the classifications without detracting from the important element 
traits which are used as a basts for segregating these prehistoric variations. 

Chapter 3 contains a description of some of the outstanding prehistoric sites 
within the state. Here the author reviews and interestingly sums up the original 
dry field reports. An excellent guide for the expansion of state and local parks and 
presentation of important stations is thus effected. 

The remaining seven chapters describe, classify, and illustrate various types of 
artifacts from the entire state. 

The eighty-eight illustrations are reproduced by a recently developed deep- 
etched lithographic method from prints made by an experienced photographer. 
The arrangement of specimens on these plates is unusual and attractive. For ex- 
ample, discoidals (p. 157) are mounted around the picture of a carved shell gorget 
showing the use of these stones. Carved tobacco pipes (p. 199) are placed on 
a pressed specimen of Nicotiana attenuata. Other specimens are on white sand, bear 
robes, tree sections, old archaeological survey maps, etc. 

Another important contribution is the extensive bibliography on Indiana pre- 
history. Mr Lilly began its compilation many years ago, as it was first published in 
May 1932. In its present form it is considerably enlarged and revised. All general 
publications are first listed. Then under each county within the state—alpha- 
betically in order—appear pertinent publications arranged by authors. 

This book combines general as well as specific topics dealing with the prehistory 
of Indiana. It is neither too detailed nor yet so general that students lose the full 
significance. It can serve as a source for the more detailed archaeological reports 
and will appeal especially to those interested in the general problems within the 
mound area. The author’s purpose is adequately fulfilled. 

FRANK M. SETZLER 
Untrep States NATIONAL MusEuM 


A Concise Blackfoot Grammer Based on Material from the Southern Peigans. C. C. 
UHLENBECK (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Niuewe Reeks, Deel 41. 
240 pp. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappig, 1938). 


The present full length grammar is a valuable document in a series of important 
Blackfoot contributions which include special grammatical papers,' dictionary,” and 


1 The following were published in the same series as the work now reviewed: Flexion of 
Substantives in Blackfoot, 1913; Some General Aspects of Blackfoot Morphology, 1914; Philolog- 
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texts.? The author records all the details of Blackfoot grammar which he was able 
to find—really, a very full roster. But his presentation of these details is not eco- 
nomical. Thus, a dozen different symbols represent vowels where only three sym- 
bols are needed. When a linguist makes more distinctions than a language makes, 
there is naturally some duplication in the use of different symbols.‘ Again, the 
symmetry of Blackfoot word and stem classes is somewhat obscured by the intro- 
duction of Indo-European categories and metaphors from physics. 

Now it would have been possible for the author to have said we have three 
vowel phonemes, with such and such phonetic characteristics of each (while most 
Algonquian languages have four or more vowels); we have only one type of para- 
digm in which both prefixes and suffixes are employed (Micmac lacks this type and 
instead has paradigms with suffixes but no prefixes, but most Algonquian languages 
employ both the Blackfoot type and the Micmac type); we can compare the his- 
torical stratum in which assibilation of -t- occurs with the time when original -ki- 
became assibilated to -ksi- (while in a scarcely less common development, -s- pre- 
cedes -t- and -k-)—and so on. In this way the main features of Blackfoot would 
be brought into clear relief and the marginal details subordinated. The danger, of 
course, is that unproductive details might be lost in the shuffle. In Professor Uhlen- 
beck’s work each detail is given equally loving attention, whether applying to a 
few words or to every word in the language. 

For historical interest, it is often the very unproductive features which have 
greatest relevancy. Thus, Blackfoot is shown to have ablaut in reduplicative syllable 
(nis6 four, naniso eight, p. 7) which is also rare in Fox but highly productive in 
Shawnec. This phenomenon may have served as the prototype from which the pan- 
Algonquian ablaut of initial syllable vowels, without reduplication, was derived by 
haplology; then Blackfoot ‘“‘napui-, nap- standing, a variant of nipui-, nip- standing” 
(p. 7) would be explained as having for underlying forms *nanipui-, *nanip-. So also, 
the fact that Blackfoot compounds are either endocentric or exocentric will prove 
strategic in historical reconstruction. In the grammar, as presented, these relevant 
data are not slighted; the author’s purpose is accomplished: his work does indeed 


ical Notes to Dr. J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong’s Blackfoot Texts, 1915; A Survey of the Non- 
pronominal and Non-formative A fixes of the Blackfoot Verb, 1920. 

? Also in the same series (with R. H. van Gulik): An English-Blackfoot Vocabulary, 1930; 
A Blackfoot-English Vocabulary, 1934. 

3 Also in the same series: Original Blackfoot Texts, 1911; A New Series of Blackfoot Texts, 
1912. 

* Our increased understanding of phonemes since 1911 removes the presumption that the 
“vacillation” in Uhlenbeck’s orthography reflects error in hearing. See Truman Michelson’s 
review of Uhlenbeck’s Original Blackfoot Texts (American Anthropologist, Vol. 13, pp. 326- 
30, 1911. Michelson’s technical strictures are nonetheless justified. Like Uhlenbeck, Michelson 
had direct field experience with Peigan Blackfoot; the present reviewer has heard only North 
Blackfoot. Where the latter’s field notes disagree with Uhlenbeck’s recording, dialectic dif- 
ference rather than lack of accuracy may be suspected. 
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advance the day when a comparative grammar of the entire Algonquian stock will 


be possible.® 
C. F. VoEGELIN 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 


Tseh So, a Small House Ruin. Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. (Preliminary Report.) 
DoNnALD D. BRAND, FLORENCE M. HAWLEY, FRANK C. HIBBEN, et. al. (Anthro- 
pological Series, University of New Mexico, Vol. 2, No. 2, Albuquerque, 1937.) 


This is more than a report on the initial excavations at Tseh So. It is obviously 
an introduction to future investigations planned by the University’s Department of 
Anthropology for its General Field Session, a summer course offering students prac- 
tical field experience. 

The “Introduction” (pp. 17-37), by Dr Brand, presents the scheme of the report; 
the history of research in Chaco Canyon from Spanish and Mexican times to “the 
modern period,” beginning in 1920, and includes a check list of place names in and 
near the Chaco. {n this summary, which shows what a magnet the Chaco Canyon 
ruins have long been and how little of scientific worth has been published about 
them, the author corrects several oft-repeated errors concerning observations made 
before “the modern period” and then echoes a few of his predecessor’s misconcep- 
tions and even misstatements regarding more recent studies. 

Next follows the report on Tseh So. Part I, “The Natural Landscape” (pp. 39- 
65), also by Brand, considers the location of the ruin together with the geology of 
Chaco Canyon, the latter’s climate and water supply, its biota, and its natural re- 
sources including vegetable, mineral, shells, and animal. 

Part II, “The Site and the Excavations” (pp. 67-84), by Frank C. Hibben, 
identifies Tseh So as a Pueblo II ruin. Beneath it were the remains of a Pueblo I 
structure and beneath the latter, a Basket Maker III pithouse. Portions of the first 
two were excavated. A beam fragment from Tseh So gave the date A.D. 922 plus. 
Surely, as the author says, a more instructive site for excavation by a student group 
could not have been found. 

Part III, “Summaries and Conclusions,” includes: (1) “Summary of Pottery 
from Tseh So” (pp. 85-87) and (2) ‘‘Succession of Chaco Canyon Masonry Types” 
(pp. 88-89), by Florence M. Hawley; (3) “Stone and Other Artifacts” (pp. 90-99), 
(4) “Mammal and Bird Remains” (pp. 101-106), and (5) ““Vegetable Remains” (pp. 
107-11), all by Hibben; (6) “Subsistence” (pp. 112-14), by Brand; (7) ““The Place 
of Tseh So in the Chaco Canyon Culture Pattern” (pp. 115-19), by Hawley. With 
so many cooks in the kitchen, it is only natural that some of the pudding’s ingredi- 
ents should be doubled. Data presented in earlier sections are repeated here. 
The “Bibliography” (pp. 120-33), compiled by Brand, “‘is a combined working 


5 Dr. Uhlenbeck requests that the following corrigenda to his paper be noted. Page 14, 
lines 27: add “The independent word for nose is moxksisfs.” Page 20, last line, and page 21, 
line 1: cancel asétsiksko and its translation, and read “‘is based on a word” (instead of “are 
based on words”). Page 138, line 3: read “‘the loss of the ?” (instead of “the loss of the k”). 
Page 142, line 27: read “om4 pokdna” (instead of “‘om{ pok4i”). Page 183, line 18: insert be- 
fore we “today.” 
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and general bibliography pertaining to various phases of research in the Chaco 
Canyon area.” It is the most comprehensive yet published. 

In addition there are three apendices: I. ‘Floor Deposition and Erosion in Chaco 
Canyon” (pp. 134-39) and II. “‘Burials from Mound 50 and Mound 51” (pp. 140- 
62, with summary of published data from other ruins and comments thereon), both 
by Donovan Senter; III. “The Refuse Dump of Mound 50” (pp. 163-72), by Dr 
Hawley. A ‘‘Working Bibliography for the Appendices” appears on pages 173-74. 

This preliminary report finds its title, and much of its subject matter, in field- 
work of the General Field Session during August, 1936. Its usefulness, however, is 
greatly increased by inclusion of the results of related researches by the senior 
author and his associates. Other investigators may not agree with all the deduc- 
tions offered; a few may even question some of the data, especially when these obvi- 
ously have been too hastily considered. For instance, the pithouse which Douglass 
dates A.D. 777 should be classed as Pueblo I' rather than Basket Maker III, as 
stated (p. 115). And the skeletons exhumed by Pepper are in the American Museum 
of Natural History, not the United States National Museum (p. 143). 

The reports certain to follow this one will be awaited by all students of South- 
western archaeology and especially by those interested in Chaco Canyon. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the university editors will find it possible henceforth to use a 
somewhat larger type and paper of greater opacity. One may properly question 
whether savings realized by employing 8-point type, inadequately leaded and in 
full-page lines, compensates for the undeniable loss of readers. In the number before 
us, for example, the reviewer was unable to read more than three or four pages at a 
sitting. And he is not alone in his protest against an editorial trend of the day. 
Ten-point type, leaded, is more expensive but authors and editors will be rewarded 
by a larger audience whenever it is used. 


NEIL M. Jupp 
UnrTep States NATIONAL MusEuM 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Die Mexikanische Bilderhandschrift Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca: die Manuscripte 
46-58** der Nationalbibliothek in Paris. Teil I: Die Bilderschrift nebst U bersetzung. 
KONRAD THEODOR PREUSS AND Ernst MENGIN. (Baessler-Archiv, Beitrige zur 
Vélkerkunde, Vol. 9. 104 pp., 25 pls., figs. RM25. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1937.) 
Early in the twelfth century the great unified political state and civilization in 
central and eastern Mexico called Tollan underwent a train of misfortunes and sank 
into a dark age of disintegration, petty wars, emigrations, and wandering groups 
that is one of the greatest mysteries and challenges confronting the cultural anthro- 
pologist and cultural historian of the Americas. For surely the roles of anthro- 
pologist and historian in the field of understanding aboriginal American culture (or 
cultures) cannot long be kept distinct. More and more we have to take into account 
a view of American cultures that has historical depth, and only by so doing will the 


1 Neil M. Judd, Two Chaco Canyon Pit Houses (Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution 
for 1922, 1924), p. 409. 
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bewildering wealth of detail accumulated by ethnographers, archaeologists, lin- 
guists, folklorists, reveal its significance and shape itself into a clear picture It 
should already be rather evident that a good many roads on the cultural map of 
America, though not of course all roads, lead to Mexico. And the cultural anthro- 
pologist, though in his restricted field of interest he may be concerned mainly with 
some particular culture far from that area, can hardly help wondering what this 
upheaval in a great settled civilization, numbering its millions, neighbor and sharer 
with the Mayan culture but much more in contact with the north, did to affect his 
grasp of the deeper meanings of things within his own field. It must have had many 
repercussions near and far. 

Perhaps the most important and extensive Aztec chronicle, except the Annals of 
Quauhtitlan, that throws some light on this period is the Historia Tolteca-Chichi- 
meca, now for the first time completely and reliably translated directly from and 
printed parallel with the original Nahuatl text. To Messrs Preuss and Mengin, the 
authors of this magnificent and scholarly work, all students of American culture 
are most indebted. The Historia was set down in Nahuatl written in the Latin 
alphabet not long after the Conquest, from a deposit of local history partly trans- 
mitted orally and partly fixed in a set of pictures, maps, and hieroglyphs, published 
in the book on twenty-five plates. It is known that these Aztecs (using this term in a 
general sense), the inheritors of what remained of Toltec culture, were historically- 
minded, and kept local annals with great care. The historical value of such annals 
has, I feel, been rather underestimated than the reverse. These Aztec writings are in a 
way similar to the Chilan Balam books of the Maya, but, I should say, much more 
extensive and rich. The historical implications of the tale told in the Historia are 
not for this review to say; they need to be dug for, but they are there. Very many 
sidelights are thrown on early Mexican culture: here are old customs, songs, rituals, 
prayers belonging to the ancient cult of the Great Spirit or Ipalnemoani, which was 
the religion of Quetzalcoatl that may have preceded the Aztec pantheon. The trans- 
lation is on the whole excellent; and considered simply as a linguistic feat it is a 
colossal achievement. It is translation of the most difficult kind, with most of the 
difficulties surmounted in masterly fashion. It is not always as literal as it could be, 
though this may mean a gain in readability. Thus “centecpantli yn altepetli yn 
ima yn icxi mochiuhticac ym toltecatli yn iyapo yn itetepo cattca” is rendered 
“Zwanzig Quartiere gab es, die die Siedlung der Tolteca ausmachten;” but read 
rather “one palace-city extended its hands and feet which were the Toltec munici- 
palities.”” This is not said in a carping spirit, for such matters are minor; the re- 
viewer realizes that he could not have done so well, and in his own translations from 
the same manuscript has been more widely in error than these scholars, who have 
evidently spent many years in research, and have brought a wealth of learning in 
Mexican antiquity to bear on their task. It is said rather in the hope that more 
workers in this field may be stimulated to use linguistic tools, and to realize that 
there exists an old American literature that has things to tell us. 


B. L. WHORF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Origins of the Tainan Culture, West Indies. SVEN Loven. (ix, 697 pp., 19 pls., 1 map. 
$11.00. Géteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1935.) 


This weighty volume is far more than a translation of Lovén’s 1924 work: Ueber 
die Wurzeln der Tainischen Kultur, the text has been brought up to date to conform 
with the results of researches published during the intervening decade, and one 
hundred and sixty pages more have been added upon the topics of ‘‘Social Condi- 
tions,” “Burial Customs,” and “‘Religion.’’ Unfortunately the recent revolutionary 
discoveries of Rainey and Rouse in Puerto Rico and Haiti, as yet published only 
in very sketchy notices, were not available to Lovén; he admits in private cor- 
respondence that these will somewhat modify his conclusions. Also he has never had 
the opportunity to study the large Antillean archaeological collections in this 
country. 

The book is virtually a requisite for all research in the field of Antillean archae- 
ology. Apparently every work with any bearing upon the subject, especially the 
oldest historical sources, has been digested, and the footnote references are multi- 
tudinous. Each cultural element, tangible archaeological object or trait, is treated 
exhaustively; its resemblances and possible connections traced throughout the 
Americas; and conclusions as to its point of origin, development and migration 
reached. Although the “Proper Tainan Culture”’ is limited to the islands of Puerto 
Rico and Espafiola (Haiti and Santo Domingo), the cultures of all the Antilles 
and parts of the adjacent mainland are included in the study. 

With this method of treatment, conclusions as to cultural origins are naturally 
scattered throughout the book, but especially considered in the first chapter on 
“Tmmigrations and Indian Elements’”’ and summarized in forty pages at the end. 

Lovén believes that there were no pre-Arawak migrations from South America, 
but some from Florida to the Greater Antilles: the Siboney, from the western and 
southern coasts of Florida, to Cuba, and a related culture to Espafiola; another stone 
culture came from Georgia, probably by way of the Bahamas, to the Virgin Islands. 
These were on a pre-pottery horizon, and introduced rude flint cultures of late 
Paleolithic aspect. The Island Arawak populated the Antilles by waves from their 
original homes around Trinidad and Paria, Venezuela, at a rather remote period 
when this culture was relatively simple. Many important features of continental 
Arawak culture had not then been developed. 

He holds the old theory of an originally wide-spread “Archaic” pottery culture; 
pottery of which type, mainly wide-mouthed vessels, was carried from South 
America by the early Arawak emigrants. Later they developed “vaulted” vessels 
and painted pottery in the Lesser Antilles and Puerto Rico. At first they had only 
celts but axes were introduced later. 

The Arawak of Puerto Rico and Espafiola, the Tainos, developed the highest 
Antillean culture, adopting some elements from the earlier Siboney. This Tainan 
culture later affected the Virgin Islands and the eastern part of Cuba. The culture 
of Jamaica always remained essentially archaic, little affected by later develop- 
ments and influences. Influences were constantly felt from the mainland: elements 
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such as high-backed seats and snuffing-tubes were adopted from the Colombian 
highlands, and other elements, generally those of higher cultural aspects, including 
the ball-game and the tongue-drum, from Yucatan. The ceramics were considerably 
influenced from Florida. 

The Arawak of the Lesser Antilles, the Igneris, did not achieve so high a plane of 
culture as the Tainos, and were more affected by later influences from South 
America. There is a close resemblance between the pottery of the Lower Amazon 
and that of the Lesser Antilles. The Carib conquest of these islands was at a very 
late date and had slight influence on the archaeology; most of the so-called Carib 
objects from the Lesser Antilles are Ignerian. The Carib hardly touched the Greater 
Antilles. 

Most of the above conclusions are orthodox or acceptable. The Floridian origin 
of the Siboney is not universally accepted as proved, as Lovén assumes. Regarding 
the influences from highland Colombia, Yucatan, and Florida, while he presents 
logical arguments, the problems need more intensive study by, or with the help of, 
archaeologists expert in these fields. The temporal horizon of each element on the 
mainland needs to be taken into consideration, as well as the negative evidence of 
the possible traits that were not transmitted. The greatest stumbling-block is the 
relative or absolute absence of the elements in the intervening regions. For instance, 
there seems to be no trace of Maya influence in Cuba, and the evidence of any trade 
between Cuba and Yucatan is of the slimmest nature. 

The format and typography, like those of all Swedish publications, are perfect; 
the English translation good on the whole but occasionally poor and confusing, 
with some orthographical errors. Although the table of contents is very detailed, 
such a large work needs an index. In addition to the voluminous footnote references, 
the bibliography should have been compiled at the end. 


J. ALpEN Mason 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


Les Indiens Uro-Cipaya de Carangas. A. METRAUx. (Journal, Société des Améri- 
canistes, n.s., Vol. 27, pp. 111-28, 325-415, 1935; Vol. 28, pp. 155-207, 337-94, 
1936.) 


The Uro-Chipaya occupy a region of about 100 square kilometers in one of the 
drabest and least productive parts of the Bolivian high plateau in the southern 
part of the Province of Carangas. The tribe in 1931 numbered “not more than 350 
individuals,” practically all of whom live at least part of the year in permanent 
habitations in the village of Chipaya. The principal purpose of the expedition, as 
stated by the author, was to recover what remains of the Uro language, fast dying 
out by reason of the encroachment of Aymara, Quichua, and Spanish. The fourth 
part of the report is devoted to a short discussion of the language and a vocabulary 
carefully annotated with respect to borrowed words. The first three portions of the 
report deal with ethnography of the Chipaya, with the greatest space given to 
religion and material culture. The point of view is predominantly that of com- 
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parative ethnography and the description procedes in most parts against a work- 
manlike background of bibliographic reference to the general cultural situation of 
the Andean plateau. 

As for material culture 
there is nothing in the present industry of these Indians which can be considered as properly 
belonging to them uniquely or as representing a survival of their former civilization. All their 
material goods are those known from ancient or modern Aymaras or of general provenience of 
the Indians of the Andean high plateau. . . . The interest of the Chipaya tribe therefore does 
not reside in their originality of material culture, but in the fact that their relative isolation 
has permitted them to retain many objects and techniques which have disappeared elsewhere. 
It is as a relict of the Inca rural life that they interest us and not as representatives of an iso- 
lated ethnic group (Vol. 28, p. 204). 

The same statement is applicable to all other aspects of the culture, except language, 
in the light of this report. 

Chipaya is located at an altitude of about 12,000 feet (3700 m.). The soil is fit 
for little but grazing sheep and llamas. Periodic inundations with crude impounding 
of water by man prevent the region from being an absolute desert. It is clearly a 
refuge area, with Aymaras occupying the more favorable territories on all sides. 
The village (or tribe) is divided socially, physically, and numerically into two almost 
equal parts, or sayas, which are not necessarily exogamous; the sayas function as 
two almost independent units; considerable rivalry exists among them, and they 
come together only at certain religious feasts and for political purposes concerned 
with the Bolivian government. One saya contains a subdivision, warta aylu. Métraux 
sees suggestions of the aboriginal Andean dual division (as exemplified at Cuzco) 
and the ayllu of Peru in this social organization. The tribe as a whole unites politi- 
cally under a corregidor (a comparatively recent office) and religiously in maintain- 
ing a church. Marriage takes place in the church; descent is patrilineal; marriage is 
matrilocal until the birth of the first child. Religion is essentially pagan, a few Span- 
ish phrases and Saints’ names representing the only influence of Catholicism. 

The affinities between Chipaya and Aymara, especially in the religious domain, are so close 
that we can consider the Uro of Carangas as the last representatives of the former civilization of 
the Bolivian puna... . If the “superstitions” of the Aymara and Chipaya are the same, they 
are preserved among the latter in a purer and more complete form (Vol. 27, p. 327). 
Many other Chipaya traits of pre-colombian Andean provenience, which we have 
no space to mention here, are discussed. 

One gathers, in short, from this report that the Uro-Chipaya culture represents 
one of the purest remnants of the rural culture of the Inca empire, and that the 
Uro have obtained most of this through contact with the neighboring Inca-ized 
Aymara. Practically nothing is said concerning the problem of the ultimate pro- 
venience of the Uro peoples themselves and the entire, somewhat mooted, question 
of their Arawak connections is referred to only in passing (Vol. 27, p. 402). The re- 
port is to be commended, especially for its meticulousness. 


Joun GILLIN 
STaTE UNIVERSITY 
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AFRICA 


Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande. E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. (xxv, 
558 pp., 33 pls., 9 figs. $7.50. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


As we delve more deeply into the problems of culture, society, and their relation 
to the individual it becomes increasingly plain that most of the ethnological reports 
now extant constitute little more than preliminary surveys. This book is an excel- 
lent example of the direction in which anthropological literature is now moving. It 
devotes five hundred and forty-four pages to a discussion of only certain aspects of 
Azande supernaturalism, and we must await the appearance of other volumes now 
projected to gain any picture of Azande existence as a whole or even orient this 
material to the rest of native life. However, we may feel confident that when these 
volumes have appeared we will have a more complete account of Azande life than 
of that of any other uncivilized people. Furthermore, this account will not be con- 
fused by sweeping generalizations about “‘primitive man.” 

Even without its companion volumes this book is of the utmost importance. It 
provides a datum point for the comparison and, in part, for the analysis of other 
African systems of supernaturalism. It also throws a flood of light upon the workings 
of the Azande mind. As the author repeatedly points out, this whole system of 
magic is a closed one, containing within itself the explanations for all failures and 
thus insulated from the impact of experience. Given his premises, the logic of the 
Azande magician is as perfect as that of a worker in non-Euclidian geometry. Lastly, 
it is a record of field work whose techniques could scarcely be better presented 
with convincing frankness. The author failed to get information on a2 very few minor 
points and says so with a candor which is reassuring. Every conclusion is supported 
by a wealth of case material and if there is any error it is on the side of overskepti- 
cism. 

RALPH LINTON 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom. I. SCHAPERA. (xiv, 326 pp., map. $7.00. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938.) 


Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe: a Study in Indirect Rule. C. K. MEEK 
(xvi, 372 pp., 2 maps. $6.00. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


Both these works are a further contribution to the cooperation of ethnological 
field work and the practical problems of British administration in Africa. Such works 
showing ‘“‘Anthropology in Action” have been familiar in the past decade, and are 
likely to increase in number and scope because of a growing interest in the practical 
application of ethnological method to problems of social and economic adjustment 
between Europeans and Africans. 

These works of Dr I. Schapera and Dr C. K. Meek deal respectively with the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate of South Africa and Nigeria in west Africa. Students 
who are unfamiliar with recent problems and methods of ethnology in relation to 
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administration will be helped by a perusal of general introductory works such as 
L. P. Mair’s Native Policies in Africa (London, 1936), and D. Westermann’s The 
African Today (London, 1934). 

Dr Schapera’s work is confined almost entirely to the presentation of a detailed 
summary of social structure and law among the Tswana. A future publication will 
deal with Tswana government and law as actually seen in practice: The work con- 
sists of a vast amount of well-classified factual material, beginning with detailed 
analysis of social structure, sources of Tswana law, and the principles of tribal con- 
stitution. Family law, the law of property, law of contract, and legal wrongs form 
the headings of succeeding chapters. The final chapter on procedure contains a 
valuable verbatim account of an actual trial, with questions and answers. Ap- 
pendixes deal with genealogical tables of Tswana royal families and lists of Tswana 
age-regiments. 

Dr Meek’s contribution follows a similar outline in which he presents an account 
of the history and environment of the Ibo tribe. A clear outline map is very helpful 
in locating the subtribes. Other chapters of importance deal with sacred sanctions 
of law, social and political structure, titles, age-grades, law and its administration, 
marriage laws, and laws of inheritance. 

The main difference of presentation employed by the two authors is shown in 
Meek’s final summary of the practical bearing of ethnological study on present-day 
problems of Ibo administration. British authorities have carried the principle of 
Indirect Rule to the highest point of its development; such rule is a breach by which 
people may pass from the old culture to the new. Meek gives a working definition 
and an explanation of what he means by Indirect Rule under which “the function 
of the controlling power becomes that of the teacher and trustee rather than that 
of a master and a dictator.” 

After completing an historical survey dealing with experiments in taxation and 
law court procedure, Meek asks what lessons of practical value can be gleaned from 
the ethnological data, considered in conjunction with historical events since the 
year 1900 A.D. 

Of primary importance is the subject of kinship grouping; this gives the basic 
unit of law and authority which is vested in a village council. Such a society, though 
emphasizing communal responsibility, gave scope for individual development. 
Native administration must continue to employ these basic structures. 

In the indigenous system of law notable families, priests, and titled men were of 
importance, but the Ibo system never favored an oligarchy based on wealth and 
title alone. Ibo law employed methods of retaliation and compensation as instru- 
ments for maintaining social equilibrium. Ibo law shows points of correspondence 
with the European system, but there exist many important divergencies in Euro- 
pean and Ibo attitudes toward witchcraft, adultery, theft, and homicide. 

In Ibo society communal respousibility through families and age-grades was 
stressed, but today the English conception of complete individual responsibility is 
being recognized in all Ibo courts. 
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Sanctions in Ibo society were religious and magical. The earth deity Ala was a 
guardian of morality, and the ancestral spirits too were custodians of conduct. 
Meek asks, “‘What will happen when the old standards decline?” but he foresees a 
natural and easy adjustment. He favors cultivation of judicial power among village 
councils, which should be regarded as at least preliminary courts or clearing houses 
from which the more serious cases can be passed on to European authority. Further 
research, especially on the system of land tenure, is necessary. 

Treatment of witchcraft presents a serious problem, for the Ibo concept regards 
the witch-doctor as a safeguartl against the anti-social use of magic, whereas, on 
the contrary, European law condemns and punishes with great severity the finding 
and execution of witches. 

For the future Meek predicts that the Ibo system of magical and religious sanc- 
tions will decline, and the law will tend to become more secularized. There is some 
fear that educated native lawyers will use their knowledge to exploit their own 
people, but care must be taken that superficial education does not destroy the 
loyalties that now unite an Ibo community. Educational systems must not neglect 
the training of women. 

Both Meek and Schapera have done well to avoid the mass of legislative details 
which have rendered certain works of this kind extremely tedious. Both authors 
have presented their data without asking the reader to follow a wearisome repetition 
of Parliamentary acts, reports, orders in council, and the amendments thereto. 

Borrowing from Lord Lugard’s preface to Meek’s work, one may say that the 
two volumes reviewed here are an exhaustive account of the social institutions and, 
in the case of Meek’s work, there is a description of the way in which anthropological 
knowledge was successfully applied to the solution of problems of administration. 


WILFrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD Museum OF NATURAL HIsTorRy 


OCEANIA 


Papuans of the Trans-Fly. F. E. WrcitaMs. (xxxvi, 452 pp., front., 19 pls., 36 figs., 
map. 30s. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


Mr Williams is to be congratulated on having carried through a remarkable and 
most difficult piece of work requiring an indifference to physical discomfort ap- 
proaching heroism, for the Moreland District of (British) Papua, formerly British 
New Guinea, extending from the Fly River to the Anglo-Dutch boundary, is one of 
the most unpleasant areas of the habitable globe. Mr Williams humorously, to one 
who has visited it, calls it a country “‘of few attractions.’’ A vast swamp in the wet 
season and for the most part parched waterless land in the dry, it has this advantage 
to the anthropologist that it has suffered little foreign and no direct missionary in- 
fluence. Nevertheless the country is difficult from the standpoint of anthropological 
study, for it is divided into a considerable number of language areas and small 
weak “tribal” groups which in the past have been disorganized by raiding parties of 
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the Tugeri (Marindanim) from beyond the Dutch border. To judge from the 
variation shown in their photographs these people may well be of mixed origin, and 
this view is developed in the introduction contributed by Haddon, who thinks that 
at least two strata can be determined. Whether this is so or not, they present certain 
cultura] peculiarities, namely the drinking of kava and the practice of sodomy, the 
latter especially in connection with the initiation of youths. In this volume it is 
the culture of the Keraki tribe that is in the main described. 

The majority of the population are rather small men of moderate build; the 
average height of 61 Keraki being 1.61 metres, average weight 113 lbs. and cephalic 
index 74.2. Williams gives measurements of other groups, in which the cephalic 
index varies from 72 to 75.2, and in one group, the Wiram, the stature reaches 1.67 
metres. With regard to Haddon’s two strata of population, it is worth noting that 
over the whole area westwards from the Oriomo River there is the legend that the 
original inhabitants lived in a tree without the knowledge of fire, from which condi- 
tion they were delivered by a hero who came from the north, who gave the people 
new food plants. All over this country the new elements of culture are associated 
with definitely nomad people. There is also a legend of two brothers, one who might 
perhaps be regarded as Papuan and the other as Melanesian, i.e., from the descrip- 
tion of their appearance. 

Kava drinking occurs not only among these Trans-Fly peoples but also among 
the Marindanim and the Masingara, while as Landtman points out it plays an im- 
portant part among the Kiwai in some of the ceremonies. It is also drunk in north 
New Guinea, at Astrolabe Bay and the Huon Peninsula.' It should be added that 
the Trans-Fly people have the bull-roarer, and initiation ceremonies. They also 
have a form of wooden digging stick with a geometrical form of ornament which 
superficially seems not very different from that of the area of the Fly estuary. 

In considering the culture of the Trans-Fly people it is to be remembered that 
according to Wirz (the authority on the Tugeri) the Tugeri consider the almost un- 
inhabited coastal area from the Bensbach eastwards to the Wasi-Kussa to be the 
home of their ancestors. Indeed they claim it as their own land, though this has not 
led them to attempt to settle there or prevented their exterminating as far as 
possible the wretched Trans-Fly natives of this area. They did, however, some- 
times make temporary settlements in this area. 

As already hinted the tribes are largely dialectical units, and tribal names are 
not village or district names. Socially the village is the ordinary unit, though a 
number may combine for feasts, especially initiation, and for raids. The Morehead 
area, including Keraki, is divided into three patrilineal groups forming two exog- 
amous moieties, which theoretically have faces of different shape, though Mr 
Williams could not confirm this. 

C. G. SELIGMAN 
Toor BALpon, Oxrorp, ENGLAND 


1 Haddon, Man, 1916, No. 87. 
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Moreover, the main objectives of the two works differ. While Steinen aimed, by 
meticulous analysis of decorative detail, to trace the historical development of the 
style, Mrs Handy’s primary purpose is to show the role of graphic art in native 
life. Though Marquesan art is largely a thing of the past, she achieves a vivid and 
sympathetic picture. 

The strength of the work is in this functional coordination, and in suggestion, 
rather than in historical analysis. When it comes to interpreting the designs, Mrs 
Handy suggests a number of sources in nature besides the two—human figure and 
the crisscross of plaited work—that Steinen regarded as primary. She also brings 
out a greater variety of other influences. Data assembled in support of these inter- 
pretations are rather meager. Yet Mrs Handy leaves the impression that while 
Steinen may well have brought out a fundamental process, he has hardly accounted 
for all of such a wayward growth as an art style. 

A final comparative section seems to overstress the possible influence of distant 
lands. Peru and Melanesia are suggested as sources of diffusion. Resemblances with 
Northwest Coast North America are attributed, tentatively and not convincingly, 
to voyages of Marquesans in American and European whalers. Resemblances even 
with China are mentioned, but are dropped non-committally. None of these pos- 
sibilities can be categorically dismissed. But at least the concluding emphasis on 
such long shots is out of character with the evidence for local specialization that 
pervades the body of the book. 


E. G. Burrows 
Hawa 


ASIA 


Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen. WOLFRAM EBERHARD. (437 pp. Helsingfors: 

Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia [Academia Scientiarum Fennica], 1937.) 

Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. WoLFRAM EBERHARD. (Desmond Parsons, tr.) 

(xiv, 304 pp. 10s.6d. London: Kegan Paul, French, Trubner and Co.) 

These two books are an extremely valuable contribution to a field of study 
hitherto hardiy cultivated. The 99 Chinese merry tales published in the original in 
Peking (1901) by Baron Guido Vitale belong for the most part to the category 
termed anecdotes and Schwénke by Dr Eberhard. A more significant contribution 
was the Narrations Populaires by Father Leon Wieger, published as Nos. 5 and 6 
of his Rudiments.’ The interesting volume entitled Chinesische Maerchen, published 
by Richard Wilhelm,* promises more than it really gives; there are comparatively 
few genuine fairy tales in this collection, most of the otherwise attractive stories 
are lacking those characteristics essential to this type of literature. 

About ten years ago a group of young Chinese folklorists started working the 
hitherto unexploited mine of Chinese folk tales and fairy tales. But not more than 
about 3000 stories have been collected in an area about as large as Europe excluding 
Russia. Nevertheless, Eberhard thinks that it is already possible to make an in- 


' Ho-chien-pu, 1903. 2 Jena, 1914. 
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ventory of the most important types of Chinese fairy tales, but he supposes that 
the boundaries of their distribution cannot be clearly drawn as yet. It appears that 
the Chinese folklorists devoted themselves chiefly to the task of collecting materials, 
which, of course, is the first step. Only one fairy tale, the story of Meng Chiang, has 
been studied in all its ramifications and transformations. The result is a book of 
three volumes: Meng Chiang nii ku-shih yen-chiu-chi, by Ku Chieh-Kang.* 

Dr Eberhard’s own investigations, which were enriched through material col 
lected and placed at his disposal by Mr Ts’ao Sung-yeh, are based upon contempo- 
rary folk tales, including such types as legends, drolleries, fables, and even anecdotes 
and stories. The motifs appear to be very constant, but their integration into a tale 
is comparatively variable. The creation of fairy tales has not yet died out in China. 

The author has been striving to eliminate all material coming from literary 
sources, even if the stories built up with it are living in the mouths of the people. 
This applies to anecdotes, legends, sagas, theatricals, and so-called “dead fairy 
tales” which are no longer known and told by the people. This limitation is, of 
course, very desirable, but also very difficult, and in many cases at the present stage 
of our research it will not be easy to draw the lines of demarcation very definitely. 
That matters very little. The principle is sound and the only one to follow. The 
elaborate typology gives 215 types of fairy tales and 31 types of drolleries 
(Schwanke). The author indicates every variant and transformation, and states his 
sources very carefully. He shows much acumen in demarcating the various types. 
A. Aarne’s scheme is only loosely adhered to. Among the Schwénke those of which 
Hsii Wén-ch’ang, the Chinese Owlglass, the Balbn Sang of the Lamaist lore are the 
most prominent. Dr Eberhard devotes about fifty pages to an inventory of stories 
connected with this famous name (see also Folk Tales and Fairy Tales, Nos. 116 
122, pp. 272-76). 

It is impossible to give an idea of the rich contents of both books in a brief re- 
view. The whole shimmering tissue of popular fiction woven by the Chinese mind, 
in which the very soul of that wonderful people reflects itself and into which it 
escapes from oftentimes too grim a reality, is spread out before us. Both books sup- 
plement each other, the one providing fascinating reading matter for hours of leisure, 
the other solving and putting problems for working time. Eberhard is right in looking 
for solution primarily in the area within the Great Wall. However, China, though 
far, far from owing everything to Buddhism, still has a considerable debt of grati 
tude to it. This is conspicuous in legends more than elsewhere. Take, for instance, 
the curious story of the Eighteen Lohans (7 ypen, p. 190, Type No. 131 = Folk Tales, 
No. 86, p. 242: ““How the Eighteen Lohans Became Immortal”). The reformed rob- 
ber is a well-known type of edifying story and we do not need look for outside im 
pulses for its conception. But here it seems to me that the very etymology of the 
word may have prompted the motif. Pali: arihan, explained by popular etymology 
as ‘‘foe-killer;’”’ >Sanscrit: arhan >Chinese (a-)lo-han is misinterpreted as sha-tse, 
“Killer of the robbers”’ (i.e., the passions incited by the senses), and also as meaning 
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the killing robber. The question whether a lo-han can sin at all is a favorite subject 
in disputations. It seems that the possibility of a double entendu has given rise to 
the legend. There are numerous instances of a similar type, but to point them out 
was not within the scope of the work. 

The conclusions Eberhard draws from his research are particularly interesting. 
He states that the assertion that fairy tales reflect the oldest tradition of a people 
is not true for China without qualification. Whereas the deluge version of 2000 years 
ago has almost all the motifs ofthe recent versions, the Meng Chiang legend in its 
form of 2500 years ago is toto coelo different from that of our own times. Fox stories, 
so characteristic for and preponderant in the literary tradition, do not play so 
important a part in folk lore (p. 373). The cow (buffalo), rather than the dragon, 
was the original deity of the rivers. 

Very remarkable is the attempt to assign the various types of tales to certain 
cultural areas. Eberhard distinguishes four areas of southern Chinese civilizations: 
coastal or Yiieh-civilization, southern or Ch’u-civilization, Tangut (or pro-Tibetan) 
civilization, and the more or less hypothetical Li-civilization. This calls, of course, 
for corroboration. 

In the last paragraph of his results, Eberhard deals with the fairy tales in their 
relations to stages of civilization. 

The significance of these two books lies in the fact that they lay, for the first 
time, a solid ground to build upon. That justifies the hope that the young author, 
who already has made his debut as a sinologue by his excellent studies in Chinese 
astronomy, will furnish us with more results of his thorough and methodical re- 
search. 

Figures designating the type of tales placed on top of the pages would have added 
to the convenience, and a more careful use of the German language to the pleasure 
of the reader. 


FERDINAND LESSING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


China at Work. Rupotr P. Homme . (x, 366 pp. 535 illus. $5.00. New York: John 
Day.) 


This is one of the books which for me it is a special pleasure to review. By a very 
strange coincidence the title of the book is identical with the title of an exhibition 
I put on in the Ethnological Museum in Berlin several years ago. I wonder how 
much more effective that exhibition would have been if I had had that book then 
at my disposal. 

Problems are lying in the street; one must only have the eyes to find them. The 
author, now, is one of those blessed persons who do have eyes. He has a mind for the 
significance of the insignificant. I recall with pleasure what the engineer and the 
simple workmen discovered in the exhibition just mentioned, when scanning the 
tools with the trained eyes of an expert. They never could stop wondering how the 
Chinese, with these simple and oftentimes rather crude tools could make such 
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elaborate things. From the way the tools were used they drew the most interesting 
conclusions, which had escaped me. I considered then the idea of starting a greater 
collection of utensils and implements than that we had in our museum, and to 
publish them; but now I am happy that I gave up that idea because I would not 
have been able to do it as intelligently as Mr Hommel has. 

This book is indispensable to any student of Chinese material civilization and of 
comparative ethnology, as well as to every curator of an anthropological museum 
which includes the Far East. 

I wonder what conclusions may be drawn from a comparative study of these 
implements? So far as I know, Paul Leser’s Westéstliche Landwirtschaft is the only 
attempt in this direction. Mr Hommel’s book gives ample material for further con- 
tributions to this fascinating field, in which the late Dr B. Laufer was such an out- 
standing representative. 

Most of the illustrations are good or at least sufficient, the drawings are a great 
help, measurements are given throughout, and an index facilitates the use of the 
rich material. 

Every curator.of Far Eastern collections should check his stock and complete it 
with the help of this book, if he can afford to do so, before it is too late. Western 
materials, tools, and machinery have already changed the situation, even in remote 
areas. But I think it is still possible to acquire good used objects (this is essential) 
at low cost. 


FERDINAND LESSING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Alishar Hiiyiik; Seasons of 1930-32; Part IIT. HANS HENNING VON DER 
OsTEN. (Publications, Oriental Institute, Vol. 30. xxiv, 496 pp., 15 pls., 289 
figs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 

The final report on the Oriental Institute’s excavations at Alishar in central 
Asia Minor consists of three impressive volumes each dealing with certain cultural 
epochs of the site, beginning with the Chalcolithic and continuing through the 
Copper, Bronze, Hittite, and subsequent periods which terminate with the Osmanli 
Turkish stratum. The present volume, the third of the series, reports from the 
second half of the first millenium B.C. and onward, and contains the general sum- 
maries, interpretations, and analyses of the cultural, cranial, and other data ob- 
tained at the site during the seasons 1930-32. Results of the 1927 season under Dr 
von der Osten and Dr E. F. Schmidt and of the 1928-29 seasons under Schmidt have 
been previously published. 

As before, the main objective was the great citadel mound and its surrounding 
terraces where the identification of culture levels based on ceramic changes was 
continued and a Chalcolithic culture, previously considered Neolithic, containing 
ceramic types comparable to those of early “Black Earth” and Danubian wares of 
eastern Europe was found. The Chalcolithic finds may not be representative because 
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the killing robber. The question whether a lo-han can sin at all is a favorite subject 
in disputations. It seems that the possibility of a double entendu has given rise to 
the legend. There are numerous instances of a similar type, but to point them out 
was not within the scope of the work. 

The conclusions Eberhard draws from his research are particularly interesting. 
He states that the assertion that fairy tales reflect the oldest tradition of a people 
is not true for China without qualification. Whereas the deluge version of 2000 years 
ago has almost all the motifs of the recent versions, the Meng Chiang legend in its 
form of 2500 years ago is toto coelo different from that of our own times. Fox stories, 
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important a part in folk lore (p. 373). The cow (buffalo), rather than the dragon, 
was the original deity of the rivers. 

Very remarkable is the attempt to assign the various types of tales to certain 
cultural areas. Eberhard distinguishes four areas of southern Chinese civilizations: 
coastal or Yiieh-civilization, southern or Ch’u-civilization, Tangut (or pro-Tibetan) 
civilization, and the more or less hypothetical Li-civilization. This calls, of course, 
for corroboration. 

In the last paragraph of his results, Eberhard deals with the fairy tales in their 
relations to stages of civilization. 

The significance of these two books lies in the fact that they lay, for the first 
time, a solid ground to build upon. That justifies the hope that the young author, 
who already has made his debut as a sinologue by his excellent studies in Chinese 
astronomy, will furnish us with more results of his thorough and methodical re- 
search. 

Figures designating the type of tales placed on top of the pages would have added 
to the convenience, and a more careful use of the German language to the pleasure 
of the reader. 


FERDINAND LESSING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


China at Work. Rupotr P. Homme . (x, 366 pp. 535 illus. $5.00. New York: John 
Day.) 


This is one of the books which for me it is a special pleasure to review. By a very 
strange coincidence the title of the book is identical with the title of an exhibition 
I put on in the Ethnological Museum in Berlin several years ago. I wonder how 
much more effective that exhibition would have been if I had had that book then 
at my disposal. 

Problems are lying in the street; one must only have the eyes to find them. The 
author, now, is one of those blessed persons who do have eyes. He his a mind for the 
significance of the insignificant. I recall with pleasure what the engineer and the 
simple workmen discovered in the exhibition just mentioned, when scanning the 
tools with the trained eyes of an expert. They never could stop wondering how the 
Chinese, with these simple and oftentimes rather crude tools could make such 
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elaborate things. From the way the tools were used they drew the most interesting 
conclusions, which had escaped me. I considered then the idea of starting a greater 
collection of utensils and implements than that we had in our museum, and to 
publish them; but now I am happy that I gave up that idea because I would not 
have been able to do it as intelligently as Mr Hommel has. 

This book is indispensable to any student of Chinese material civilization and of 
comparative ethnology, as well as to every curator of an anthropological museum 
which includes the Far East. 

I wonder what conclusions may be drawn from a comparative study of these 
implements? So far as I know, Paul Leser’s Westéstliche Landwirtschaft' is the only 
attempt in this direction. Mr Hommel’s book gives ample material for further con- 
tributions to this fascinating field, in which the late Dr B. Laufer was such an out- 
standing representative. 

Most of the illustrations are good or at least sufficient, the drawings are a great 
help, measurements are given throughout, and an index facilitates the use of the 
rich material. 

Every curator of Far Eastern collections should check his stock and complete it 
with the help of this book, if he can afford to do so, before it is too late. Western 
materials, tools, and machinery have already changed the situation, even in remote 
areas. But I think it is still possible to acquire good used objects (this is essential) 
at low cost. 


FERDINAND LESSING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Alishar Hiiyiik; Seasons of 1930-32; Part III. HANS HENNING VON DER 
OstEN. (Publications, Oriental Institute, Vol. 30. xxiv, 496 pp., 15 pls., 289 
figs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 

The final report on the Oriental Institute’s excavations at Alishar in central 
Asia Minor consists of three impressive volumes each dealing with certain cultural 
epochs of the site, beginning with the Chalcolithic and continuing through the 
Copper, Bronze, Hittite, and subsequent periods which terminate with the Osmanli 
Turkish stratum. The present volume, the third of the series, reports from the 
second half of the first millenium B.C. and onward, and contains the general sum- 
maries, interpretations, and analyses of the cultural, cranial, and other data ob- 
tained at the site during the seasons 1930-32. Results of the 1927 season under Dr 
von der Osten and Dr E. F. Schmidt and of the 1928-29 seasons under Schmidt have 
been previously published. 

As before, the main objective was the great citadel mound and its surrounding 
terraces where the identification of culture levels based on ceramic changes was 
continued and a Chalcolithic culture, previously considered Neolithic, containing 
ceramic types comparable to those of early “Black Earth” and Danubian wares of 
eastern Europe was found. The Chalcolithic finds may not be representative because 
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the excavated area for the period was very limited, but the pottery, mostly a dark 
slipped ware, was of high order and indicated primary development elsewhere. The 
extensive use of copper and a red-slipped ware identified Copper Age strata desig- 
nated in the 1928-29 report as earliest Alishar, or Alishar I. A cylinder seal analo- 
gous to a seal of Jemdet Nasr type from Khafajah, Iraq, dated the beginning of 
this period to about 3,000 B.C. and the analogy of certain ceramic forms to those 
of Troy II to III gave the hazardous dating of about 2,300 B.C. for its end. Flexed 
burials in large jars appeared intramurally. Well founded is von der Osten’s sug- 
gestion that the Copper Age culture at Alishar was due to dissemination or to mi- 
gration from south Caucasus regions where early metal industry centered and 
pottery generic to that of Alishar occurs. 

A handmade painted pottery occurring in strata below wheelmade monochrome 
ware indicative of the period of the Hittite Empires provided reason for a correction 
of sequence of the two wares from the report of 1928-29, in which the monochrome 
stratum was assigned to Alishar II and the painted pottery to Alishar III. The desig- 
nation of Early Bronze Age for the period of this painted pottery is arbitrary, since 
tin content in the copper objects was insufficient to satisfy the term and copper 
with sufficient tin was found in Copper Age strata. There seems little to justify 
ascribing the Early Bronze Age to migration since the culture is a continuation from 
the preceding plus changes in the pottery which could be ascribed to local causes 
or to alien contact; and of the three crania from this level only one indicates radical 
change from long to round head form. 

The finding at Bogazkéy to the north of Alishar and at Alishar of a few cuneiform 
tablets of presumably Cappadocian provenience and of not too certain date in 
association with wheelmade monochrome ware seems inadequate to define an ‘“‘Old 
Hittite Empire” of 2,000 B.C. To us the term Hittite applies to a ruling minority 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. and not to a general culture extended 
in space and time in Asia Minor. Excavations of 1931 at Bogazkéy have demons- 
trated that former Alishar IV, assigned in the 1928-29 report to the New Hittite 
Empire, belongs to the Phrygian period following the Hittites. Iron, scanty in the 
period of the Hittites, became common in Phrygian levels. The respective cultures 
subsequent to the Phrygian seem not representative of their periods in Asia Minor 
nor have all their strata at Alishar been chronologically subdivided. 

After a most thorough treatment of the fifty-three crania found in the eight 
culture periods at Alishar Dr Krogman, a co-author, makes a contribution of funda- 
mental importance. By summarizing the facts and theories relating to present day 
and to Neolithic European and Asiatic races and to Paleolithic man, Dr Krogman 
demonstrates origins and interrelations of main racial groupings of Europe and 
elsewhere. Possibilities of checking racial movements with culture trend in ethnic 
crossroads such as Anatolia are greatly increased by works of this character. Other 
authorities, also contributors to this volume, have made valuable identifications 
and analyses of pottery, metal, glass, and many other excavated materials. 

The format is very commendable with its many figures, plans, maps, and 
charts, each proximal to its textual reference. Admirable are the pottery color plates 
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without which no archaeological report based on ceramics would be complete. A 
unified bibliography for the cultural material would facilitate reference utility of 
the volume. One can hardly accept von der Osten’s remarks on the seemingly all- 
prevailing influence of geographic environment on culture, and the inclusion of a 
political history of Asia Minor in an archaeological report tends to divert the per- 
spective from cultural issues. On the other hand the author has admirably applied 
to his interpretations of the Alishar cultures his wide knowledge and familiarity of 
data from the many other archaeological sites of the region, thus allowing him, 
among other things, to identify archaeological materials found at Alishar with 
certain specific ethnic groups known from other sites. Dr von der Osten has greatly 
widened the pathways to better understanding of the Anatolian cultures and it is 
to be hoped that the work begun at Alishar may be continued. 
Henry A. CAREY 
New York 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Zur Rassenkunde der Jugoslanen. B. SKERLJ. (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, Vol. 7, 
pp. 143-81, 1938.) 


Investigations were conducted on 871 men and women who in 1933 had as- 
sembled for sport exercises in the city of Ljubljana. Their ages ranged from 18-26 
years. The results Jead to the deduction that the human first of all appears as a man 
or a woman, then as a constitutional, and finally as a racial type. On the basis of 
this assumption the following trigrouping is proposed: 


Male Leptosome Eurafrican 
Indifferent Indifferent Dinotaurian 
Female Eurysome Eurasiatic 


The four principal somatological features considered were stature, cephalic 
index, eye and hair color, each applied to the ten racial subgroups which in turn 
were recognized as showing metrical and descriptive affinities with one another. 
Additional features comprised a variety of other observations so as to round out the 
somatological interpretation. 

The following somatic race type description is based on the author’s racial 
diagnoses as represented in one of his recent papers.' He concludes that in Jugo- 
slavia all the European races are recognized, but that the racial tenor is held by the 
Dinarids, Alparmenids (Alpids and Armenids), and Savids (North Jugoslavics), 
with an emphasis on the Dinarids. In the coastal regions, however, the Atlantids 
are the prevailing type. 

Mesocephaly rooted more or less decisively in dolichocephaly predominates in 
the Nordid, Mediterranean, and Atlantid elements, while in all the other racial 
groups brachycephaly is most pronounced. Stature varies according to type and 
location. 


' Die rassische Gliederung der Menschheit (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, Vol. 4, pp. 284- 
306, 1936). 
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The author’s type diagnosis on metrical and descriptive evidence is exceedingly 
competent and representative, and, by virtue of painstaking and exact methods, 
affords a valuable means of anthropological interpretation of Jugoslavian racial 
composition. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 

Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Negro’s Struggle for Survivai. S. J. Hotes. (xii, 296 pp., 10 figs. $3.00. Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1937.) 

No one interested in the Negro-White problems in this country or simply in 
population dynamics can fail to find Professor Holmes’ volume on the biological 
trend of the American Negro of considerable importance. To an anthropologist who 
is slowly becoming inured to the great mass of literature giving static cross-sections 
of populations and cultures, this dynamic picture of an important and large racial 
group becomes also extremely refreshing. 

In this book which by the way is very readable, Professor Holmes tackles the 
problem of the biological future of the Negroes in the United States. He treats this 
subject from a Darwinian viewpoint as the struggle of two rival species, Negroes 
and Whites, inhabiting the same territory. And it is his thesis that “among rival 
groups, the one with the greater preponderance of births over deaths, or the greater 
net fertility, will naturally prevail.” So it is that in the main this volume contains 
a very careful and sober discussion of the history of the Negro population growth 
in this country, the question of the rates of natural increase among the Negroes, 
the trend of Negro mortality, birth rates, infant mortality, immunity and suscepti- 
bility to disease, the causes and biological effects of Negro migration in different 
sections of the United States, the results of race mixture, and the extent of miscegna- 
tion. Much of this pertinent data is presented with the assistance of a liberal allow- 
ance of clear and well-arranged statistical tables scattered throughout the text, and 
in order not to make the reading too confusing a number of such tables are relegated 
to the appendix where they may be consulted when necessary. 

Certain interesting conclusions are derived from this analysis by the author, 
some of which may be briefly mentioned here. For one thing, it appears that the 
rates of natural increase of whites and blacks in the United States have become more 
nearly equal at the present time than they were in previous decades. This may be in 
part ascribed to the very rapid growth of the Negro population in the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. In addition Holmes will have us believe that “‘it is not im- 
possible that in the near future the Negroes may be increasing more rapidly than 
the whites.” 

Actually whether or not the Negro population will increase or decrease relative 
to the whites, Holmes says depends on many factors. Of no small importance is the 
future course of economic development and policy in this country; the trend of the 
government policy towards immigration of alien peoples; the general decline of the 
birth rates among whites; the recent fall of the birth rate in the rural whites of the 
south; the relatively slow reduction in the fertility of the urban Negro population; 
the maintenance by the Negro of a more favorable balance of births and deaths 
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compared with the whites; the much further reduction in infant and child mortality 
in the Negro population owing to recent advances in the medical sciences and in 
public health administration; the problem of the control of venereal diseases among 
the Negroes; the reduction in mortality in the Negro population with improved 
educational and economic status; and the fast growing sense of responsibility to- 
wards the promotion of the welfare of the Negro population. 

Thus it can be seen that this volume contains a plethora of food for thought, 
and it is the opinion of this reviewer that it merits the close attention of both social 
and physical anthropologists. 

Cart C. SELTZER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


Lehrbuch der Vélkerkunde, unter Mitwirkung von Fachgenossen. KONRAD THEODOR 
Preuss (ed.). (viii, 466 pp., illus. RM. 25. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1937.) 


This cooperative effort is essentially a handbook or guide book to the realm of 
ethnology, rather than a systemic textbook. There is a vast range of topics within 
the fields of music, language, material culture, decorative art, social life, law, religion. 

At the end of each major section is an extensive bibliography, containing, in 
most cases, more than two hundred citations. There is a list of ethnographic 
museums in every country in the world, and a list, by country, of ethnographic 
journals and series; and there is an excellent index of authors and topics cited in the 
text. There are musical scores and many plates of illustrations. 

The volume gives the impression of a condensed encyclopedia, arranged topi- 
cally rather than alphabetically, with special attention to outline and bibliography. 
The high quality of the content is sufficiently attested by the list of contributors: 
Thurnwald, Preuss, Schneider, V. Sydow, Deeters, Adam, Nevermann, Wester- 
mann. Westermann gives a revue of aboriginal populations, an account of the 
influence of European civilization upon primitive peoples, and a forecast of the 
future of primitive tribes. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Communication Has Been Established. AstLEy J. H. Goopwin. (xi, 267 pp. 17 figs. 
10s. 6d. London: Methuen, 1937.) 


Communication, according to Mr Goodwin, means the transportation of goods 
and people from one place to another. The main body of the book shows how 
(1) topographic units (deserts, fertile valleys, rivers, seas), (2) technological de- 
velopments (roads, sledges, wheels, carts, boats), (3) needs of subsistence (water, 
salt, etc.), and (4) needs beyond subsistence (trade in gold, silk, etc.) have combined 
to help or hinder travel in prehistoric, historic, and ethnographic times. Finally, 
even language and writing are admitted as factors in communication (pp. 230-55). 


C. F. VOEGELIN 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PHONETIC VALUE OF GLYPH C OF THE MAYA 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


Probably one of the most important problems facing the Maya archaeologist 
of today is that of the phonetic value of the characters in Maya writing. This 
question, dormant since the turn of the century, has recently been re-opened by 
B. L. Whorf in a paper entitled The Phonetic Value of Certain Characters in Maya 
Writing,' and is later represented by an additional paper by Mr Whorf in Maya 
Research, and two by R. C. E. Long® in the same journal. Mr Whorf’s standpoint 
has been that Maya hieroglyphs are a true writing in the strictest sense of the word. 
In his definition of writing, Whorf states “to each written sentence there must 
recognizably correspond one and only one spoken sentence possible according to 
the linguistic structure of the particular language.’’ Long believes that, although 
there may have been considerable phonetic elements in Maya writing, it had never 
reached the stage where it could express a complete grammatic sentence, a view 
which would probably be endorsed by the majority of present authorities on Maya 
epigraphy. 

Mr Whorf’s published works represent only a small part of his work in this 
field—work which is presented in full in a much larger monograph not yet published. 
Until the publication of this larger work, a full discussion of Mr Whorf’s methodol- 
ogy would be premature. In this paper, we wish to discuss only one of his interpre- 
tations, one which, for several reasons, we believe to be invalid principally on 
epigraphic rather than linguistic grounds. We wish to stress in advance the fact 
that the present discussion is one of a restricted nature and does not imply Whorf’s 
methodology as whole to be valueless. 

In The Phonetic Value of Certain Characters in Maya Writing, Whorf has 
offered a phonetic interpretation of the hand sign and its superfix in Glyph C of the 
Supplementary Series. A normal Glyph C consists of three principal elements: 
(1) a hand, (2) a variable superfix, and (3) a characteristic moon sign. The hand 
sign, Whorf states to have the phonetic value of ma.* In his Figure 11° he then il- 
justrates five occurrences of Glyph C, from which he derives four basic types for 
the superfix above the hand sign: 

1. A death’s head, as on Stela 1, Piedras Negras. 
. A Kin, or sun sign, as on Stela 24, Naranjo. 
A head; probably the head-variant of the Kin, as on Zoémorph G, Quirigua. 
A curl or loop, as on Stelas A and N, Copan. 


1 Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, Vol. 13, No. 2, 1933. 

2 Maya Writing and its Decipherment (Maya Research, Vol. 2, pp. 367-82, 1935). 

8 Maya and Mexican Writing (Maya Research, Vol. 2, pp. 24-32, 1935); Maya Writing and 
its Decipherment (Maya Research, Vol. 3, pp. 309-15, 1936). 4 Op. cit., pp. 30-35. 

5 The phonetic value of the hand in Maya glyphs has been discussed in detail by Long 
(Maya Writing and its Decipherment, pp. 27-29). Although in accord with the latter’s sugges- 
tions, we have no further comments to add at this point 6 Tbid., p. 31. 
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He then states that 


. . these four forms of the first half of Glyph C have one striking feature in common. They 
are forms which sometimes have the phonetic values /a and le 


which statement is accompanied by the declaration: 


The scope of this paper does not permit tracing all the evidence which leads me to suspect 
these phonetic values. 


We will summarize, however, the evidence he does offer. 

The death’s head and other symbols, he associates with verb stems bearing this 
connotation, notably Ia-. 

The Kin sign he states was 
apparently used not only to write the word k’in sun, day, but also the verb lem, shine, be 
bright. Both of these uses were first ideographic and then both became phonetic when re- 


moved from their original contexts. Thus the sun sign could be used in other words to convey 
the sounds lem and le. 

Thirdly, the head-form of the Kin sign could of course be used with the same phonetic 
values as the ordinary radiating form. 

Finally, the loop, twist, or curl could easily be read rebus-wise as Je, because of the common 
Maya word le, loop. 


As to the final component of Glyph C, the moon sign, he states 
It would be beyond the purpose of this article to enquire into its phonetic value; we need at 
this stage only to transcribe its meaning as ““LUNATIONS.” 

The final translation of the four types then follows: 


Stela 1, Piedras Negras 3 la-maLUNATIONS 


Stela 24, Naranjo 3 “lem-ma LUNATIONS 
Zoémorph G, Quirigua 5 lem-ma LUNATIONS 
Stela A, Copan 6 le-ma LUNATIONS 
Stela N, Copan (1) le-ma LUNATIONS 


We do not wish to explain in detail at this point the Maya system of numeral 
classifiers. This is explained in detail by Tozzer.’ Suffice it to say that in Maya a 
classificatory particle is usually used in counting, showing into what class the objects 
counted fall. For example, ul is the classifier in use for animate objects; so one 
would say “three-tul men” instead of “three men”—in Maya o05-tul winik. Whorf 
states that reference to Tozzer’s grammar will show that “a classifier used for 
periods of time is Jem.” In the above summary, he claims that all the translations of 
the hand and its superfix represent the classifier Jem attached to the Maya numerals, 
the first case, for example, ideally reading “3 lem LUNATIONS.”’ 

We have a great number of exceptions to take to this thesis. Perhaps we had 
best start with his classifications of the superfixes. In the first place, anyone well 
acquainted with Supplementary Series texts would recognize immediately that this 

? Alfred M. Tozzer, A Maya Grammar (Papers, Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chaeology, Vol. 9, 1921), pp. 103-104, 290-92. 
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Form 2 superfix and Form 4 were identical. Neither bears more than the vaguest 
resemblance to any known form of the Kin sign. The unity of form of the two types 
becomes immediately evident upon even cursory examination of its very numerous 
occurrences. Form 3, which he calls “probably the head variant of the Kin” has no 
characteristic in common with any proven head-variant for this sign. It is, in fact, 
almost its direct antithesis. The head-variant for the Kin sign, as we know it from 
very frequent examples, is always characterized by various symbols of old age or 
death, snag-like teeth in the front of the mouth, fangs from the back of the mouth, 
wrinkles, and crossed bones or other death symbols in place of the eye. Whorf’s 
Type 3 is very common as a simple, round-nosed, “young” head with none of the 
grotesque distortions which are diagnostic of the Kin sign. The author can hardly 
overemphasize the certainty with which the above corrections are made. We are 
dealing here with the primary and best known of Maya glyphic configurations. 

All of the four types picked by Whorf occur almost side by side at single sites; 
and even were these forms legitimate as basic types it seems highly improbable to 
the author that they all would have been used to express the single morpheme which 
he finds in Glyph C. The concept which we know to have been expressed by Glyph 
C is an omnipresent and integral part of the Initial Series-Supplementary Series 
mechanism. It is hard to believe that in the same period at the same sites they 
would have used so many differently derived phonetic patterns to express the same 
word. 

The phonetic distortions of lama, lemma, and lema to read lem seem to some 
experts to be open to considerable doubt. As to their validity, Whorf is rather 
silent: 


In the writings /ema and lama we may have either old forms with a final vowel, or else forms 
in which the hand-sign is to be read m instead of ma. We need not at this stage bother very 
much about the reason for the variant writings Jema and lama. 


No evidence is forthcoming that any “old form” with a final vowel ever existed. 
At any rate, we seem to be dealing, here, with a variation from a postulated original. 

Long has already pointed out certain reasons to believe that caution must be 
observed in using modern Yucatec as an avenue of approach to the language of 
Old Empire times.’ The dates of the codices are, to be sure, uncertain; but here 
we are dealing with actual inscriptions on Old Empire monuments. Both Thompson® 
and Gates! have pointed out, for example, that Chol month names seem to bear 
a much closer resemblance to the forms of the Old Empire monuments than do 
the Yucatec ones. 


8 Long, Maya Writing and its Decipherment, pp. 312-13. 

* J. Eric Thompson, A Maya Calendar from the Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 34, pp. 452-54, 1932). 

10 W. E. Gates, A Languin Kekchi Calendar (Maya Society Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 29-32, 
1931). 
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Up to this point, we have assumed that the meaning of the classifier /em is that 
given by Whorf. Mr J. Eric Thompson has pointed out to the author that this does 
not seem to be true. It was apparently an oversight on Whorf’s part, but Tozzer 
certainly does not say that Jem is a classifier used for periods of time. We quote 
what he’ does say: “Lem. For times; Aun lem ‘once’.” The distinction between 
“times” and “periods of time” is rather obvious. The actual referents of these 
English homonyms are of widely different meaning." 

In summary, we believe for several reasons that Whorf’s interpretation of 
Glyph C could not possibly be valid. In addition to various linguistic objections, we 
have shown that his basic glyphic interpretations are not possible. Finally, we 
have considerable evidence on which to base our belief that the whole is founded on 
a misinterpreted statement in Tozzer’s Maya Grammar—a belief which Dr Tozzer 
himself has confirmed.” E. Wy.ttys ANDREWS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NAVAHO BASKETRY AS MADE BY UTE AND PAIUTE 
The factors contributing to the disappearance of Navaho crafts were well 
analyzed by Mr Harry Tschopik, Jr in his recent article on Taboo as a Possible 
Factor Involved in the Obsolescence of Navaho Pottery and Basketry.' There is some 
question, however, of the correctness of his statement that baskets made by the 
Paiute and Ute for use in Navaho ceremonies? ‘‘are made according to Navaho ritual 


“In a recent communication, Dr M. J. Andrade expressed himself in accord with the 
thesis of this paper, and was kind enough to offer the suggestions we quote in the following: 

“There is no ground for asserting that Jem could not have been used for periods of time, 
nor is there any for asserting that it has been so used. It is more likely than not that the use 
of classifiers as we find them in Yucatecan Maya is a special development peculiar to that 
language or dialect. Indeed the use of lem as a classifier could possibly have come about 
since the Motul dictionary was written. Of that, of course, we cannot be sure. All we can say 
is that the Motul dictionary does not list that use of Jem, nor any close to it. We find it in 
Beltran’s grammar, wherein we read: ‘Lem. Para veces; como hun lem, una vez.’ In Pio Perez’ 
dictionary we find: ‘LEM: vez, ocasién’.” 

12 Since this paper was submitted for publication, the author has been in extensive cor- 
respondence with Mr B. L. Whorf, and wishes to record his indebtedness for several valuable 
suggestions relative to the broader linguistic aspects of the questions involved—suggestions 
which have been incorporated in the text. Mr Whorf has allowed me to state that he has 
now altered his opinion on the use of /em in Glyph C. He retains the same phonetic elements 
ma and |, but equates the combination now to mal, a classifier somewhat similar to lem, for 
which he considers there is much more evidence of use with periods of time than there is for 
lem. As, however, his previous standpoint has appeared widely in print, and this is the only 
case thus far where a product of his methodology may be discussed from an epigraphic or 
calendric viewpoint, the publication of this paper seems justified. 

1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, pp. 257-62, 1938. 

2 In a recent short paper, I described this manufacture by the Ute and Southern Paiute 
in The Navajo Wedding Basket—1938 (Museum Notes, Museum of Northern Arizona, Vol. 
10, No. 9, March, 1938). The data were obtained during a culture element distribution study 
for the University of California. 
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requirements.”” Whereas numerous regulations encumber and discourage the 
Navaho basketmakers, the Ute and Paiute reported only one ritualistic rule: minia- 
ture baskets had to be completed in one day. If Ute and Paiute basketmakers were 
not practically free from ritual requirements, it would be difficult to explain why 
increasing numbers of them find making baskets for the Navaho a lucrative and 
pleasant craft. In appearance, the baskets made by the Navaho and those made by 
the Ute and Paiute for the Navaho are almost identical, and the Navaho do not 
seem to mind at all that the “foreign Indians” do not observe the Navaho taboos. 
Many Navaho see the baskets while they are being woven and sometimes get the 
baskets directly from the Ute and Paiute women. Traders, however, distribute 
most of them. 

In this little problem of the Navaho baskets one comes face to face with some of 
the most fundamental and baffling questions arising from a study of culture. Mr 
Tschopik answers some questions concerning the loss of useful arts in his statement, 
“When their articles became wholly ceremonial in use, they became surrounded by 
so many ritual restrictions that they have recently become obsolete, or at least 
obsolescent.’”’ True for the Navaho; but let us go a step farther. Because the baskets 
still are necessary for ceremonial use, the Navaho pay a good price for them to the 
Southern Paiute and Ute, who, unrestricted by taboos, have acquired a new art 
during the last decade or two. Not the art of basketmaking—they already had that 

but the art of making a particular basket in a manner previously unknown to 
them. To make the wedding basket, the Ute and Southern Paiute acquired a new 
shape, the technique of elaborate decoration (which they lacked), and changed 
their direction of coiling and their method of sewing. 

Here is a case of diffusion. An art is taken over by the Ute and Southern Paiute 
because it provides articles for the Navaho which are “wholly ceremonial in use.”’ 
The same factors that cause obsolescence among the Navaho cause new growth 
among the Ute and Paiute. 

OmeER C. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


CORRECTION 


In the article on The Social Structure of the Ramkékamekra (Canella) by Curt 
Nimuendaji (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, p. 54, last line, 1938) the term 
“signal-trumpet” should be substituted for “‘signal-drum.’’ Drums, as Snr Nimuen- 


daja informs the translator (letter of March 16, 1938), do not occur among the Gé 
tribes. 


RoBert H. 


RECENT DEATHS 

George Bird Grinnell died in New York City on April 11th in his eighty-ninth 
year. His first expedition in 1870 to collect vertebrate fossils brought him in contact 
with Pawnee and Blackfoot. Through the years that followed he produced a series 
of books and papers indicative of his sympathetic and authoritative grasp of their 
life. Among these are Blackfoot Lodge Tales, The Fighting Cheyennes, and The 
Cheyenne Indians. 

The Rev Adrien Gabriel Morice died in St Boniface, Manitoba, on April 21st, 
aged 79. For many years he was the sole contributor of material on the northwestern 
Athaspascan groups, numbering among his contributions Notes, Archacological, 
Industrial, and Sociological, on the Western Dénés and the monumental The Carrier 
Language (Déné Family). 
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